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“That will be $6,700,000,000, sir’’ 


You would certainly be surprised if your service station man presented you 
with such a bill. Yet that is the amount the American motoring public spent 
for gas and oil last year. 

As a motorist you are naturally interested in anything that gives you more 
mileage for your gasoline money. American Cyanamid Company is also 
interested—and doing something about it. Through the development of 
ArrocaT® Synthetic Fluid Cracking Catalysts, Cyanamid is helping the 
petroleum industry produce millions of extra gallons of high octane 
gasoline from available supplies of crude oil. This means more and better 
gasoline for your car...more miles per gallon...more power at your command 

.and all at a lower cost to you! 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPAA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.! 
Cyanamid is a pioneering leader in the field of catalyst manufacture. 

The results of its research, in cooperation with the petroleum industry, 

illustrate how chemistry helps make better use of our country’s natural 

resources—and better products available to you. 














“The manly art of self-defense” 


... has an important often-forgotten word in it 
—SELF. 


If the defender of the widows-and-orphans of 
the world sends them so much of his own meat- 
and-potatoes that he weakens himself, he soon will 
be unable to defend them or himself. 


It may sound very noble, but it is of no benefit 
to the weak to have a drained-out champion. 












“Only the strong remain free’—and only the 
strong can help others keep or regain their freedom, 
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How many of your company’s products 
could you find in this new super market? 


You can see scores of products produced by the major 
companies of America in the photograph above. Perhaps 
several products your company makes or helped to make 
are among them. 


Among them, too, are at least five different wood fiber 
products of Kimberly-Clark. 

The copy of Woman’s Day Magazine is printed, in part, 
on a Kimberly-Clark paper. The waxed paper liner in the 
box of Post’s Sugar Crisp, the paper that is used as the 
outside covering of the Pillsbury Cake Mix box comes 
from the mills of Kimberly-Clark. 

A Kimberly-Clark product is used in making a part of 
the filter tip of the cigarettes in the carton above. 


Kimpreg, the plastic surfacing for plywood, madé by 


Kimberly-Clark makes a counter top that resists moisture 
and extreme abrasion. 


Hundreds of products made from wood fiber exist today 
to make American business more profitable —to make the 
everyday lives of Americans more comfortable. Many 
more wood fiber products are now being developed. And, 
in the future, still others will come from the minds of the 


men at Kimberly-Clark. 
Kimberly Clark 


KIMBERLY* CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Publick notice 


Ti the conviction that 


you Gentlemen know how AGE 
enhances the nobility of Scotch 
Whisky and that you appreciate 
same, our House imports the 
two supreme examples of Scottish 
distillers’ skill: 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. 
Both to be had at fine spirit 
shops, taverns, private 

clubs and the like. 


— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., importers thercot 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskies 


20 years old 
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“BLINDNESS” IN KOREA? 


“igprsemegi CHINA must have been 
given assurance during the Korean 
war, said Gen. James A. Van Fleet, that 
United Nations forces would not attack 
its home bases. The Chinese, the General 
told a Senate subcommittee, must “have 
felt pretty secure” about their bases on 
the mainland, or they “would have 
been foolish to enter Korea.” The Reds, 
with this assurance, thus nullified the 
great advantage U.N. troops had in 
short supply lines, he said. 

General Van Fleet didn’t say who he 
thought might have given such assur- 
ance. But Senator William E. Jenner 
(Rep.), of Indiana, chairman of the sub- 
committee, said his group would keep on 
trying to find out who was responsible. 
Whoever was responsible, said the Sena- 
tor, was guilty of “blindness” or worse. 


DEATH OF A LAWMAKER 


VETERAN LEGISLATOR, Senator Pat 

McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, died 

with his political boots on last week, just 

after addressing a Democratic campaign 
rally in his home State. He was 78. 

His death, 35 days before the con- 
gressional elections, gave Republicans a 
chance to pick up a totally unexpected 
seat in a closely divided Senate, since 
Senator McCarran’s term would not have 
run out until 1956. Nevada’s Governor 
has named a fellow Republican to serve 
temporarily. 

If he had lived and the Democrats 
had won the elections, Mr. McCarran 
would have again become chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and its 
Internal Security Subcommittee, a unit 
which has documented the story of Com- 
muuist infiltration into the Government. 


IRON-CURTAIN STORY 


pee RED, a Polish secret-police 
official who gave up Communism as 
a bad job, threw some light on the cases 
of Noel and Hermann Field, brothers, 
who disappeared behind the Iron Curtain 
five years ago. The former Communist 
official, Jozef Swiatlo, broke with his 
Warsaw bosses and fled last December. 
Last week he turned up at a State De- 
partment-sponsored press conference. 
Noel Field, former State Department 
official, disappeared into Czechoslovakia 
in 1949. His wife, Herta, vanished while 
searching for him. Hermann Field, 
Cleveland architect, was nabbed by 
Communist police in Warsaw in 1949 as 
he was about to leave for Prague to try 


to find his brother. Each of the three was 
subsequently charged with espionage. 

All three, said Mr. Swiatlo, may be 
dead. Hermann was under sentence of 
death when Mr. Swiatlo left in Decem- 
ber. And Hungarian officials indicated 
to him in March, 1953, that Noel and 
Herta were dead. 

The State Department sent notes to 
Warsaw and Budapest demanding re- 
lease of the trio. But most observers 
doubted if the Fields would ever see the 
light of freedom again. 


TANKS BY CHRYSLER 


O THE CHRYSLER Corporation went a 
Sennen order for 16.6 million dol- 
lars’ worth of defense goods. The order 
was for medium tanks, now built solely 
by the General Motors Corporation. 


Chrysler was 7.6 million dollars under 


GM in the bidding. . 
And 


words from Air Force Secretary Harold 
E. Talbott indicating something might 
develop there in defense work. 

These contracts, which defense officials 
say were actually in process weeks ago, 
came just a few days after Democratic 
charges that the Administration was fa- 
voring General Motors. 


MERGER DISAPPROVED 


ONSOLIDATION OF Two of the country’s 
biggest steel companies, said the 
Justice Department, would tend to lessen 
competition, hence would be a violation 
of the antitrust laws. Assistant Attorney 
General Stanley N. Barnes, antitrust 
chief, strongly advised Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company not to go threugh with 
their proposed merger. 
Youngstown’s president said the firm 
may take the matter to court. 


THE YALTA STORY 


HAT HAPPENED at the Yalta Confer- 
Wrence. as set down in official State 
Department papers, will not be disclosed 
to the American people until after they've 
cast their ballots next month. It has 
taken too long, said the State Depart- 
ment, to get publication clearance from 
the British and the U.S. Defense De- 
partment. 

Publication of the Yalta papers is 
scheduled for sometime in December. 
But by then the U.S. will have elected 
a new Congress—without benefit of the 
official story of Yalta. 
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Hands that help you 


These are the hands of a girl at Western Electric, 
wiring switching equipment that goes to work in your 
Bell telephone central office when you make a call. 

This equipment will take its place in the biggest, 
most complex machine in the world —the nation-wide 
network of the Bell Telephone System. Making the 
parts for this ever-changing, ever-growing machine— 
telephones, switchboards, wires, cables —has been 
Western Electric’s job for over 70 years. 

New or old, these parts must all work perfectly to- 
gether. And they do—for a good reason. 

It’s this: Western Electric—as the manufacturing 





say “HELLO!” 


unit of the Bell System — works in closest touch with 
Bell Laboratories people who design the equipment 
and Bell telephone company people who operate it. 
We're all part of the same outfit—the Bell System. 
Together we help you say, ‘“Hello!”—to almost any- 
one, anywhere. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 



















Check with 


in Chicago call 


WEbster 9-2944, 327 South La Salle Street 








H. L AFF 


2 & J. H. VALENTINE 
Traveling Freight Agent 


City Freight Agent 














197 representatives in 55 principa 





When it’s a questioyf 
These men are o 


Great Northerng) 











E. C. WARREN 
General Freight Agent 


W. E. MURRAY 
General Agent 





E. W. KEMPER 
City Freight Agent 


L. W. NELSON 
City Freight Agent 


NEW ‘CUSHION UNDERFRAMES,’ 
designed to protect ladings 
against damage, are being 
added to boxcars along the 
Great Northern system. New 
techniques in shipping are con- 
tinually being adopted as part ’ 
of Great Northern’s ‘‘Damage- 
Free Car-Loading Program.” 
That’s progress and .......eee8: 























Of how to ship... 


all to help you! 


hipping Consultants 











Too often a Freight Representative is just 
a voice on your telephone or a casual caller 
in your office. Great Northern’s Freight Rep- 
resentatives would like to be more than that. 
We’d like to be your personal shipping con- 
Y os BUCK C. L. HAND sultants. Next time you have a question or a 
Commercial Agent Traveling Freight Agent problem, call your Great Northern man. 


F. J. CONRAD 
General Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


There are 197 Great Northern Freight Con- 
sultants in 55 cities . . . ready to serve you 
. . . personally. 














J. W. WEBBER Cc. E. ROGERS 
City Freight Agent Chief Clerk 
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KEY FACTOR IN INSURING both comfort and 
low operating cost in today’s buildings is the 
automatic temperature control system. And to 
get these important benefits, most of the nation’s 
important buildings depend on Johnson Control. 
In Cleveland, for example, 2 of every 3 schvois, 
including 29 new schools and additions, have 
Johnson Control. So do most of the college 
buildings . . . 5 of the 6 leading banks . . . res- 
taurants, shops, churches, apartments . . 

7 of the 8 leading hotels . . 
Sears, Federal and other leading stores. 


. Highee’s, Halle’s, 


NEARLY ALL OHIO BELL Telephone Co. build- 
ings in the area have Johnson Control to provide 
ideal working temperatures and safeguard sensi- 
tive equipment. There is comfort control by 
Johnson in the Union Commerce Building, 
Terminal Tower and other well known office 
buildings . . . in 11 of the 19 new and enlarged 
hospitals . . . in virtually all public and govern- 
ment buildings, including the Post Office, Public 
Library and Federal Building. In every case, the 
Johnson System is planned to meet the exact needs 
of the building and its occupants. 





INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, whose complex tempera- 
ture regulation problems often involve the pro- 
tection of products and processes as well as 
worker comfort, demand the very finest in con- 
trol. And they get it from Johnson! You'll find 
Johnson Control in the buildings of Lincoln 
Electric, Industrial Rayon, Ford, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemicals, General Electric, Standard Oil, 
General Motors, Union Carbide, Alcoa, Richman 
Brothers, Westinghouse, Fruehauf, Tinnerman 
Products, Republic Steel, Swift and scores of 
other well known Cleveland industrial firms. 


Only by satisfying the most exacting demands for both comfort and economy has Johnson 


Control won the overwhelming preference of Cleveland’s, and the nation’s, finest buildings. 
Let Johnson provide your own building, small or large, with these same important benefits. 


It costs no more! 





If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air con- 


ditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively 


to planning, manufacturing and installing automatic temperature control systems. JOHNSON 


SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 





PLANNING « MANUFACTURING bd INSTALLING ° SINCE 1885 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


With four weeks to go, both parties seem agreed upon this: 

Democrats are going to win back the House unless a sharp reversal 
in trends occurs very quickly. Democratic majority may be sizable. 

Republican chances to hold the Senate are about 50-50, no better. 

Trends running to this time favor the Democrats as the party out of power, 
making gains from any voter irritations. That's normal in off years. 





Unemployment is the No. l irritant. It's in industrial States that the 
Democratic trend is most noticeable to politicians. 

Farm-income decline is the No. 2 irritant. Farm States, however, are 
heavily Republican for the most part. Lowered majorities rather than large 
loss of seats will most probably be the Republican experience. 

Also, handicapping Republicans is this fact: Democrats, out.of power, 
are united in a common urge to regain power. Republicans, in power, tend to 
be divided by arguments about how the party should be run, the power used. 

A “liberal" vs. "conservative" division is hurting Republicans. 














Republican problem, to win, is to heal party divisions, get voters' 
minds off troubles that seem to be irritating them. That's got to be done in 
four weeks. Republicans still hope they can do it, but are not too sure. 


What present trends seem to indicate is Simply this: 

A prosperity guarantee is expected by voters from the party in power. 

Unemployment, even if small, carries a political penalty. Income loss, 
even if small, is not acceptable to either workers or farmers. 

Government, in «ther words, is being held responsibie for assured good 
times for all. People want their prosperity to be painless, too, not to be 
tied to war, or regimentation and controls, or to too much Government. 

When the courts decided that Federal Government could regulate wages, 














protect unions, control farm prices, the bars came down from voter demands 
that Government underwrite permanent prosperity. New Deal brought that. 


How voters are using their power can be seen from examples: 

In 1946, Democrats lost Congress due to voter irritation with controls. 

In 1948, a farm revolt against lower prices, storage problems had much 

to do with restoring a Democratic Congress, keeping a Democratic President. 
In 1950, with a new war boom, Democrats kept Congress. 

- In 1952, a dragging war, corruption irritated voters. Voter reaction, 

however, was aimed mainly at the Democratic President, not ©. much at the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Congress. Republicans barely gained control of House and Senate. 

In 1954, a very moderate slowing in business, a moderate decline in farm 
income have produced irritations that Republican leaders recognize. 

The answer to political success, in the light of recent history, seems 
to lie in some controlled kind of perpetual inflation. Voters appear to want 
things to be going up all the time, not to stand still or to go down even a 
little bit. Tendency of a new Congress will be to spend or lend more, to try 
to revive at least a mild variety of inflation. 


Business, actually, is picking up now; is to pick up more later. 

New orders are on the rise through much of industry. Textiles are in 
early stages of a definite rise. Chemical business is improving. 

Autos, in a few weeks, will be back in full swing. Steel, already up a 
little, will show more recovery as auto output rises. Inventories in most 
fields are down and, in months ahead, will probably need replenishment. 

Christmas trade, almost surely, will break all records. 











Turnup in business, starting, will be fed by autos and by a return of 
buying to add to depleted inventories. Rise in business, which will be of 
moderate proportions, will run into 1955, probably through the first quarter. 

It is probable that business will sag a little, seasonally, after the 
spring of 1955, to pick up again in the autumn. A _boom revival is not now in 
Sight. The outlook, rather, is for a mild, upward bias in trends due to the 
country's normal growth. Stability, not boom or bust, is the thing to expect. 





A change, gradual but definite, is coming in U.S. world policy. 

Change is coming in the idea that U.S. can do everything; that it's up 
to Americans to take on the main job of defending all non-Communists. 

U.S. troops, gradually, are to be drawn back from Europe and Asia. The 
Grawback is starting in Asia. It will start in Europe as Germans rearm. 

The new thought: 200 million West Europeans should be able to find the 
manpower to defend themselves. The 88 million Japanese plus many hundreds of 
millions of other non-Communists in Asia should find manpower for armies. 

There is beginning to be some questioning of the theory that the 160 
million Americans must provide much of the manpower as well as the big share 
of the munitions needed to defend hundreds of millions of other peoples. 











War threat over Formosa seems to be receding, temporarily. 

War involving Formosa, however, remains an eventual probability. War is 
threatened by Communist China, backed up by Russia. U.S. role, when and if 
shooting starts, will be a limited one; will not mean China invasion. 


The Senate that comes back to consider censure of Senator McCarthy will 
be a lame-duck Senate; will be thinking in term of post-mortems. 

Censure resolution, when offered, may run into a filibuster, may get 
tangled in amendments involving rules changes. Censure issue, if it reaches 
a clear-cut vote, is likely to go against McCarthy. Democrats plan to vote 
pretty much as a bloc. Republicans will be divided, some favoring censure. 

Senate return November 8 will involve only the censure problem; will not 
open up the way to other legislation. The House isn't to come back. 
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Now watch the community’s money go to work! 


When a bank moves in, everybody benefits. Here’s what it means to you. 


2 thrive, a community must have 
a market place, schools, places of 
worship, roads, utilities and all the 
many other institutions and services 
essential to health and welfare. To get 
most of these it must have a ready 
source of available money. That’s 
where the bank comes in. 


Putting Money to Work 


Bank loans made possible by the 
community’s deposits and invest- 
ments help finance the butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. Banks 
advance mortgage money for new- 


comers, help old settlers to expand, 
and assist in obtaining the funds 
needed for schools, highways and 
other public improvements. 

Most important of all, they put the 
community’s money to work Jocally. 

That means a great deal because 
wherever money works men and 
women work, too. In the community 
—or the entire nation if you will — 
this results in better living and a 
wider opportunity for all. 


14,000 Banks at Work 
More than 14,000 commercial banks 


across the country are busy making 
money work. They help to make 
money move more safely, swiftly and 
economically into a stream of pay- 
ments that gives life to business in 
every community. 

The Chase National Bank, which 
serves as New York correspondent 
for more than 3,800 U. S. banks, is 
proud to be a part of the American 
banking system. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


White House Wary of Stock Rise . . . If Democrats Win— 
New Investigations . . . U.S. Approved Chiang Air Raids 


The White House was pleased by the 
Senate committee report that recom- 
mended censure of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Some of the President’s 
staff had a hand in the strategy that 
led to.the recommendation. 


e- 2 


Senator McCarthy will be censured 
by the Senate if a vote is taken on a 
straight censure issue, on the basis of 
the existing political line-up. Private 
size-ups indicate Democrats voting al- 
most solidly for such action, with at 
least 15 Republicans joining them. 


ep 


Senator McCarthy’s decision not to 
accept invitations to campaign for the 
Republican Party this year is based 
on his view that the party will show 
net losses at election time and that 
those losses probably would be 
blamed on him if he did campaign. 


x ket 


Stephen Mitchell, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, and 
other Democratic strategists already 
are outlining investigations that they 
will start if they win control of the 
House of Representatives, as they ex- 
pect to do. Power and public-land 
policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration will be the first targets. 


1 ¢ 


President Eisenhower is given this re- 
port on some Senate races: Saltonstall 
seems safe in Massachusetts; Bender 
will probably squeak by against Dem- 
ocrat Burke in Ohio; Ferguson has a 
hard fight in Michigan but should 
win; Cordon may be in trouble in 
Oregon; Republican Meek is a good 
bet to defeat Douglas in Illinois. 


se = 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, after 
campaigning over much of the coun- 
try, sizes up the situation this way: 
Democrats are ahead for control of 


the House and it looks even in the 
Senate races. A fast finish is needed 
by Republicans if they’re to hold 
Congress. 


2 & & 


Mr. Eisenhower has been under in- 
tense pressure to make dozens of cam- 
paign speeches. The President de- 
cided, however, that a very limited 
number of carefully prepared speeches 
would have more political advantages 
than a whistle-stop tour. 


eg ef -@ 


Republican strategists are hinting pri- 
vately that last-minute fireworks, in- 
cluding indictment of some prominent 
Democrats, may be the thing that can 
turn the election to the Republicans 
on November 2. 


xk * 


Arthur Burns, economic adviser to 
the President, is beginning to express 
concern about the rise in the stock 
market, on the ground that it may not 
be fully supported by the outlook for 
profits and dividends. 


r a eS 


Robert Stevens, Army Secretary, 
whose arguments with Senator Mc- 
Carthy touched off the McCarthy 
controversy within the Republican 
Party, feels that he now has White 
House assurance that his job in the 
“little Cabinet” is secure. 


x kek 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
is stepping up the number of Army 
divisions by turning training divisions 
into combat divisions and centering 
training activities within the combat 
divisions. Manpower in the Army ac- 
tually will decline while the number 
of divisions goes up. 


OY ae 


Chiang Kai-shek, head of Nationalist 
China, had U.S. approval before he 


opened his air attack upon the main- 
land of Communist China. American 
commanders advise Chiang to strike 
quickly and strongly against any 
Communist attacks but to avoid ven- 
tures that might lead to big war. 


Se @& 


If Communist Chinese open an air at- 
tack upon Formosa, involving the 
U.S. Navy in action to fulfill commit- 
ments made by this country, the 
Navy’s air forces will strike at Com- 
munist air bases on the mainland. 


x * * 


Sir Winston Churchill and President | 


Eisenhower in recent months have 
carried on a rather extensive personal 
correspondence related to problems 
that concern Great Britain and the 
United States. 


x * * 


Word from President Eisenhower that 
the people of the United States were 
approaching the end of their patience 
in providing aid for a Europe that 
stayed divided had much to do with 
the British and French decision to get 


together on a new plan for defense of © 


Western Europe. 
xk * 


Pierre Mendés-France, Premier of 
France, was somewhat startled to dis- 
cover that high officials of U. S. meant 
business when they warned that fail- 
ure to agree upon firm plans for de- 
fense of Europe would lead to early 
American withdrawal from the Con- 
tinent. 


x *k *& 


U.S. military officials have insisted 
that future military aid to what is left 
of Indo-China be administered un- 


der American direction, rather than : 
through France. The new U.S. policy 7 
is to deal directly in giving aid, wher- © 


ever possible, instead of 
through third parties. 


acting 
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C-54, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE, REFUELS AT MITCHEL AIR FORCE BASE, 


Ey ery private plane, every commercial airliner, 
every military aircraft (with the exception of jets 
flies on modern high octane fuel. To keep ’em flying 
this year, it will take over a billion and a half g gallons 
...not to mention today’s high-powered cars. Every 
drop contains an essential ingredient — tetraethyl 
lead—which must be made with ethyl chloride. 


Ethyl chloride is produced in huge quantities— 
fifty million pounds a year—by National Petro- 
Chemicals—a new division of National Distillers, at 
Tuscola, Illinois. Here hydrogen, chlorine and 
ethylene are combined to produce ethyl chloride. 
From giant steel containers it is transferred—200 
gallons every minute—to tank cars on their way to 
the refineries. 


This is, today, only one branch of National Distil- 
lers’ many div ersified activities, which include the 
pr oduction of other important petrochemicals, ‘sol- 
vents, intermediate and finished chemicals—all 
serving the nation’s consumer and industrial needs. 


HILL and HILL =- BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION sew vork 16, N.. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLDTAYLOR - OLDCROW .- 
BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 










HUGE HORTONSPHERES provide storage for 
National’s ethyl chloride. 























THE ETHYL CHLORIDE UNIT of National’s vast, new 
petrochemicals plant at Tuscola, Ill. 


PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - _ GILBEY’S GIN 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 
Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A ‘Blend, 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe. Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 
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—United Press 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. . . historic decision 


> SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL is making 
a basic change in British policy with his 
decision to put four divisions of British 
Tommies and a tactical air force into 
permament defenses of Europe. The deci- 
sion of the British Prime Minister is an 
attempt to overcome old French fears of 
Germany, thus make possible the crea- 
tion of a European Army. 

When out of office, Sir Winston was 
a leading advocate of European unity, 
eight years ago at Zurich urged France 
and Germany to join in defense of Eu- 
rope. In mid-1950 he was saying that 
Britain “must send large forces to the 
Continent.” In office, he stood more aloof, 
said Britain would consider how to asso- 
ciate with—not join—the European Army 
after its creation. Commonwealth ties and 
old balance-of-power theories were up- 
permost in British minds. 

Now everything is changed. In the long 
view of history, the new decision, in which 
there was a choice, may rank as a more 
historic achievement by Sir Winston than 
his leadership in war, when there was no 
choice except to fight. 


> DEAN ACHESON, much criticized in 
some quarters during his term as Secre- 
tary of State, now is criticizing the way 
in which President Eisenhower works. 

In an article in The Yale Review, Mr. 
Acheson says that the President’s work 
“cannot be got through by listening to 
oral presentations, or briefings, or read- 
ing one-page memoranda.” These are 
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methods learned by the President as an 
Army commander. Mr. Acheson, who 
often took work home with him, says a 
big decision “has to be sweated out.” 

The. ex-Secretary has, in the main, 
been silent, since the change of Adminis- 
trations returned him to his law practice 
in Washington. Once, a year ago, he 
publicly decried cuts in the defense budget. 

Now 61, Mr. Acheson has been in and 
out of Government since 1933. He was 
fired as Under Secretary of the Treasury 
after advising President Roosevelt that 
Congress—not the President—should han- 
dle devaluation of the dollar. Mr. Ache- 
son was a State Department official from 
1941 to 1947, was appointed in 1949 to 
head the Department. 


> RIGHT-HAND MAN to the President 
on defense matters is to be one of Mr. 
Eisenhower's Army colleagues, Col. 
Andrew J. Goodpaster. He succeeds 
the late Brig. Gen. Paul T. Carroll next 
week as defense liaison officer and staff 
secretary—a new and important White 
House post created by Mr. Eisenhower. 

Top secrets will flow across Colonel 
Goodpaster’s desk in a stream. His job 
is to boil down secret documents for the 
President, brief him every morning on 
grave security events. He will sit in 
with the National Security Council, work 
closely with Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 

Only 39, Colonel Goodpaster already is 


—United Press 


COMDR. WILKINSON 
... Unique command 


—United Press 


DEAN ACHESON 
... occasional comment 


an experienced General Staff officer. He 
was graduated from West Point in 1939, 
commanded an Engineer combat bat- 
talion in Italy in World War II. He was 
on the General Staff when Mr. Ejisen- 
hower was Army Chief of Staff, studied 
international relations at Princeton Uni- 
versity, later helped the General set up 
North Atlantic Treaty forces. He was 
District Army Engineer at San Francisco 
when chosen for the White trlIouse job. 


> FIRST ATOMIC SKIPPER in history 
is only 36 years old—but he has a mix- 
ture of talents that show what naval 
leaders of the future will be. The skipper, 
Comdr. Eugene P. Wilkinson, is scien- 
tist as well as sailor. He needs to be, to 
run the U.S. Navy’s first atomic-pow- 
ered submarine, the U.S.S. Nautilus, 
commissioned under his command last 
week. 

Instead of going to Annapolis, Com- 
mander Wilkinson studied chemistry and 
mathematics in California colleges, en- 
tered the Navy in 1940 and, as a sub- 
marine officer, used his mathematics 
to compute torpedo courses. When the 
Nautilus was conceived, his scientific 
background brought him into its develop- 
ment. He spent two years studying nu- 
clear physics and working in the lab- 
oratory that perfected the atomic engine. 

Before taking his new command, Com- 
mander Wilkinson spent 13 more months 
in special training and in preparing his 

(Continued on page 16) 
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x } DESTROYS ENEMY IN 
MATTER OF SECONDS 


Carrier Based Jets to have 
Radar Guided Missiles 


NAVY’S AIR-TO-AIR SPARROW 1 IN PRODUCTION 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


= On May 12, newspapers from coast to 
coast carried headlines like the ones 
above, announcing the Navy’s newest 
weapon of defense—Sparrow I—and the 
beginning of volume production for 
operational use in the fleets. 


# Ahead of these headlines were 7 years of 
intensive cooperative effort shared by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and Sperry. 


w Originally designated project HOT 
SHOT, Sparrow began back in 1947 
when the Bureau of Aeronautics assigned 
to Sperry the full responsibility of creat- 
ing an entirely new air-to-air missile 
system. It had to be light and compact 
— so multiple units could be carried by 
fighter-type jets. It had to be deadly ac- 
curate — capable of outmaneuvering the 
swiftest bombers an enemy could pro- 
duce. And it had to be practical—suitable 
for large-scale production. 


SPARROW AUTOMATICALLY 


3UIDED TO TARGET 






A 


- 


bd 


Visite 


a The rocket-powered, radar-guided 
Sparrow I, coming off the production 
lines here and at the new Sperry Farragut 
plant in Bristol, Tennessee, meets these 
requirements—and more. It embodies the 
proved features of more than 100 differ- 
ent missiles designed, constructed and 
tested during a 7-year period — and the 
finest brains of an organization that has ~ 
devoted more than 40 years creating and 
manufacturing automatic flight control 
and fire control systems. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATI 











PEOPLE of 


THE WEEK 
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hand-picked crew. Sometime next month 
he will take the Nautilus down for the 
first time, see what she can do. With 
other atomic ships to follow, the young 
commander looks like the prototype of 
a new kind of naval officer. 


> HEIR TO DICTATORSHIP in Commu- 
nist China is a tough and wily old gen- 
eral, Chu Teh, who built the Communist 
Army, designed both its victory in revo- 
lution and its entry into Korea. 

Chu, 67, emerges as the only deputy 
to Mao Tse-tung in a shake-up that fol- 
lowed last week’s adoption of a new 
constitution. Under that document, Mao 
is dictator with written sanction to fire 
anybody, run everything. Mao, only 60 
but ailing, put Chu in place to take over 
if Mao either gets sick or dies. 

Two younger men, each 56, were set 
back. Chou En-lai, much in the news as 
host to touring British Socialists and as 
Chinese negotiator with the West, re- 
mains Premier and Foreign Minister— 
but has only administrative powers. Liu 
Shao-chi, top Communist theoretician 
who took over when Mao was sick last 
spring, remains in the hierarchy but was 
bounced from his deputy chairman’s seat. 

The heir to power was a wealthy land- 
lord’s son, educated in the classics, who 
became a revolutionist with Sun Yat-sen 
in 1911, turned to Communism in Ber- 
lin in 1922, was trained in Moscow for 
two years. Returning to China, he round- 
ed up a peasant army, joined Mao a 
year later. 


> A HOPEFUL HOSTESS among British 
Socialists is Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
who disclosed last week that she has in- 
vited the Communist Premiers of Russia 
and China to visit England. Dr. Summer- 
skill often gets into the news in odd ways 
but has not previously taken a hand in 
international affairs. 

She opposes professional boxing and 
last winter waged a no-decision public 
debate with promoter Jack Solomons on 
that subject. A long-time feminist, she 
introduced a bill in Parliament two 
years ago to enable wives to draw part 
of their husbands’ pay direct from their 
bosses. The bill didn’t pass. During 
World War II, she won a fight to admit 
women into Britain’s Home Guard. She 
did it by going to the House of Commons 
rifle range and firing seven bullseyes out 
of 10. One of her most recent achieve- 
ments was at a party in Moscow, where 
Soviet Premier Georgi M. Malenkov 
hopped over a garden wall to pick some 
flowers for her. 

Dr. Summerskill, a doctor’s daughter, 
is a practicing physician and is married 
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—-HOW TO MAKE IKE’S STEW— 





—Wide World 


> PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
who likes to cook “he-man” 
dishes, last week let out a se- 
cret: his recipe for beef stew. 
He fed the stew to White House 
reporters at Cherry Hills Coun- 
try Club in Denver, then permit- 
ted them to tell how it is made. 
Cut down from 60-bowl, news- 
corps size to six-bowl, family 
size, here it is: 

2 Ibs. prime round stew meat 

3 Ib. small potatoes 

6 small carrots 

14 Ib. small onions 

2 fresh tomatoes 

214, pts. beef stock 

thyme, bay leaves, garlic in 

small cloth bag 

salt, pepper, monosodium glu- 

tamate 

Stew meat until tender, add 
vegetables and seasonings, cook 
until vegetables are done. Strain 
off 1% pints of stew liquor, 
thicken with mixture of 2 ounces 
of flour in 4 cup of fat from 
marrowbone stock, pour back 
into stew. Simmer half an hour, 
serve hot. 

The President boosted the 
size of his recipe to feed the 
reporters, but let out word that 
it is “practically the same” as 
he makes for his fishing bud- 
dies. In the picture, the Presi- 
dent is serving Laurence H. 
Burd, of the Chicago Tribune 
while Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson looks on. 











to another physician. She has been a 
Labor member of Parliament since 1938 
and is vice chairman of the Labor Party. 


> A STALKING HORSE for Communism 
in Mexico was revived last week with 
readmission to the party of Diego 
Rivera, whose talent for painting murals 
gained him a world reputation. 

The aging Sefior Rivera, now 67, has 
been a revolutionary for half a century, 
became a Communist in 1922. The Soviet 
party-liners threw him out in 1929, how- 
ever, for befriending Leon Trotsky. Senior 
Rivera broke with Trotsky in 1940, a 
few months before Trotsky was assassi- 
nated. Since that break, Sefior Rivera 
has been begging for readmission, two 
years ago came forward with the “self- 
criticism” that he had been “a coward, 
traitor, counterrevolutionary, abject de- 
generate.” 

Significance of his readmission, ap- 
parently, is to regain for Communists 
some of the prestige they lost in the revo- 
lution in neighboring Guatemala. Sefior 
Rivera also is a close friend of former 
Mexican President Lazaro CAardenas, a 
man still powerful in Mexico. Besides, he 
is a handy propagandist, like the expatri- 
ate Spanish “peace dove” painter, Pablo 
Picasso. In fact, Sefior Rivera was a Paris 
associate, years ago, of Picasso and the 
Communist author Ilya Ehrenburg. 


> “THE SLY, GRAY FOX” of German 
diplomacy, aging Franz von Papen, is 
back in the news as backer of a plan to 
cut German ties with the U.S., reunite 
his country as a power within a neu- 
tralized Central European bloc. 

Vor Papen is the fourth former Chan- 
cellor of Germany to embrace this idea 
in recent weeks. The others are Heinrich 
Bruening, Hans Luther and Joseph Wirth. 
Several wealthy Ruhr industrialists are 
financing the idea, and their success in 
spreading the plan worries U. S. officials. 

Now 74, Von Papen still is clever and 
glib—the same man who early in his 
career earned such labels as “master spy” 
and “devil in a top hat.” He was German 
Ambassador to the U. S. in World War I 
days, until kicked out in 1915. Even so, 
he was accused of engineering the Black 
Tom explosion at Jersey City docks in 
1916. Back in Germany, he served on 
the German General Staff, entered poli- 
tics, became Chancellor in 1932, helped 
maneuver Hitler into power, promoted 
the annexation of Austria, ran wartime 
spy rings as German Ambassador to 
Turkey. He was acquitted of war crimes 
at the Nuremberg trials, but a German 
denazification court gave him an eight- 
year sentence. 
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_ on mineral wealth unlimited 
: | in "Treasure Chest’ land. 


n | No other region in America has such great quantities of so 


| many raw minerals and chemicals as the vast Utah, Idaho, 


e | Wyoming and Colorado area served by Utah Power & Light Co. 
- | Development of its fabulous natural wealth is just beginning. 


Detailed information is contained in 
Area Resources Brochure — “A Treas- 
ure Chest in the Growing West.” 
Write, wire or telephone for a copy. 
Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. Address: 
W. A. Huckins, Man- 
ager, Business Devel- 
opment Department, 
Dept. 11, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. 
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Most of it, though proved, is still untouched. To modern indus- 
try it offers opportunity of a scope unduplicated anywhere. 











Every major basic raw 
chemical. 


60% of U.S.A. phosphate 
reserves. 


214 different minerals. 


One-third of nation’s 
copper. 


Largest proved uranium 
reserves in nation. 


Greatest concentration 
of non-ferrous metal 
mills, smelters, refineries 
in U.S.A. 


Largest steel mill west 
of Mississippi. 


Low-cost power, water, 
fuel. 


Intelligent and stable 
labor force. 


Sound diversified 
economy. 


Healthful climate with 
low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, 
far west market where 
America is growing 
fastest. 


Plus... plenty of 
“elbow room.” 











UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 








] Arctic Al, explorer of the frozen northern reaches, was 

e headed home for winter and the sunny southern 
beaches. ““Mush, you huskies, mush!” he cried, “forget 
there’s no more snodw—the Statler’s round the corner, 
and that’s where we want fo go!” 


2 Established in his Statler room, our hero gave a cheer. 

e “My dogs and I are used to space—there’s plenty of 
it here! That bed’s as soft as powdered snow—the 
sheets are just as white! I think we’ve found the perfect 
place to spend a restful night. 

















3 “This Statler bath’s like something from a super- 

e splendid palace. Its shiny gleam could rival the 
aurora borealis! The water’s sparkling hot! There’s 
lots of soap for sudsing up—I haven’t seen such soft 
white towels since Hector was a pup! 








“This food is great! The best I’ve found in all my 

4, explorations! The prices, too, are fair for such rare 
viands and potations. The Statler chef’s a gifted man 
—the service, too, is fine. The menu’s long and varied 
—it’s the best, all down the line!” 








Next day, refreshed and vitalized, the party ventured 
forth. “We'll all come back,” cried Arctic Al, “when 
we're returning north. We’ve found the perfect stop- 
ping place, we’ve had a perfect rest! We're really sold 
on Statler, for you truly are a guest!” 





















STATLER) 


HOTELS 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK * BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES + HARTFORD 








Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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NEW STRATEGY FOR 
U.S. IN EUROPE 















change. 


A new strategy is being shaped by 
the United States for its part in the 
defense of Europe. This strategy calls 
for gradual withdrawal of American di- 
visions from the Continent and for ma- 
jor reliance on “massive retaliation” to 
restrain Russia. 

The partial pull-back of U.S. combat 
units from Europe is being forced by 
events, despite a “unity” agreement 
sought in the latest Allied conference 
in London. West Germany soon is to be 
given full sovereignty. A sovereign Ger- 
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Role of the United States in Europe's de- 
fense now is to undergo gradual, basic 


New strategy, forced by events, is to take 
hold even if France reaches agreement over 
“unified” forces. Its main points— 

® American divisions will start partial with- 
drawal from the Continent as Germany gets 








its sovereignty, rearms. Troops will go into a 
mobile reserve. 


© U.S. main effort will shift toward build- 


many will get American help in rearm- 
ing. An armed Germany is not expected 
to accept indefinitely the presence of 5 
U.S. divisions, 4 British divisions, 2 
French divisions. 

American divisions, as they gradually 
are pulled out of Germany, will be re- 
turned home to form a mobile reserve for 
use anywhere that trouble breaks out. 

Even before this gradual withdrawal, 
the U.S. is revising downward its esti- 
mate of the role that American troops 
can play in Europe. 


GERMAN FIGHTING MEN: THE PLAN IS TO FORM 12 DIVISIONS 


ing up air bases in nine countries on the 
periphery of Western Europe. 

@ “Massive retaliation,’’ as a means of re- 
straining Russia from starting any attack on 
Europe, is to become the big U.S. job. 


American plans had been based on the 
creation of a European Army through 
the European Defense Community, to 
include 12 German divisions as a start. 
France killed that idea. But the French 
still insist on restraints for West German 
rearmament that U.S. officials feel can 
complicate the problem of European de- 
fense. There is a tendency to question 
the stability of arrangements in Europe 
involving co-operation between France 
and Germany. 

It is concluded in Washington that 
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France today tends to regard Germany 
as the No. 1 enemy. The French appear 
less alarmed by Communism and the 
threat of Russia than they are about an 
armed Germany. 

The U.S., on the other hand, is con- 
vinced that Russia, not Germany, is the 
No. 1 enemy in today’s world—that the 
50, million West Germans should get the 
right to help build a defense against Rus- 
sia, without being surrounded with rigid 
restrictions. 

Talks just held in London between 
foreign ministers of the interested na- 
tions do not materially alter the Ameri- 
can decision. The French Parliament is 
given a chance to agree to effective 
German rearmament. But, even if that 
agreement is speedily reached, the over- 
all strategy of the U.S. still is to be re- 
vised to meet new conditions. 

Armed services of the U.S., in any 
event, are under orders to prepare “con- 
tingency” plans for aiding the defense of 
Europe without major dependence on 
France. 

This country is committed by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
consider an attack upon any member of 
the alliance as an attack upon itself. 
There is to be no weakening of this com- 
mitment. A move by Russia in Europe 
would be all-out war for U.S. 

How the United States is to fight that 
war, however, is a matter for American 
strategists to determine in the light of a 
changing situation. 

High American officials explain that 
there never was any intention that a 
large proportion of American strength 
should be based permanently in Europe. 
Build-up of American forces there came 
in 1950, when it appeared that Russia 
might be planning all-out war. 

The U.S. expectation, however, was 
that European nations—Germany includ- 
ed—would build adequate defenses of 
their own. With 200 million Europeans 
to draw from, it was felt, Europe could 
provide the ground forces for defense 
without heavy dependence upon the 
limited manpower of the United States. 

That idea of American strategists for 
generating a strong land defense against 
Russia now is much battered, owing in 
large part to the preoccupation of France 
with fear of Germany—not of Russia. 

The recasting of U. S. strategy is under 
way as a consequence. 

The new approach, being forced upon 
American planners, is to rest basically on 
plans for “massive retaliation” in the 
event that Russia attacks. 

That decision, as applied to Europe, 
assumes that atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons will be used—perhaps decisively 
—in any major war of* the future. Any 
other assumption is held to give to the 

Russians an overwhelming advantage, 
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IN FRANCE, GERMANY 


Gradually withdraw U. S. troops, as 
German strength grows, in order to 
build up mobile reserves of U. S. 
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IN AFRICA, ASIA, EUROPE 


Build up bases for air retaliation from 
Britain, Spain, French Morocco, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan. 
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France is preoccupied with fear of Germany 
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IN BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS 


Develop ports as supply channels for 
NATO forces, including West Germany. 
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Rely on Europeans, as “friend- 
ly partners,” to set up their 
own joint land defense— while 
U. S. troops gradually are 
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GERMANY’S ADENAUER WITH ANTHONY EDEN 
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due to the masses of trained manpower 
at their disposal. 

Massive retaliation, as the strategy for 
Europe, calls for basing American air 
power on the periphery of the Con- 
tinent. It does not call for large American 
ground forces in Western Europe itself. 

Under the new strategy, approxi 
mately half a division will remain indefi- 
nitely in Berlin. Some forces will be left 
in a rearmed and sovereign Germany, if 
the Germans request them. American 
troops will remain in Austria so long as 
that country is denied its independence 
by Russia. A token force of 5,000 men 
may remain in the Trieste area 

Some of the divisions in Europe, how- 
ever, gradually are to be returned to en- 
ter the strategic reserve of the United 
States. Some divisions from the Far 
East already have been brought back. 
Other combat units of the U.S. Army 
still are scattered over much of the 
earth, performing functions that the 
manpower of other nations could per- 
form if permitted. 

Effect of the new strategy, as applied 
to commitments made by the U.S. tor 
the defense of Europe, actually will be to 
boost considerably the effective strength 
of this country, in the opinion of its 
top military strategists. 

The gains, as they see it, are these: 

1. Build-up of a strategic reserve of 
uncommitted ground forces on U.S. ter 
ritory will add to the flexibility of Ameri 
can military power. Most U.S. soldiers 
now are dispersed, tied down at garrisons 
in about 50 countries around the world 
so that this country really is strong no 
where in terms of land forces. By cert:.»! 
izing forces, there will be a gain in 
strength available for use wherever 
trouble may require quick action. 

2. Substantial savings in cost car! 
realized. Maintaining large forces abroad 
runs up into big money in transportation 
of troops, their dependents and _ civil 
ians; special overseas pay allowances: 
construction of housing and other facili- 
ties; supply lines stretched over thou- 
sands of miles; manpower needed to 
make up for time lost in travel; plus the 
cost of maintaining tactical air support 
for U.S. troops overseas. 

With a reduction in the number of 
men maintained abroad, costs go down in 
a striking way, and savings could run 
eventually into the billions of dollars. 

3. Money saved on troop maintenance 
in Europe and Asia can then be used, in 
part at least, to strengthen defenses at 
home and to invest in the highly expen- 
sive new weapons that a policy of 
massive retaliation requires. 

4. Planners in the Pentagon, under 
great pressure to get military costs down, 
also see a possibility that some of the 
money saved can be used to give a net 
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reduction in U.S. arms outlays, thus 
help balance the federal budget. 

The new strategy does call for a build- 
up on the periphery of Europe and in Ger- 
many. The cost, however, is to be small 
compared with the investment made in 
past efforts to create strength in Europe. 

Germany, first of all, is to be furnished 
with arms and equipment for its 12 divi- 
sions of troops. Nearly all of this equip- 
ment already is on hand in Europe, in 
U.S. depots awaiting transfer to a Ger- 
man force when one is raised. Indications 
are that the West German force can be 
raised, trained and armed with these 
stocks in 12 to 18 months after the go- 
ahead signal is given. 

Air bases, to be built in nine countries 
on the fringes of West Europe, al- 
ready are included in the U.S. military 
budget. In French Morocco, bases are 
largely completed, with future construc- 
tion to be of a “temporary” nature due to 
uncertainties of the French position 
there. The build-up in Spain is to be ex- 
tensive but slow. Italy, Greece and Tur- 
key already are getting major air bases 
for NATO use. Pakistan is being added 
to the list. Britain now contains elaborate 
American bases; Libya and Saudi Arabia 
have bases in place. 

In the Mediterranean, the new strat- 
egy also calls for a build-up in U.S. 
carrier strength, with more aircraft car- 
riers moved in from other U.S. fleets. 

When this “peripheral” build-up is 
complete, massive retaliation then is to 
be. relied upon as the big restraining 
force. The expectation is that, with the 
U.S. able to strike back with devastating 
atomic blows from multiple bases near- 
by, Russia will not dare attack Western 
Europe herself. 
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U. S. SUPPLIES FOR EUROPE 
. . « new ports of entry? 


Nor does the U.S. plan to withdraw 
completely from Europe’s land defenses. 
There is no thought of pulling out of 
NATO. Americans will retain a major 
voice in directing NATO forces. Ameri- 
can troops remaining on the Continent 
still will be enough to commit U.S. 
combat forces irrevocably if Commu- 
nist armies do strike. 

Dollar aid, under the new strategy, is 
to stay firmly under U.S. control. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles has told 
the nine-nation German rearmament 
conference in London that this country 
will insist upon “retaining control of the 
nature and disposition” of U.S. aid to 
any European defense organization. He 
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U.S. TROOPS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
. .. @ gradual withdrawal of manpower 


flatly rejected a French proposal there 
that control over American arms aid be 
turned over to an enlarged “Brussels 
alliance.” 

Reliance on France will be reduced 
wherever possible, if U.S. planners have 
their way. Ports in Belgium and the 
Netherlands are to be developed as bases 
for supplying the remaining U. S. troops 
in Europe and the rebuilt German forces, 
as a means of reducing somewhat the de- 
pendence of supply lines running through 
France. 

Much of the build-up that was planned 
for bases in French North Africa will go 
now to Spain. Some U.S. air and logisti- 
cal units may be withdrawn gradually 
from French soil. The build-up of Ger- 
man forces will cut the reliance on the 
French Army as the only big land power 
in Western Europe. 

Britain, under the new planning, is to 
continue as the principal U.S. ally. U.S. 
forces in Britain are to increase some- 
what, not decrease. British air power is 
to supplement U.S: air power in the 
beefing up of air strength for the mas- 
sive-retaliation policy. 

Just how far U.S. strategy for Europe 
will shift in the period is to depend on 
the French and what they agree to in 
the way of unified European forces. 
But the basic decisions already have 
been made, forced by events. As Ger- 
many begins to rearm, U.S. troops will 
begin to withdraw from the Continent 
and U.S. effort will center more and 
more on massive retaliation for the 
defense of Europe. 


Full text of Secretary Dulles’s state- 


ment on the future U.S. role in defense 
of Europe—page 45. 
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Still alive, vital, compelling . . . the pioneer spirit that made our nation great. 
And General Telephone, America’s largest independent telephone system, 
is growing with the same dynamic spirit. Daily our linemen stride the 21 state area we serve... 


extending our millions of miles of wire and cable. And progress marches with them... 





new homes, industries, communities . . . new opportunities. The America we serve will 
} keep on expanding, developing, growing. And we’ll keep step by providing the modern, 


low cost communication that smoothes the path of progress wherever it leads. 
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reduction in U.S. arms outlays, thus 
help balance the federal budget. 

The new strategy does call for a build- 
up on the periphery of Europe and in Ger- 
many. The cost, however, is to be small 
compared with the investment made in 
past efforts to create strength in Europe. 

Germany, first of all, is to be furnished 
with arms and equipment for its 12 divi- 
sions of troops. Nearly all of this equip- 
ment already is on hand in Europe, in 
U.S. depots awaiting transfer to a Ger- 
man force when one is raised. Indications 
are that the West German force can be 
raised, trained and armed with these 
stocks in 12 to 18 months after the go- 
ahead signal is given. 

Air bases, to be built in nine countries 
on the fringes of West Europe, al- 
ready are included in the U.S. military 
budget. In French Morocco, bases are 
largely completed, with future construc- 
tion to be of a “temporary” nature due to 
uncertainties of the French position 
there. The build-up in Spain is to be ex- 
tensive but slow. Italy, Greece and Tur- 
key already are getting major air bases 
for NATO use. Pakistan is being added 
to the list. Britain now contains elaborate 
American bases; Libya and Saudi Arabia 
have bases in place. 

In the Mediterranean, the new strat- 
egy also calls for a build-up in U.S. 
carrier strength, with more aircraft car- 
riers moved in from other U.S. fleets. 

When this “peripheral” build-up is 
complete, massive retaliation then is to 
be. relied upon as the big restraining 
force. The expectation is that, with the 
U.S. able to strike back with devastating 
atomic blows from multiple bases near- 
by, Russia will not dare attack Western 
Europe herself. 
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Nor does the U.S. plan to withdraw 
completely from Europe’s land defenses. 
There is no thought of pulling out of 
NATO. Americans will retain a major 
voice in directing NATO forces. Ameri- 
can troops remaining on the Continent 
still will be enough to commit U.S. 
combat forces irrevocably if Commu- 
nist armies do strike. 

Dollar aid, under the new strategy, is 
to stay firmly under U.S. control. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles has told 
the nine-nation German rearmament 
conference in London that this country 
will insist upon “retaining control of the 
nature and disposition” of U.S. aid to 
any European defense organization. He 
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flatly rejected a French proposal there 
that control over American arms aid be 
turned over to an enlarged “Brussels 
alliance.” 

Reliance on France will be reduced 
wherever possible, if U.S. planners have 
their way. Ports in Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands are to be developed as bases 
for supplying the remaining U. S. troops 
in Europe and the rebuilt German forces, 
as a means of reducing somewhat the de- 
pendence of supply lines running through 
France. 

Much of the build-up that was planned 
for bases in French North Africa will go 
now to Spain. Some U.S. air and logisti- 


cal units may be withdrawn gradually | 


from French soil. The build-up of Ger- 
man forces will cut the reliance on the 
French Army as the only big land power 
in Western Europe. 

Britain, under the new planning, is to 
continue as the principal U.S. ally. U.S. 
forces in Britain are to increase some- 
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Just how far U.S. strategy for Europe P 
will shift in the period is to depend on | 
the French and what they agree to in | 
the way of unified European forces. | 
But the basic decisions already have | 


been made, forced by events. As Ger- 
many begins to rearm, U.S. troops will 
begin to withdraw from the Continent 


and U.S. effort will center more and | 


more on massive retaliation for 


defense of Europe. 
Full text of Secretary Dulles’s state- 


ment on the future U.S. role in defense 
of Europe—page 45. 
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Still alive, vital, compelling . . . the pioneer spirit that made our nation great. 


And General Telephone, America’s largest independent telephone system, 
is growing with the same dynamic spirit. Daily our linemen stride the 21 state area we serve... 
extending our millions of miles of wire and cable. And progress marches with them... 
new homes, industries, communities . . . new opportunities. The America we serve will 
keep on expanding, developing, growing. And we’ll keep step by providing the modern, 


low cost communication that smoothes the path of progress wherever it leads. 
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Russians now can buy from 
U.S. or its allies many of the 
things needed to build for war. 

U.S. retains export controls, 
but hundreds of items have been 
taken off the ‘strategic’ list— 
scrap iron, machine tools, mili- 
tary trucks, locomotives, alumi- 
num in some forms. 

For a close look at what the 
Russians can buy here— 


An agent of Russia, shopping for 
war materials, can go to the United 
States or one of the U.S. allies today 
and buy nearly anything he wants ex- 
cept actual munitions. 

The agent will have to get an export 
license, but he will find that bans on sale 
of strategic goods are coming down— 
both in United States and other Western 
nations. 

The U.S. list of items the Russian 
agent is specifically banned from buying 
has been cut nearly in half, from 1,450 
to 787. More important, policy now is to 


Pry Sr as 


approve export licenses for many border- 
line cases. 

Thus far, there has been no rapid in- 
crease in Russian orders for American 
goods. Orders tend to be placed, in- 
stead, with U.S. allies in Western Eu- 
rope—where dollars are not required. An 
application for export license always is 
subject to denial. New opportunities for 
Russian buyers, nonetheless, are opening 
up. 

A Russian agent, for example, now is 
able to go directly to U.S. factories and 
buy most types of machine tools, the big- 
gest single need of the Soviet arms in- 
dustry today. He can purchase, for one 
thing, quantities of metal lathes that, 
with minor modifications, can he used 
in Russian munitions plants as well as in 
civilian industry. 

U.S. policy, hell find, has been 
changed so that an export license will 
be granted for any “standard” machine 
tool and withheld only for models that 
contain recent American innovations. 

The ban is still on for ammunition, 
bombs and guns, but he can order chemi- 
cals such as acetone, used in making am- 
munition, or several types of alcohol used 
in the manufacture of explosives. 

Then he can go to Detroit and pick up 


WILL U.S. HELP TO ARM RUSSIA? 


Lid Is Being Lifted Now for Communist Buyers) 








: 
whole fleets of military trucks, finished) 
automobiles and tractors. The ban is!) 
completely off here, except for mode) 
with multiaxle drive. 

Locomotives are available, too, with 
no questions asked. He can buy new Die. 
sel, steam or electric types—everything 
except turbine models. There is hardly! 
any form of military transport, in fact) 
that is kept out of reach. 

Military aircraft, as such, cannot be 
bought by the agent of Russia. But some! 
aviation-training equipment is available.’ 
So are portable aircraft hangars. : 

Fuel for aircraft, as well as tanks and! 
trucks, can be processed, too, from petro-/ 
leum products that the Russian can buy” 
in the U.S. He can purchase crude pe- 
troleum, unfinished oils for further re? 
fining, or even refined oils of several! 
types. 

Aluminum ores and concentrates, es. 
sential for making military aircraft, also! 
can be bought by the Russian agent! 
here. 

Air bases and aircraft factories both} 
can be built with construction machin- 4 
ery, which he is free to buy from U.S. 
firms. Under the new policy, he can! 
place orders for concrete pavers, self-) 
propelled graders, soil compactors, power 













UNTIL NOW: 


These are some of the 663 items now 
removed from the U. S. restricted list: 
Machine tools of most kinds e Chemicals for explosives e Some military trucks 
and cars e Scrap iron of some types e Steel ingots, lead, aluminum ore e Semi- 
processed aircraft fuel e Portable aircraft hangars and bridges e Airfield con- '@ 
struction machinery e Modern mining equipment e Rubber and tires e “Miracle 
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drugs,” other medicines 


Source: Basic Data, Dept. of Commerce 
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excavators, huge concrete mixers, power 
cranes, even off-the-road haulage vehic- 
les used in constructing roads—and air- 
fields—in a hurry. 

Metals for making munitions of all 
kinds-tanks, guns, ships, planes, am- 
munition—are made available to the Rus- 
sian buyer as well. He can order steel 
ii.gots, bars of carbon steel and alloy 
sieel, some forms of scrap iron, quantities 
of industrially important new metals like 
ferrotungsten and ferromanganese, Cop- 
per-base alloys can be bought in semi- 
fabricated forms. And lead, important 
in the atomic age for shielding, is off the 
banned list now. 

Fabricated metal products, in great 
demand by Russia, can be picked up in 
many cases under new regulations. 
Taimgs such as metal tools and basic 
hardware, banned only a few weeks ago, 
can be bought by the agent now. So 
can portable bridges, useful in many mil- 
itary operations. Steel tanks, railroad 
tracks, fabricated steel products of a 
wide variety are specifically released 
from the embargo list. 

rubber, once high -on the list of 
banned goods, now can be bought by the 
Kussian agent in many forms. Three 
types of synthetic rubber can be ordered 
in any quantity. Rubber tires can be 
obtained for trucks, tractors, passenger 
cars, farm implements, even military 
vehicles except for cross-country types. 

Uranium, in the atomic age, is off 
limits to the Russian buyer. But he'll 
find that mining equipment, able to dig 
uranium ore as well as coal, has become 
available as of now. Orders can be placed 
with U.S. firms for things such as under- 
ground loading machines, ore-cutting de- 
vices, electric mine hoists, mine shuttle 
cars, ore-handling equipment, other 
specialized mining machines. 

Medicines, including most of the 
“miracle” drugs, now come off the list of 
strategic goods as well. Among other 
things, the agent can buy up unlimited 
amounts of streptomycin and penicillin, 
as well as all forms of sulfonamide drugs 
and sulfadiazine. 

Hundreds of other categories of goods 
become available, too. Bulletproof glass, 
for example, can be bought in the U.S. 
by the Soviet agent. Cement for high- 
temperature oil-well-drilling operations 
is no longer considered “strategic.” Sev- 
eral varieties of synthetic fabrics are 
released for purchase. The Russian, shop- 
ping around, can place orders for big oil- 
storage tanks . . . some steam-turbine 
generator sets ... quantities of telephone 
equipment . . . several types of textile 
machinery . . . parts for “military water- 
craft” . . . many industrial chemicals, 
available in bulk. 

Even U.S. Army and Marine Corps 

(Continued on page 26) 





































How TEMCO helps Boeing 
build B-47’s... 


There’s more than a touch of TEMCO in the famous 
Boeing Stratojets now on guard around the world. 
Under sub-contract, TEMCO has been delivering aft 
fuselage sections to Boeing for over three years. Proud 
to be associated with this outstanding aircraft builder, 4 
TEMCO believes that such cooperation within the in- & 
dustry is a big factor in the Nation’s defense potential. ®& 
In addition to Boeing; Convair, Lockheed, McDonnell, 
and Republic are simplifying production by sub-con- Pe. 
tracting major components to TEMCO. TEMCO earned jee 
these contracts because of its established reputation for $e 
delivering a quality product, on schedule, at one of the WS 
lowest costs in the industry. 0 





Rear fuselage sec- 
tions for the B-47 
—— Stratojet have been 
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this sensational 
demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on 
your desk...made in 1 minute 
.--for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on non- 
sensitized paper—instead of specially 
treated papers; and get 3 or more cop- 
ies, instead of 1, from each sheet of mat- 
rix paper. No adfustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price— $240. 


CEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show ycu how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY---= 


Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free L: 
Verifax folder and address R-6 
of nearest Recordak office. 


Name. 





Company 





Address. 





State 


City. 


=RECORDPK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
1 I 
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field uniforms are off the list of strategic 
goods now, can be bought from U.S. 
surplus stores by the Russian agent. 

Can Russia afford to enter the Ameri- 
can market and place large-scale orders 
for war-industry supplies, as Japan did in 
the 1930s? U.S. officials say there is no 
question about it, if the Communists 
really want to. 

Russia has shipped to the Bank of 
England within the past year, for exam- 
ple, from 100 to 200 million dollars in 
gold with which to pay for goods bought 
by her agents in the West. Reserve stocks 
of Russian gold, all readily convertible 


METALS ARE LOADED FOR SHIPMENT TO RUSSIA 


that list to buyers in Western Europe, 
for example, required special export li- 
censes and a lot of administrative over- 
head. Now the released items can be 
shipped to U.S. friends abroad without 
going through the complex licensing pro- 
cedure. They can also, as a_ practical 
matter, be resold to Communist countries | 
in most cases. 

The argument of U.S. allies went 
something like this: Every shipment of 
American goods to the Soviet Union or 
its satellites in Eastern Europe still must 
have a special export license, still may be 
prevented by administrative action, even 
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Will this be happening at U. S. ports? 


into dollars, are estimated in the bil- 
lions. 

Shipping is no problem. The free ports 
of Hamburg, Antwerp, Copenhagen and 
Rotterdam already are widely used as 
transfer points, where Communist ships 
can pick up cargoes from Western ships, 
carry them to Soviet ports. Russians have 
chartered more than 100 foreign ships to 
carry goods to and from Soviet-bloc na- 
tions, and more ships are being order- 
ed built for Russia by Western shipbuild- 
ers. 

Behind the new lowering of bans 
against shipping U.S. goods to Russia 
is a record of mounting pressure by this 
country’s allies. For them, the effect of a 
U.S. embargo list of 1,450 items was a 
great deal of paper work, among other 
things. Each shipment of U.S. goods on 


for items removed from the embargo list. | 
And many of the newly released items 
are available to Russia elsewhere—say, | 
from firms in Western Germany—without © 
paying high shipping costs from the U. S. 

Many hundreds of items then were | 
removed from the embargo list on the 7 
theory that Russians either produce those 7 
goods themselves or have another, ' 
cheaper source of supply. 

But the fact remains that a Russian 
agent now can order hundreds of items 
from U.S. industry that a short while 
ago were listed as strategic war goods. 
And there has been a “substantial flow 
of trade inquiries” from the Soviet bloc 
in recent weeks. What the Russians plan 
to do about this new prime source of 
supply for the things they need to build 
up their war industry remains to be seen. 
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at a reduced premium for the first 3 years! 








‘ We call this great new policy ‘“‘Life Modified 





























Three’ —LM.-3 for short. It enables you to own sub- 
‘a TODAY!—you can apply for at least $5,000 of stantial life insurance protection today when your 
= permanent life insurance protection for your family needs it most—instead of waiting until your 
if family at a low rate. A physical examination income increases. 
“— 5 may not be necessary if you’re in good health : 
os and between the ages of 10 and 40. “a LM-3, yo buy mane or ancy os ae yr 
— ; ‘ e insurance right now at a low rate. At the end o 
#) 3 th coon Alle yd epee si the third year the premium increases slightly. But 
é dividends can be used to reduce payments to the dividends om nt “she gc en s — ie 
me less than the original rate, as shown in the mium payments—and on the basis Of the presen 
3 chart below. And cash values continue to grow! dividend scale, these are at least sufficient to offset 
the premium increase! What’s more, by taking out 
LM-3 now, you get the added advantage of the lower 
; HOW IT ag yr oy AMOUNT basic premium rates in effect for younger men. 
RATION : 
But that’s not all! LM-3 builds generous cash and 
J Age at Annual Premium Annual Premium Average Payment loan values—available to you for any emergency. 
—_ oe? oF = satay a0." And if you’re in good health and between the ages | 
: of 10 and 40, you may not even have to take a | 
‘ 25 82.70 97.30 74.46 physical examination. | 
Ask your New York Life agent about this new 
: 35 111.10 130.70 101.18 budget-wise LM-3 policy today—or mail the coupon 
ist. | now! LM-3 is available throughout the U. S., Hawaii, 
ms | 45 161.25 189.70 146.65 Alaska and Canada. New York Life is 109 years old 
ay, I and is one of the strongest legal reserve life insurance 
out fe *If oo a sueees bags hy pera of the pre- companies In the world. 
S. i Bair cnt Mauivie Vga Teds & ant a quacanten, antinate 
Ss or promise of dividends or results. 
ere & fre ee en ee en ne en ee eae ae 
the 
ose | New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-6 
er, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


L (in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
MAI Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information 


PON on your new LM-3 policy, minimum amount $5,000. 
{ NAME AGE 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Campaign Report: 


EAST—DEMOCRATS’ HOPES UP; 
MOUNTAIN STATES—LITTLE CHANGE 


From two more parts of the country come 
more portents of trouble for the Republicans 
in the congressional elections ahead. 

Democratic prospects are found to be good 
for picking up some seats in the Middle At- 
lantic States, perhaps another in the Northern 
Rocky Mountain region. Surveys by U.S. 


More signs of Democratic gains in 
November's congressional elections are 
turning up. These signs are in two widely 
Separated areas—the Middle Atlantic 
region of New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, and the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain states of Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana. 

On-the-spot surveys by U.S. News & 
World Report show that the Democrats 
stand a good chance of gaining one or 
two Senate seats and perhaps seven to 
12 House seats in these seven States. 

This comes on top of surveys, printed 
by U.S. News & World Report last week, 
that showed signs of Republican trouble 
in two other regions—the Pacific Coast 





=Wide World 


DEMOCRAT HOWELL 


and New England—where two or three 
Republican House seats and possibly two 
Republican Senate seats were in danger. 

As of the present, then, the Repub- 
licans—unless they come up with new 
strength in other areas—appear to be 
facing an uphill fight to keep their nar- 
row control of Congress. 

On the East Coast, the Republicans 
face Senate trouble in New Jersey and 
danger of some House setbacks in 
Pennsylvania and New York—plus a 
close Senate fight in Delaware. Repub- 
licans are given an edge in New York’s 
Governorship contest and are expected 
to hold their own in House elections in 
New Jersey and Delaware. 














—Burck in The Chicago Sun Times 


“YOU LIKE ME—OR ELSE!" 


News & World Report in these areas follow 
similar findings last week in New England 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

Outlook now, unless Republicans pick up 
ground in the campaign's last weeks, is that 
Democrats are likely to win control of the 
House, might even take the Senate, too. 


In New Jersey, a bitter factional fight | 


may cost the Republicans a Senate seat. 
But the Democrats appear, to most im- 
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eyes sama 
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partial observers, to be overoptimistic in | 


their talk of picking up two to five House 
seats. The present party division of New 
Jersey Representatives is eight Repub- 
licans, six Democrats—and the outlook 
is that the party line-up will remain like 
this. 

The factional fight is against the Re- 
publican senatorial candidate, former 
Representative Clifford P. Case. A con- 
servative segment of the party organiza- 
tion considers him far too “liberal.” He 
has antagonized some party members by 
his criticism of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
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REPUBLICAN CASE 


In New Jersey, party troubles plague the Republicans 
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Carthy of Wisconsin. Conservatives want 
to take over the Republican Party in 
New Jersey, and a few seem willing to 
sacrifice the party’s Senate seat in order 
to do so. 

Another factor aiding the Democratic 
candidate, Charles R. Howell, is this: A 
study by the Princeton Research Service, 
an impartial agency financed by inde- 
pendent New Jersey newspapers, reports 
that there are more Democrats than 
Republicans in New Jersey for the first 
time since December, 1951. 

When President Eisenhower carried 
New Jersey in 1952 with 57.5 per cent 
of the vote, polls showed 36 per cent of 
New Jersey residents called themselves 
Republicans and a like number Demo- 
crats. In 1953, the poll percentages were 
41 per cent Republican, and 40 per 
cent Democratic—yet Robert B. Meyner, 
a Democrat, was elected Governor with 
54 per cent of the vote. 

Now, according to similar surveys, 
42 per cent of the people in New Jersey 
call themselves Democrats, only 38 per 
cent say they are Republicans. And, 
among those .listing themselves as inde- 
pendents, 53 per cent say they would 
prefer that the Democrats win the con- 
gressional elections. 

With this division of party preference, 
even a small dissenting group in the Re- 
publican Party can cause trouble for 
Mr. Case. 

The issues between the two parties 
that may prove decisive are not yet clear. 
There is a scandal involving embezzle- 
ments in the administration of the late 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman that Demo- 
crats are trying to blame on the Repub- 
licans. 

Some unemployment exists, centering 
in the manufacturing areas of Passaic, 
Paterson, Newark and Camden. How- 
ever, Princeton Research studies report 
that three fourths of the people in the 
State are better off than a year ago or 
in about the same condition financially. 

Senator McCarthy, as an issue, may 
affect both parties about equally. Both 
Mr. Case and Mr. Howell have declared 
themselves as anti-McCarthy. 

State-wide, the outcome may turn on 
the big Democratic stronghold of Jersey 
City and Hudson County. John V. Ken- 
ney, who heads the Democratic organiza- 
tion there, is hoping to turn out a big ma- 
jority like those formerly produced under 
Frank Hague. This could be the margin 
of victory. Failure to deliver it could lose 
the State for the Democrats. 

In the House elections, despite their 
claims, the Democrats might have a 
hard time holding their ground. Two of 
the seats they hope to win, in Camden 
and in the Newark suburbs, are held by 
two Republican veterans, Representa- 
tives Charles A. Wolverton and Robert 
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W. Kean. In spite of their fairly close 
margins in 1952, they'll be hard to 
unseat. ; 

The Union County (sixth) district for- 
merly held by Mr. Case now has a 
Democratic Representative, Harrison A. 
Williams. But it has a long Republican 
record, 

All other Republican districts were 
won in 1952 by 60 per cent or more. 

Three Democratic districts were won 
by margins of 5 per cent or less in 1952. 
But these are city districts, including 
two in Hudson County. 

In New York, the Republican situa- 
tion is better, State-wide, than in any 
other Middle Atlantic State. The party 
has a good chance of keeping control of 
the State offices and, given the breaks, 
might hold its ground in the congression- 
al races. 

But, even here, most impartial calcu- 
lations are that the Democrats will pick 
up a net gain of three, perhaps four, 
congressional seats. Republicans now 
have 27 and Democrats 16 of the State’s 
43 places in Congress. No senatorial seat 
is at stake November 2, although if 
Senator Irving M. Ives is elected Gover- 
nor, as expected, his Republican Senate 
seat will be up for appointment—by a 
Republican Governor. 

It is in populous, normally Democrat- 
ig New York City that the Democrats 
see their best chances to pick up congres- 
sional seats. Republicans in 1952 won by 
narrow margins in three metropolitan dis- 
tricts—the fifth, twelfth and 25th—that us- 
ually are Democratic. All of them might 
drift back to the Democrats. 
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Democrats also predict that they will 
get back the district now held by Rep- 
resentative Jacob K. Javits. Mr. Javits is 
running this year for Attorney General 
and Democrats say no other Republica» 
can carry his district. Republicans, here 
are not too hopeful. 

The 41st and 42d districts held by 
Republicans in Buffalo and Erie County 
are other marginal areas, with some un- 
employment, and might turn back to 
the Democrats. 

State-wide, the Republican outlook is 
favorable. Only a Democratic landslide. 
say impartial observers, could keep Mr. 
Ives from winning the Governorship. 
And no signs of a landslide are in sight 
in New York. There is no large-scale un- 
employment in the State. Few com- 
plaints are heard. 

In Mr. Ives, the Republicans have a 
proficient vote getter, and the party is 
closely united behind him. 

Democrats, on the other hand, are 
having troubles inside their party. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., had strong support 
for the gubernatorial nomination that big- 
city party leaders swung to W. Averell 
Harriman. Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance of 
the nomination for Attorney General did 
not entirely pacify his up-State backers. 

New York City with its environs, how- 
ever, is where the Democrats must pick 
up their votes to win the Governorship 
—with 52 of the State’s 62 counties usual- 
ly voting Republican—and the Demo- 
cratic ticket has strong appeal for this 
important area. 

Generally, the attitude of New York 
voters is lethargic. Either party that 
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could steam up its voters to turn out in 
great numbers might swing House races 
now considered close. 

The effect of Senator McCarthy as an 
issue in New York is pretty well equal- 
ized by the fact that both the Democratic 
and Republican gubernatorial candidates 
are on record against various actions of 
the Wisconsin Senator. 

In Pennsylvania, things look so good 
for the Democrats that they are afraid 
to believe what they see—and so are the 
Republicans. 

This does not mean that the Repub- 
licans are conceding anything. They are 
fighting hard to hold their ground. Some 
even claim that they will gain from two 
to five House seats. But such optimism 
is mostly for publication. 

Democrats are given a good, fighting 
chance to win the Governorship and take 
from four to eight House seats away 
from the Republicans, who now hold 19 
out of Pennsylvania’s 30 House seats. 
There is no senatorial seat up this year. 

Newsmen who have traveled about 
Pennsylvania with candidates of both 
parties report a discernible trend toward 
the Democrats, say the Democratic or- 
ganization is pepped up and the Repub- 
lican organization sluggish. 

Registration figures, though not all in 
yet, show that Democratic registrations 
are up in many normally Republican 
rural counties. Usually, Republicans run 
nearly a million ahead of Democrats in 
State-wide registrations. 

The Democratic victory in Maine is 
regarded as a good Democratic omen. 
The last time Maine elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor, in 1934, Pennsylvania 
did, too. 

An even better omen for them, Demo- 
crats say, is the fact that they are hear- 
ing lots of complaints throughout the 
State, indicating that voters are not 
happy with the way Republicans are 
handling things, either in Pennsylvania 
or in the nation. 

Unemployment is a real issue for 
Pennsylvania Democrats. There are now 
250,000 drawing unemployment com- 
pensation in the State. Moreover, many 
steelworkers who once drew overtime 
pay now work only three or four days a 
week. 

Big trouble districts for the Repub- 
licans are: the tenth and eleventh dis- 
tricts in the northeastern corner of the 
State where anthracite mining is skid- 
ding; the nineteenth district, includ- 
ing York and two adjacent counties on 
the Maryland border, and the 22d and 
25th districts, in the coal and steel areas 
of western Pennsylvania. 

All these districts are not only centers 
of considerable unemployment. They are 
also marginal districts, won by margins 
of less than 5 per cent in 1952 when 
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there was a popular presidential candi- 
date to bring out the Republican vote. 

The sixth district, in Philadelphia, 
also is being counted upon by some op- 
timistic Democrats. 

At least two Democratic seats are in 
danger—the fourth and fifth districts in 
Philadelphia. The fourth is a predomi- 
nantly Negro district, and here the 
Republicans have nominated a Negro 
candidate. In the fifth district, the 
Democratic Representative, William J. 
Green, Jr., is caught in the middle of a 
local dispute over home rule. 

In optimistic moments, Republicans 
also eye the thin margins by which 
Democrats captured the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and 2st districts in 1952. But 
all these are in mining or industrial 


areas in which there is unemployment. 
The Governorship race is producing a 


to help. An Eisenhower appearance in 7 
Delaware would provide a test of thef 
President’s vote-getting popularity in a 
State in which there are no sharply § 
drawn issues on unemployment or Sena- 
tor McCarthy, and no deep party splits 
to confuse the results. f 

The question being put to the voters is J 
the simple one of whether they want the 
Democrats or the Republicans to control fF 
Congress. 

For the House seat being vacated by 
Mr. Warburton, the Republican candi- 
date is given the edge. This candidate f 
is Mrs. Lillian Martin of Milford, the) 
first woman Delaware Republicans ever | 
nominated for the House. Her De mo-| 
cratic opponent is Harris B. McDowell 
a former State party chairman. : 

The turbulence in southern Delaware | 
over integration of Negroes and whites” 
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: 1 Republican 

IDAHO 1 Republican nip 
: 1 Republican 

MONTANA 1 Democrat & trestiicent 
WYOMING 1 Republican 1 Republican 














vigorous campaign. Opponents are State 
Senator George M. Leader, Democrat, 
and Lloyd H. Wood, Republican. Either 
could win. 

In Delaware, it’s a horse race for the 
U.S. Senate seat now held for the Dem- 
ocrats by Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. The 
Democrats claim the Senator has a slight 
edge. Republicans refuse to concede 
this, claim the stock of their candidate, 
Representative Herbert B. Warburton, 
is on the rise. 

The campaign is producing an unusual 
spectacle. Delaware, a small State, cast 
only 174,000 votes in the presidential 
election of 1952, will cast even fewer 
this year. Only one congressional seat, 
now held by Republicans, is at stake. 

Yet Delaware is getting the full cam- 
paign treatment from top headliners of 
both parties. Republicans even have 
asked that President Eisenhower come in 
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in schools is not a campaign issue. All 
top candidates side-step the question. 

Net result in Delaware could be the 
gain of a Senate seat for the Republi- 
cans, with Republicans holding the 
House seat they now have. 

To the west, in Northern Rocky 
Mountain States, the Republican pros- 
pects are better as far as House contests 
are concerned, with neither party ex- 
pected to gain or lose House seats in 
Wyoming, Idaho or Montana. But the 
Republicans may be in for a disappoint- 
ment in Wyoming's senatorial race. 

In Wyoming, economic troubles are 
blighting Republican prospects for hold- 
ing a Senate seat, and could—although 
it is not likely—also cost the Republicans 
control of the State’s lone congressional 
seat. 

A severe, prolonged drought has put fl 





Wyoming stockmen in a squeeze. There } 
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is dissatisfaction with the federal 
drought-relief program. Sheepmen, also 
hit by drought, are disappojnted that di- 
rect wool subsidies, expected this year, 
were postponed until 1955 by Congress. 

There is unemployment and short-time 

work in industrial areas. Operations 
have been reduced in coal-mining areas. 
In Cheyenne, bankers estimate that 
business is off 10 pér cent in the last 
year. 
* This economic situation is made to or- 
der for Joseph C. O'Mahoney, former 
New Deal Democratic Senator trying 
to make a comeback. Preponderant opin- 
ion, shared by most Republicans, is that 
Mr. O'Mahoney is a reasonably sure 
winner over Representative William 
Henry Harrison, Republican. 

One highly placed Republican puts 
it this way: 

“The drought covers our best Repub- 
lican counties. You can’t blame it on the 
National Administration. But when peo- 
ple lose money, it demoralizes them. 
And then, there’s Joe [O’Mahoney]. 
People like him, and this is the year 
they vote. Draw your own deductions.” 

An O'Mahoney victory could be count- 
ed only as continuation of a Democrat 
in the seat won six years ago by the 
late Senator Lester Hunt. But when Mr. 
Hunt died recently, a Republican, E. D. 
Crippa, was appointed to fill out the 
term. By any reckoning, election of Mr. 
O'Mahoney would mean for the Demo- 
crats an important vote in the closély 
divided Senate. 

Democrats were fearful of losing this 
Senate seat after the death of the popu- 
lar Mr. Hunt. But it is not working out 
that way. Mr. O’Mahoney, veteran of 
19 years in the Senate, is well known, 
popular. He always has had substantial 
Republican support. Much of this sup- 
port deserted him in the Eisenhower 
sweep in 1952, in which Mr. O'Mahoney 
lost to Republican’ Senator Frank A. 
Barrett by a mere 4,255 votes. Some of 
this Republican support has returned. 

Mr. Harrison, running for Congress 
in 1952, carried the State by 25,502 
votes. He is a vigorous, vote-getting cam- 
paigner and in Congress voted almost 
invariably with the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. He has, however, made en- 
emies among Wyoming Republicans, 
and united support is lacking. 

In Wyoming's one congressional elec- 
tion, the Republican, Keith Thomson, 
a Cheyenne attorney and member of the 
Legislature, is considered to hold a 
lead over Mayor Sam Tully of Rawlins. 
There are some who hold out a slim 
possibility that an O’Mahoney landslide 
could pull Mr. Tully in with it. 

Idaho Republicans feel very sure of 
re-electing Senator Henry C. Dworshak 
(Continued on page 32) 
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SOUR MASH 
BOURBON BUSINESS 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
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There’s the story of the country 
boy who saw his first giraffe. ‘“There 
just ain’t no such animal,” he mut- 
tered. Some iolks look at our old 
fashioned sour-mash distillery and 
say the same thing. 


In a way we are a business freak. 
Our sole business is making one 
sour mash bourbon by the old fash- 
ioned ‘open tub” method. We 
break almost every rule of modern 
industry, yet continue to run our 
still. 


It is possible to pressure-cook 
our mash in a matter of minutes. 
We take 3 hours. 


If we were a mind to, we could 
“squeeze” our grain for higher 
yields. Instead, we willingly sacri- 
fice 1 quart of whiskey for every 
bushel we mash. 


Our fermentation period is 72 to 
96 hours. This means we produce 
half as much whiskey as we might 
on the same vested capital. 


We distill at low proof to retain 
all the precious flavors, then redis- 
till for further refinement. This 
double process increases our cost. 


How do we stay in business, yet 
flout all the economies of mass pro- 
duction? And why do we try? 


First, because the slower, more 
expensive “open tub” method is 
the only way to make the kind of 
bourbon which brought fame to 
Kentucky. 


Secondly, we believe there will 
always be enough discriminating 
customers who appreciate the finer 
qualities of true Kentucky Sour 
Mash to absorb our limited pro- 
duction. 


For your business entertaining 
we invite you to join the inner cir- 
cle of executives who have discov- 
ered the oak-ripened excellence of 
OLp FITZGERALD, and find it good 
business to share, in moderation, 
with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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and one of the State’s two House mem- 
bers, Representative Hamer H. Budge. 
Neutral observers think this optimism 
is well grounded. 

But Republican talk of defeating 
Idaho’s other House member, Mrs. 
Gracie Pfost, a Democrat, is much more 
subdued. All concede that Mrs. Pfost is 
a strong and popular candidate and 
prospects for dislodging her are not 
bright. 

Behind this outlook for no change in 
Idaho lies an obvious economic and per- 
sonal pattern. Except for the Panhandle 
mining areas, the State is relatively pros- 
perous. Altogether, people seem pretty 
happy in southern Idaho, where most of 
the people live—and most of these peo- 
ple are Republicans. 

All this works to the benefit of Senator 
Dworshak. Most Idahoans also concede 


REPUBLICAN HARRISON 


considered a good record and a name 
that is well known, is generally consid- 
ered safe. His opponent is William P., 
Whitaker. 

In| Montana, Democratic Senator 
James E. Murray, 78 years old, with 20 
years in the Senate, looks like the winner 
of another term. The State’s two con- 
gressional districts, also, appear likely to 
stay with the parties that now hold them 
—one Republican, the other Democrat. 

All this adds up to no foreseeable 
change in Montana, no gain for either 
party. . 

Senator Murray has such strength / 
throughout the State that few people 
think it possible that he can lose. His 
opponent, Representative Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, has been elected to the House 
five times without a serious contest, | 
and he is campaigning hard. But Mr. 


—Black Star 


DEMOCRAT O‘MAHONEY 


In Wyoming, Democrats hope to profit from a drought 


him an additional advantage from the 
fact that his Democratic opponent is 
Glen Taylor, the singing cowboy and 
former Senator who ran for Vice Presi- 
dent with Henry A. Wallace on the left- 
wing Progressive Party ticket in 1948. 
Mr. Taylor is not favored by conservative 
Idahoans, Republican and Democratic 
alike. 

Hard times in the northern mining 
counties help Mrs. Pfost in this area, 
which is strongly Democratic. Her op- 
ponent is Erwin Schweibert, Republi- 
can, a polished speaker long in the Idaho 
Legislature. Elections in this district 
usually are close and this one may be no 
exception. But, as of now, Idaho politi- 
cians give Mrs. Pfost the lead. 

It has been years since the other 
Idaho district elected a Democrat. Mr. 
Budge, the incumbent, with what is 


Murray, in all his elections, las carried 
the eastern part of the State in which 
Mr. D’Ewart’s congressional district 
lies. 

Economically, the State is divided in 
a way that favors maintenance of the 
political status quo in the House. Mr. 
D’Ewart’s congressional district in the 
east, raising wheat and cattle, is in 
good condition. It seldom sends a Demo- 
crat to the House, and Republican Orvin 
Fjare, a young businessman, is counted 
the winner over LeRoy Anderson, Dem- 
ocrat, to take Mr. D’Ewart’s place. 

Montana’s economic troubles are in 
the mining areas in the western dis- 
trict—and this area already is repre 
sented by a Democrat, Representative 
Lee Metcalfe of Helena. He is figured 
to repeat over his Republican opponent, 
Winfield Page. 
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Delta Power Tool, famed 
division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, states: ‘“Versa- 
tility is the Sensimatic 
feature we appreciate 
most. They can handle 
all accounting jobs, 
eliminate peak-load 
bottlenecks, and reduce 
total expenses.”’ 

















Known for their amazing versatility and 

efficiency by businesses large and small, ¢ : 

Burroughs Sensimatics provide the perfect og 

answer to the pressing problem of better 

accounting at lower cost. Exclusive sensing ™ : =. 

panel permits shifting from job to job with the ce 
turn of a knob. Simple to operate—beginners : ‘ 

quickly become expert. Call your Burroughs 

representative today. Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Will your industry be 
the next changed by 


ALCOA ALUMINAS? 


“\(>> 
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¢ : Years AGO the spark plug business was doing 


great. Spark plug insulators didn’t last long, so if you 
wanted to keep your car going you kept buying new 
plugs. Then ceramic engineers discovered that insulators 
made with ALCOA Alumina lasted longer—thousands of 
miles longer. So long, in fact, that lots of people thought 
it would ruin the spark plug business. But it didn’t. It’s 
bigger business, now, than ever. 


>) 


used in textile plants were made of metal. Tough as they 
were, they wore out fast, usually in a few hours. Then 
engineers discovered that ceramic thread guides made of 
ALcoA Alumina lasted longer—months longer. It didn’t 
help the metal thread guide business much, but textile 
makers rejoiced, and now they’re buying ceramic guides 
by the millions. 


— 


ww UST THIS YEAR, ALcoa Aluminas did it again. 


Grinding balls and mill linings once were made of iron. 
They did their job pretty well, but iron contamination of 
the milled product caused a lot of trouble. Then ceramic 
linings and grinding media were developed and because 
there was no more contamination, almost everyone was 
content. But ceramic engineers weren’t. Just this year 
they announced a new ceramic lining made of ALCOA 
Alumina that outlasts ordinary ceramic linings by years. 
The manufacturer worried that maybe it was too good 
for the good of his business. But he made it anyway, 
and now he’s selling tons of mill linings. 


Tomorrow, your industry may be the next one 
changed by ALcoa Aluminas. It’s quite possible. Ceramic 
engineers working with ALCOA Aluminas are doing it 
every day. If you don’t know what this remarkable team 
might do for your business, call your nearest ALCOA sales 
office, or write: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS DivisION, 701-k Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WHY YOUTHS FACE TIGHTER DRAFT 


Regular Forces Shrink, 


A new issue is rising in con- 
nection with the draft. It’s the 
question of what to do about 
Reserve obligations. 

The Army wants to extend 
draft service, beyond two years 
of active duty, into three years 
or more of Reserve training. 

Congress ducked this issue in 
the past. But present voluntary 
Reserves are weak. Military says 
something must be done. 


Youths of military age and their par- 
ents are about to hear of still another 
draft and Reserve plan. This will be 
a variation of a plan previously dis- 
closed by the Pentagon. 

The latest plan is scheduled to be pre- 
sented to the National Security Council, 
the nation’s highest strategy board, by 
October 21. The public is slated to get 
details after that. Then Congress will get 
a chance to accept the new plan or 
reject it. 

When this suggested new plan appears, 
there is likely to be another storm of con- 
troversy over draft and Reserve policies. 

Problems of the draft and Reserve 
haunt the country’s top leaders. They 
worry most over the fact that the 
armed forces on active duty are 
declining in size while Reserve 
forces remain weak. 

The standing Army, the Navy 
and Marine Corps are being cut 
back, and the Air Force is held be- 
low a size once thought essential 
for safety. By shuffling units, and 
by making some improvements in 
its use of men, the Army is creating 
five additional divisions at this time. 
But its over-all size is going down. 

Strength of all armed forces on 
active duty has been cut from 3.5 
million men in January, 1953, to 
3.3 million men now; and the plan 
is to cut to 3 million by 1956. 

Yet a big, strong Reserve, which 
was supposed to offset the loss of 
men in active forces, is not in sight. 
The Reserve still is largely a paper 
force, with officers outnumbering 
privates in many places. 

Secretary of Defense C. E. Wil- 
son said a few weeks ago that, if 
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war came, the Reserve situation “would 
be a scandal very disturbing to the 
American people.” 

What he had in mind was such facts 
as these: 

Reservists in drill-pay status, who are 
the first line of defense in an emergency, 
number 694,600 now. That is 17 per cent 
fewer than were available in June, 1950, 
when the Korean war began. 

In the Air Force Ready Reserve there 
are 141,500 officers and 81,500 airmen. 
That’s almost two officers for every air- 
man. In the Air Force itself, there is one 
officer per seven airmen. Average age of 
Reserve pilots is 33. 

In the Army Reserve there are 67,000 
officers and 93,000 enlisted men in drill- 
pay status. The Army lists 900,000 other 
enlisted men, recently released from ac- 
tive duty, as “Ready” Reservists. But 
they are only names on cards, and many 
probably have moved. 

The Army Reserve is authorized to 
have more than 9,000 active units. As 
of last January there were about 5,000 
units, and many of these had only 10 
per cent of their authorized strength, 
mostly officers in higher ages and grades. 
The shortage of young officers, in lower, 
combat-leader ranks, is almost as great 
as the shortage of privates and noncom- 
missioned officers. 

In the Navy’s Ready Reserve, in drill- 
pay status, are 24,922 officers and 119,- 





—Department of Defense 
IN THE RESERVES 
Often, more officers than men 


New Reservists Scarce 


369 enlisted men. Most of the enlisted 
men are 17 to 18% years old who have 
joined the Reserve to make sure that 
they can enlist in the Navy rather 
than be caught by the draft and sent 
to the Army. 

In National Guard ground units are 
33,248 officers and 291,847 enlisted men. 
That is approximately 4,000 fewer en- 
listed men and 4,000 more officers than 
such units had in June, 1950. Of the 
enlisted men, it is estimated that 60 per 
cent are men who joined the Guard be- 
fore reaching draft age, and who have 
had no prior military experience. “The 
state of readiness,” said a Senate commit- 
tee last spring, “is such that it would 
require upward of a year of active [full 
time] duty before most units would be 
considered combatworthy.” 

For four years, the military has 
trying to restore the Reserves, on a volun- 
teer basis, to the strength they had when 
the Korean war came along. In that con- 
flict, nearly 1 million Reservists were 
called. The Reserves have 
covered, 

Big question now is whether to draft 
men into Reserve units and make them 
drill every week, go on maneuvers every 
summer, be subject to some form of mili- 
tary discipline for a number of years— 
after they have returned home from full- 
time military duty and are living for the 
most part as civilians. 

Congress ducked this basic issue 
when it passed the present draft 
law, by leaving it to the military 
to figure out a way of enforcing 
Reserve obligations. The armed 
forces can assign veterans to Re- 
serve ynits, but the law provides 
no specific penalty if a veteran fails 
to heed a training call. 

The armed forces then ducked 
the issue, too, by refusing to go into 
civil courts to seek penalties against 
men who ignored their Reserve as- 
signments, although the present 
draft law gives them the option of 
taking such action. 

The Army is said to have advo- 
cated such a course, only to be 
overruled. at higher levels. 

In addition to this question of 
how to handle the Reserves, there 
is the other basic draft problem 
of running the draft so that it 
works in a fair manner, forcing all 
youths to meet some obligations, 
but not depriving the country of 


been 


never re- 
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THREE PLANS TO DRAFT YOUTHS: 
Which One Will Congress Order? 


Present draft law 
expires June 30, 1955. 
Before then, Congress 
will be asked to pick one 
of three alternatives: 


Draft all physically fit youths as they reach 
age 18, train them for 6 months, attract some 
into 4-year career enlistments, send some to 
18 months of active duty, put all others into 
Reserve training for 7'2 years. All youths pre- 
viously deferred might be re-examined for 
Universal Military Training. 


The Pentagon’s Plan ° < 


Continue present selective draft but require 
veterans to serve in Reserves. This means 2 
years of active duty; then 6 years in Reserves, 
including 3 years in an active unit — drilling 
once a week, going on maneuvers every 
summer, being on call at any time, with Mili- 
tary-Police empowered to enforce calls. 


The Present Plan 
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Draft physically fit youths at 18'4, allowing 
some to be deferred temporarily as essential 
workers, college students or hardship cases. 
After induction, youths serve 2 years on active 
duty, then remain in Reserve status for 6 
years. But a Reservist is not forced to train, 
or report regularly to a Reserve unit, unless 
he joins voluntarily. 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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a flow of trained young scientists and ¥ 
workers. 

Solutions being advanced to meet 
both of these manpower problems take | 
the form of three plans, as outlined be. | 
low and in the accompanying chart. 

Universal Military Training: This is 
backed by the American Legion and the | 
Selective Service System, among others, 
UMT actually is permitted under the 
present law, but here again the President 
and the armed forces have proved un- J 
willing to do anything that Congress it. § 
self did not order into effect. Accord-| 
ingly, UMT has not yet been tried. 

UMT backers feel that if all able. 
bodied youths were drafted, without 
exception, at 18, the Reserves would be 
filled up soon with youthful recruits 
who had basic training. They figure, too, 
that draft officials could go back and 
pick up many usable Reservists from 
4.5 million youths who have been de- 
ferred in recent years. Manpower officials 
dispute this, saying that 2 million of 
these are 4-F’s, 1.2 million are fathers, 
1.3 million are 1-A’s who stand to be 
drafted eventually without UMT. 

With UMT, veterans of active service 
could be excused from Reserve duty if 
they did not want to volunteer. But 
graduates of the basic UMT training 
would remain in a drilling, training, on- | 
call status for 7% years. 

The Pentagon’s plan: Under this} 
solution, favored by the military, the 
issue of a drafted Reserve would be 
met squarely, but by Congress. The 
Pentagon wants Congress to specify that 
any veteran who — shirked his Reserve 
duty could be recalled. 

Unlike the backers of UMT, the Penta- 
gon’s manpower experts have decided 
that veterans must be provided in big 
numbers for the Reserve, if it is to be 
an effective force. 

A variation of the Pentagon’s plan is 
being suggested by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, a top White House plan- 
ning agency. This is the new plan that 
goes to the National Security Council 
soon. 

What ODM wants is to guarantee that 
the supply of new young technicians 
cannot be cut off, by all-out draft or 
UMT, and it wants some definite limits} 
on Reserve-duty requirements so vouths 
in key jobs cannot all be called suddenly. F 

The present system: This may be) 
extended, after all, by Congress. It pro-j 
vides a fairly tight draft. The biggest] 
loophole, deferment for fatherhood, was) 
closed as of Aug. 25, 1953. It leaves the 7 
active Reserves on a voluntary basis, vet 
gives the armed forces a legal hold on 
veterans for use in emergencies. z 

Alternatives facing Congress, thus, are] 
known. But nobody knows, at this point, 7 
which plan Congress will choose. & 
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Formic acid— 
Acidifying dye baths. 


4 





Ammonium phosphates— 
Flame proofing textiles, wood and paper. 





Diammonium phosphate— 
Dyeing wool, Dacron-worsted blends. 


Whether fabrics are woven from natural fibers or ‘‘spun out of a test tube,” textile finishers benefit from 
Victor chemicals. From scouring wool to waterproofing nylons, from acidifying dye baths to stabilizing vinyl 
resins, Victor phosphates, formates and oxalates help do a better 
job. That is why the textile industry and more than 40 other 
industries find that. . 
Chemical Works . . . 141 W. Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Or in the West: A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 


. it pays to see Victor. Write Victor 
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MORE PENSIONS FOR MORE 
PEOPLE—HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


In just a short time, 10 million workers 
will enter the old-age retirement system. 
They, and thousands of employers, will 
face difficult problems. 

Housewives, farmers will have to de- 
cide whether their employes are affected 


—and what to do about it. Farmers, 
ministers, architects, accountants will 
start paying a tax. 

To help you solve problems that must 
be faced shortly, here is a simple expla- 
nation of the rules to be followed. 


Ten million people, soon to enter 
the old-age retirement system, are 
to need Social Security cards, with 
account numbers so wages can be 
credited. Social Security says these 
people should “act immediately.” 

If you—or your maid or your farm 
hand—are to enter the system, you'll 
need to apply for a card, unless you 
already have one. 


Get an application blank, SS-5, 
from your post office, fill it out and 
mail it to the Social Security office 
in your area. If you don’t know where 
that office is, ask at the post office. 

As a housewife with a maid, or a 
farmer with employes, you'll need to 
note each employe’s number on the 
form that you file along with the So- 
cial Security tax. 


The form you'll use, SS-942 for 
housewives and SS-941 for farmers 
paying for their workers, can be got- 
ten by writing to your District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue. Later on, 
Internal Revenue will send you these 
forms automatically. 

In what follows, you get the other 
information you'll need as Social Se- 
curity draws in more people. 








Housewife: °°" mt cook: gardener, 


or other household employe— 
probably will come under the old-age retirement system 
next January 1, even if she doesn’t work full time for you. 
If she does, you'll have to pay a Social Security tax on 
her wages. 

The way to tell whether she’s covered is simple: If you 
pay her as much as $50 in a “calendar quarter,” she’s 
“in.” It makes no difference how many days she works in 
a week or month. 

Note that “calendar quarters” are specific three-month 
periods—January-March, April-June, July-September and 
October-December. 

If yours is a one-day-a-week maid 
at, say, $4 a day, she'll draw $52 from 
you in January-March and be in. 

If your maid works in other house- 
holds, other housewives will have to 
pay taxes on what they pay her—but 
that’s not your worry. 

The tax, starting after January 1, 
will be 2 per cent of the maid’s wages 
as her share, plus a like amount as 
your share. 

You may withhold the maid’s share 
from her wages each payday, even 








if you're not sure you'll pay her $50 in the quarter. After 
the quarter, if you haven't paid her $50 or more, give 
the tax back. 

But you don’t have to withhold the tax—you, or any 
other employer, can pay the tax for your employe. The 
extra tax that you pay will not count as wages. Many 
housewives will handle the problem this way. 

If you provide room and board, don’t count the value 
of those as “wages.” It’s “wages” if you give her cash for 
carfare, but not if you give her car tokens. You pay the 
tax only on cash wages—and only on the wages you pay 
her up to $4,200 a year. 

Your schedule is this: You pay by 
the end of the month following the 
end of each calendar quarter in which 
your maid was covered. Tax payments 
will be due April 30 for the first 
quarter, July 31 for the second quar- 
ter, October 31 for the third quarter, 
January 31 for the fourth quarter. 

Mail the combined tax—in the en- 
velope form—to your District Director 
of Internal Revenue. 

Remember: If you fail to pay on 
time, the tax will draw interest while 
overdue—and you'll risk the penalties. 
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. Your farm employes year are $800 or more, or your net 
Farmer: are likely to enter farm profits—gross receipts minus 
the system starting in January—even farm expenses—are $400 or more. 
i: they work irregularly for you. If you gross more than $1,800, 
Yardstick is simple: If you pay a you may be covered even in a year 
farm hand $100 or more in a year, in which you run a loss. 
he’s “in’—no matter how rarely he LY hae rh Figure on which you'll pay the tax 
; works for you. oe » depends on whether your gross re- 
And workers you employ in your "7 be) ceipts are more than $1,800. 
farm household—such as maids or | il w/ If they are over $1,800, you'll pay 
cooks—will come under this $100 ‘ | er Yh aS Vig the tax on net profits. But—if your net 
rule, not the $50-a-quarter rule. eM WS red Te Ns sat is under $900, you can pay the tax 
If you pay a farm hand $100 or on $900 to get credit for that year. 
more in a year, and pay the tax, he'll get old-age-pension That’s the tax rule for larger farmers, those with annual 
credits for one quarter. At $200 or more, he'll get credit gross receipts of more than $1,800. 
for two quarters, and so on. At $400 or more he'll get If your gross receipts come to $1,800 or less, you have 
credit for the full year. a choice. You can pay the tax on net profits, or you pay it 
You may withhold the 2 per cent tax from his wages on one half of your gross. But the figure you report, and 
each payday, even if you don’t know whether you'll be pay the tax on, must be at least $400, or you won't be 
paying $100 in the year. But, instead of withholding the covered in the year. 
tax, you may pay it for your farm hand if you like. Many If you report income on the accrual basis, you'll have 
r farmers will. to pay the tax on net earnings. 
$ If you offer room or board, or both, don’t count those If you're a part-time farmer—say you work in a city 
t- as farm wages. : and run a farm in your spare time—you'll be covered 
i- Just when you'll have to make these tax payments isn’t as a farmer if you meet the farm-income rules. Your farm 
, clear. You may have to pay quarterly, or perhaps annual- income will be credited to you, and will be subject to the 
e ly. The authorities haven’t decided. Social Security tax—unless you have paid the tax on 
That’s how you'll handle the tax on your farm hands. $4,200 from your city job. 
rT Now, if you're a self-employed farmer, with any sub- As a farmer, you'll pay the 3 per cent self-employment 
,- stantial farm income, you'll be covered by the retirement tax, on earnings up to $4,200. Tax will be due with your 
system starting in January, too. income tax—starting early in 1956. 
Yardstick for you is more complicated: You will be Just about all cash receipts are to be counted as income 
. covered by the system if your gross farm receipts in a —but don’t count food eaten on the farm. 
r 
e 
e if youre in private £8 . If youre a minister or a Christian 
Self-employed: practice as an account- Minister: Science practitioner, you can get in- 
ant, an engineer, a funeral director, youll be un- to the system if you want to. You have a choice. You 
der the retirement system starting in January. You have the same choice if you are a member of a religious 
will, that is, if you earn at least $400 a year in your order—unless you've taken a vow of poverty. 
profession. But note this: To take part, you'll have to enter as a ; 
: You'll not be covered if you’re a self-employed law- self-employed person and pay the 3 per cent tax—even 
yer, physician, dentist, osteopath, chiropractor, veterinar- if you're an employe on a salary. And, once you've : 
j ian, naturopath or optometrist. made a formal election to get in ee 
In a firm of, say, account- or stay out, your decision is 
; ants, youll be covered as a final. 
: self-employed person if you are To get in, you need only to 
, an owner or partner. file a certificate with your 
: f As a_ self-employed person, District Director of Internal 
:; you will pay the 8 per cent Revenue—he'll have copies of 
: Social Security tax. the form later. 
, You'll report on Schedule C You're allowed until April 
; of your annual income tax 15, 1957, to decide—later in 
report, and pay the tax right along with your income some cases. If you fail to file and pay the tax after the 
J tax each year. second future year in which you earn $400, it will be 
This means your first Social Security tax will not be too late. 
; due until April 15, 1956, for 1955. If you get in, you'll pay the tax—probably on Sched- 
-_ It also means that you need be in no rush to get your ule C—along with your income tax, for each year in 
Social Security card. which you earn $400 or more at your profession. 
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Mixed Schools—Trouble Starts 


Mixing whites and Negroes in 
the public schools is not going 
smoothly everywhere. Trouble is 
breaking out, and not just in the 
Deep South. 

To get a first-hand report on 
what is happening, U.S. News & 
World Report sent members of its 
Board of Editors to places where 
protests flared. 

This is their report on the grow- 
ing segregation issue. 


Reported from MILFORD, Del., 
and FAIRMONT, W. Vo. 

The country is getting a first taste of 
what can happen when the order goes 
out to mix whites and Negroes in the 
public schools. 

Trouble is breaking out in places 
where most people thought the change 
would be made smoothly. Bitterness on 
the issue of segregation, it now becomes 
clear, is not confined to the Deep South. 

In Milford, Del., and six near-by com- 
munities, pupils and parents boycotted 
the public schools, protesting against 
integration of one high-school class at 
Milford. In the end, the school went back 
on a segregated basis. 
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NEGRO YOUTH LEAVES SCHOOL AT DAY‘S END 


In West Virginia, it took a court order 
to break up a mothers’ picket line that 
had forced the closing of one newly in- 
tegrated school. In another West Vir- 
ginia county, integration was abandoned 
after angry white parents threatened to 
use force to prevent Negroes from at- 
tending a white high school. 

In Baltimore, integration began quiet- 
ly enough with the opening of the Sep- 
tember term. The first sign of real trouble 
showed up three weeks later, when 
pupils in a number of schools went on 
strike. There were demonstrations by 
white parents. 

All this was in marked contrast to 
what had been happening in Washing- 
ton, D.C. There, in a city were 59 per 
cent of all public-school pupils were 
Negroes, the first mixing of the races in 
the schoolrooms went off without public 
incident. To people who believed that 
the Washington experience would set 
a pattern for the mixing process else- 
where, the events of recent days in 
Delaware, West Virginia and Maryland 
came as something of a shock. 

Trouble in-Delaware centered in the 
southern part of the State—in Milford, a 
town of 5,700, and surrounding commu- 
nities. It all began when the Milford 
school board, getting started on a new pol- 
icy of gradual integration, decided to en- 
roll Negro tenth-graders along with white 
students in the Milford High School. 


End of Color Line Comes Hard in Some Places | 


When the September term opened, 11 
Negro students turned up at Milford 
High, taking their places with 676 
whites. For the first week and a half, 
things were tense but quiet. Then, on 
September 17, white parents held a mass 
meeting to protest against mixing the 
races. Feeling ran so high that the local 
board dismissed school for a week. 

It was a tense week. The local school 
board got into a squabble with the State 
board, and quit. The State board took 
over, and directed the high school to go 
ahead with the integration plan. 

Milford school officials received threat- 
ening telephone calls. M. Alexander 
Glassmire, the high-school principal, got 
four anonymous calls in one day. His 
caller told him: “Get out of town if you 
know what's good for you.” 

One night a cross was burned in a rye 
field across from the school. Police said 
it might have been the work of young- 
sters, but they weren’t sure. Motorcades, 
with cars bearing cardboard signs pro- 


testing against integration, paraded up © 


and down the Milford streets. Someone 
dumped a pail of garbage on the front 
porch of Ramon C. Cobbs, Milford 
school superintendent. 

In this atmosphere, school reopened 
on September 27. State police, ordered 
to the scene by Governor J. Caleb Boggs, 
stood guard. Violence, though threatened, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHITE PARENTS JOIN PROTEST ORGANIZATION 
In Milford, Del., a brief trial for integration 
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THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


Rex High Speed Steels 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Steel 


Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, 
Sanderson, Alva Extra 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels 


Crucible Hollow Tool Steel 
Nu-Die Die Casting Die Steels 
CSM 2 Plastic Mold Steel 
HY-Tuf, Max-el Alloy Steels 
Rezistal Stainless Steels 
Rexweld Hard Surfacing Rods 


CA Double Diamond Hollow 
Drill Rods 


Accumet Investment Castings 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
LaBelle Farm Discs 






powerful 
attraction 


A boy and a puppy just naturally seem to be drawn 
together. Other things, lacking such powerful affinity 
have to be helped along. That’s where Crucible Alnico 
permanent magnets fit in. You will find them in thou- 
sands of products—for example, in magnetic separators, 
electrical indicating instruments, radio and television 
sets. 


Magnets are but one of thousands of special steels— 
stainless, alloy, tool, agricultural—of which Crucible is 
a principal producer. Steels which set Crucible apart 
from general tonnage mills that make structural shapes, 
plates and sheets. 


Turn to Crucible for your special steel needs—stocks 
maintained in Crucible warehouses throughout the 
country, and field engineering services available 
everywhere. 
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5A yeas of Fine steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. » TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN * NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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did not come off. The 11 Negro tenth- 
graders were still on hand. Most of the 
white pupils were missing. Out of Mil- 
ford’s total school enrollment of 1,562, 
only 456 were present. 

Spread of the school strike then start- 
ed. In the near-by hamlet of Gumboro, 
parents held a mass meeting, and next 
day only three of 116 pupils showed up. 
One after another, the small towns in 
southern Delaware followed suit—Ocean 
View, Dagsboro, Ellendale, Millsboro, 
Lincoln. 

An organization known as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
White People took over the campaign. 
Bryant Bowles, of Arlington, Va., presi- 
dent of this organization, traveled over 
the Delaware trouble area, addressing 
meetings. 

At Laurel, 12 miles from Milford, a 
local committee met with citizens to 
arrange a referendum on the integration 
of schools. One of the women who had 
called the meeting addressed the group, 
asserting that “under no circumstances” 
should Laurel schools be boycotted. At 
that point, she was shouted down. Mr. 
Bowles stepped in and asked the crowd 
whether they wanted to listen to his 
group’or to the opponents of a boycott. 
The crowd shouted for the NAAWP 
president to speak. 

At Milford, tension mounted. Groups 
of white people gathered threateningly 
near the school grounds. Eight of the Ne- 
gro pupils went to and from school in 
cars escorted by police. Two others trav- 
eled by school bus. The eleventh trans- 
ferred to an all-Negro school at 
Dover. 

Suddenly, on September 30, the fight 
was all over. A new school board took 
over in Milford, and immediately voted 
to send the Negro pupils back to a Ne- 
gro school. This was done, the new 
board explained, “in the interest of the 
welfare of the children and the com- 
munity as a whole.” 

Trouble in West Virginia, at least in 
one instance, seemed to be lessening 
after a threat of wholesale arrests. 

A mothers’ rebellion in the mining 
town of Four States, 10 miles from Fair- 
mont, crumbled under the stern action of 
a State circuit judge. To go back: 

On the opening day of school in Four 
States, half the 158 white pupils failed 
to show up. They stayed out two weeks 
in protest because 13 Negroes were 
being allowed to attend a school that 
previously had been all white. 

On the morning of September 27, 
mothers of absentee pupils formed a 
picket line in front of the school. When 
the principal and five teachers arrived 
on the school bus, the mothers refused 
to let them enter the school. The same 
thing happened again the next day. 
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MASS MEETING IS ORGANIZED 
Neighboring towns joined in 


At that point, the county school board 
went to court. Judge J. Harper Meredith 
issued an injunction against 53 parents, 
listing them by name and directing them 
to interfere no longer with the operation 
of the school. The judge spoke out firmly: 

“It is a serious thing for a group of 
citizens to take over government proper- 
ty. That is what started the Civil War. 
The time to stop it is when it starts. A re- 
bellion cannot be tolerated. It cannot con- 
tinue, and I won't permit it to continue. 

“If necessary, I will fill the jail until 
their feet are sticking out the windows.” 

The strike ended as suddenly as it had 


begun. Next day, school reopened with | 


almost full attendance. 

One mother, informed that failing to 
heed the court order could mean jail or a 
fine of $20 for each day of violation, 
commented: “I'd go to jail before I’d pay 
that fine. But I guess there isn’t any use 
going to jail either. If we don’t have the 
colored people in our school this year, 
well have them.next year anyway, I 
guess.” 

The parents were not satisfied, but 
they were obedient. One mother brought 
her three children to school, and said to 
the principal, with fire in her eyes: 
“You'd better treat my children right.” 


A 12-year-old boy was pushed through | 


the school door by his. mother, who said: 
“I had to beat him to make him come to 
school. He didn’t want to come on ac- 
count of all he’s heard about what's 
going on up here.” 

Another West Virginia uprising, in 
White Sulphur Springs, ended with a 
victory for protesting white parents. 
White students went on strike. Parents, 
700 of them, held a mass meeting and 
threatened to remove bodily any Negroes 
who attempted to attend the White 
Sulphur Springs High School. 

In near-by Lewisburg, the county seat, 
the school board held an all-day meeting, 
at the end of which it voted to put the 
county back on a segregated. basis. 

The segregation issue boils up in one 
area after another. 

The Baltimore strike threatened to 
spread to other schools in the city. Dr. 
John H. Fischer, superintendent of Bal- 
timore schools, said he had a “very seri- 
ous matter” on his hands. 

In Hillsboro, Ohio, Negro leaders 
sought a federal court order to force 
immediate integration of schools. A dis- 
trict judge turned down the plea. An ap- 
peal was in the works. 

The segregation question has come to 
a head in only a few scattered areas. A 
general test will be delayed for months, 
maybe years. In the Deep South, where 
feeling runs highest, some State officials 
are openly defiant of the Supreme 
Court’s integration decision. The issue is 
still in its early stages. 
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FASTEST-GROWING AUTOMATIC DRIVES IN THE FIELD TODAY 


DESIGNE DO 


Designed to get the best out of your 
engine, B-W Automatic Transmis- 
sions assure maximum power and ac- 
celeration with real gas economy. So 
smooth you can hardly tell when there 
is a shift from one speed range to the 
next. Made for both cars and trucks. 


Almost every American benefits every day 


from the 185 products made by 


Quick-acting, sure and quiet! But B-W 
Automatic Transmissions do no 
pussy-footing when it comes to de- 
livering the power. 

Instantly, at your command, they 
make power flow in a single unin- 
terrupted stream. Shifting through 
the speed ranges happens so quietly 
the human ear can’t detect it. 

B-W’s ingenious way of combining 
gears and a torque converter (which 
multiplies power with whirling oil) 
achieves both remarkable smooth- 
ness and “get up and go.” 

In these transmissions, 92% of the 
work of driving is done for you— 


easy on you, easy on the gas. Unlike 
most others, B-W drives are air- 
cooled—they never heat your feet. 

On hills, you’ll find sure, solid 
braking by the engine. And rocking 
out of mud or snow is easier than with 
standard drives. 

Be sure your next car has a B-W 
Automatic Transmission...the re- 
sult of 22 years’ research by Borg- 
Warner, whose aim is to “design it 
better—make it better!’ A B-W auto- 
matic will give you more for your 
money, far more in driving pleasure. 
Owners of more than a million cars 
have learned that firsthand. 
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dynamics for defense 


On April 30, 1954 the 31-year old Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


became Convair —a division of General Dynamics. 


Current programs include: for commercial transport — the famous Convair-Liner ; 
for the United States Navy — the new supersonic delta-wing fighter “Sea Dart’’, the new 

.  vertically-rising “Pogo Stick”, the new tank-carrying R3Y, 80-ton seaplane transport, 
and electronically guided missiles; for the United States Air Force —the new supersonic 

*  delta-wing F-102 interceptor, a new supersonic intercontinental bomber — 

Pg and development of atomic propulsion for aircraft. 
a j Since 1880 divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, 

aerodynamics and nuclear dynamics. In 1954, under the group concept of 
“Dynamics for Defense” they continue to make new and notable contributions to the 
military security and industrial progress of the nation. 
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WHAT MR. DULLES 
TOLD THE EUROPEANS 


Europe is on notice now of what to expect 
in U.S. military support. Old arrangements 
died with the European Defense Community. 

Does this mean U.S. troops are coming 
home? Are Americans about to pull out of an 
area regarded as the “world’s worst fire haz- 
ard’’? Or can the Allies count indefinitely on 


Following is the full text of the address by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to representatives of nine Western 
nations, given in London Sept. 29, 1954: 


Mr. Chairman, at the time when we thought that the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty would promptly be put to 
a vote of the French Parliament—that was sometime last. 
spring—the United States indicated that it would be pre- 
pared to make a declaration with respect to its intentions as 
to the maintenance of armed forces in Europe in the event 
that the European Defense Community Treaty should come 
into force. 

The text of that message was communicated to the six na- 
tions that were signatory to the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty, and also to the United Kingdom. 

The essence of that declaration was that the United States 
would continue to maintain in Europe, including Germany, 
such units of its armed forces as may be necessary to con- 
tribute its fair share of the forces needed 
for the joint defense of the North At- 
lantic area while the threat to that area 
exists, and that we would continue to 
maintain such forces in accordance with 
the agreed North Atlantic strategy for 
the defense of this area. 

There were other provisions of that 
declaration, in fact there were six, one 
of which related to treating the North 
Atlantic Treaty as a treaty of indefinite 
duration, rather than only for a fixed 
period of years. 

I do not need, I think, to read the full 
text of that declaration, because it has, 
as I say, been communicated to all of the 
governments who are represented here. 
You doubtless are already familiar with, 
and can readily consult, the text which 
was sent to you at that time. 

That declaration was made, as I say, 
in anticipation of the coming into force 
of the European Defense Community 
Treaty. The declaration was made after 
consultation with the leaders of both 
parties in the Congress of the United 
States. It would have been as solemn and 
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SECRETARY DULLES 


the presence of GI's to help keep the peace? 
How long will the U.S. wait for Europe to 
agree on a rearmed Germany? 

In this speech to a nine-power conference 
in London, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
tells the Allies how the U.S. views the future 
in Europe. 


definitive an obligation as the United States is constitutionally 
capable of making in this matter. 

I should perhaps explain that under our constitutional sys- 
tem the President of the United States is Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the United States, and as such 
has the right to determine their disposition. That is a right 
which cannot be impaired by action by the Congress. 

Also, while Congress has no authority to deprive the Presi- 
dent of his right as Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
to make such ‘disposition of those forces as he believes 
to be in the interest of the security of the United States, 
it is equally the case that one President of the United States 
is not constitutionally able to bind his successors in this 
matter. 

Each President of the United States comes into office en- 
joying the right to dispose of the armed forces of the United 
States as he thinks best serves the interest of the United States 
in accordance with the advice which he gets from his military 
advisers. 

Therefore it is not constitutionally pos- 
sible for the United States by treaty, by 
law or any other way to make a legally 
binding, fixed commitment to maintain 
any predetermined quota of armed forces 
in any particular part of the world for 
any particular period of time. 

It is nevertheless possible for the Presi- 
dent to define a policy which in his 
opinion makes it appropriate to maintain 
certain elements of the armed forces of 
the United States in certain areas in pur- 
suance of that policy. And if the policy is 
a basic and fundamental one it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that that allocation of 
forces would be altered. 

Now, this declaration that I refer to 
was designed to involve an exercise, to 
the fullest degree possible under our con- 
stitutional system, of the determination 
of our Government to support the Euro- 
pean Defense Community with its forces, 
and that declaration was made with the 
confidence that the policy that it re- 
flected would be pursued because of the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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. .. Dulles warns: American aid, European unity go together 


very great interest which the United 
States has in the creation of unity in 
Europe, and the fact that our nation has 
historically shown its willingness to make 
tremendous contributions if, in its opin- 
ion, that will aid in the real unification 
of Europe. I might recall that the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan—the Marshall Plan, 
as it was called—was made pursuant to a 
congressional act which said that the pur- 


pose was to promote the unification of - 


Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty was 
an engagement which was quite unprece- 
dented—it was quite unprecedented for 
the United States to make that kind of 
long-range alliance with other countries. 
That was directly contrary to our earlier 
policies which had been pursued for over 
100 years. 

That action was taken only after the 
European countries themselves had first 
come together under this Brussels Treaty 
which we are talking about so much 
today. It was the encouragement which 
came from that which very largely led to 
our going on and joining in the commit- 
ments of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The first action taken to provide mili- 
tary aid to Europe was under the Mili- 
tary Detense Assistance Act of 1949. 

The language of it was that it was de- 
signed to promote the integration of the 
defense of Europe. I think that the his- 
tory of our action, both our positive ac- 
tion and negative action, shows that we 
respond in many ways like a barometer 
to the climate which exists in Europe. If 
the climate is one of unity and cohesion, 
our assistance and aid of every kind goes 
out. If the climate is one of dissension, 
disunity, revival of threats of war, per- 
petuation ofthe cycle of recurrent war, 
then our tendency is to withdraw. 

The declaration which we felt able to 
make in support of the European De- 
fense Community was on the assumption 
that that was a permanent act which 
would tie together organically the coun- 
tries of Europe which in the past have 
been separate and among whom war has 
been bred. We felt that it tied them to- 
gether so permanently, so organically, 
that we could regard that old chapter as 
a closed chapter and could hopefully 
commit our strength to Europe in the 
confidence that our soldiers over here in 
Europe would be in a structure which 
was safe and sound, that we were not 
putting our troops in the midst of what 
has historically been the world’s worst 
fire hazard. 

Now a committal of that character is 
not lightly made, and I would say in all 
frankness that as the situation stands to- 
day it would not be possible for the Presi- 


dent of the United States to renew that 
committal. There has been a great wave 
of disillusionment which has swept over 
the United States and it is particularly 
manifest in the Congress, a great wave of 
disillusionment over what has happened, 
and a feeling that, after all, the situation 
in Europe is pretty hopeless and the 
United States had better not make any 
long-term committals to be part of it. 

That conclusion is so disastrous, in my 
opinion—both for the nations of Europe 
and for the United States—that I hope 
most ardently that what is done here will 
make it possible to come to a different 
conclusion, and that it will change the 
atmosphere, the feeling, in the United 
States to a degree which will permit of a 
renewal of the pledge by the United 
States to maintain in Europe such ele- 
ments of its armed forces as may be 
necessary or appropriate to contribute 
our fair share of what is needed for the 
common defense of this North Atlantic 
area. While the threat to that area exists, 
I cannot say at this moment that a re- 
newal of that commitment is possible. I 
can say, and must repeat, that as things 
stand today it is not possible. 

But if, out of the elements of the situa- 
tion with which we are dealing, if, using 
the Brussels Treaty as a nucleus, it is 
possible to find in this new pattern a 
continuing hope of unity among the 
countries of Europe that are represented 


(Continued on page 48) 
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NATO HEADQUARTERS, EUROPE 


Mr. Dulles: “I believe . ; . the Amer- 
ican flag will continue to fly 
alongside of your own here in Europe”’ 
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records in this office 


-.-. ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion’for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern ‘‘time-engineered’’ 
Shaw- Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55%) 
occur, it pays for itself by saving time’ 
and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 
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Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
equipment — Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 
be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the busi- 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 
up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 
leaf and payroll equipment — every- 
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EACH DRAWER A SAFE! In this mod- 
ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- 
proof equipment, fire walls stand 
between your irreplaceable records 
and possible destruction. Fire-File, 
with corner cut away shows: Thick, 
steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu- 
lation on all six sides of each drawer. 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. 


thing for the office except machines— 
each “‘time-engineered”’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK” is packed 
with ideas for stretching office time. A wealth of 
information on “‘time-engineered”’ office systems 
and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustra- 
tions! Write today, on business letterhead to: 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 10, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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old Scotch...a real triumph of 
the distiller. 
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cost a bit extra... but it’s worth 
it...to please yourself and the 
friends you value most. 
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... Condition for U.S. support: 
“beacon light still ahead” 


here, and if the hopes that were tied 
into the European Defense Community 


Treaty can reasonably be transferred into § 


the arrangements which will be the out- 
growth of this meeting, then I would 
certainly be disposed to recommend to 
the President that he should renew a 
pledge comparable to that which was 
offered in connection with the European 
Defense Community Treaty. 
Obviously, the context of the pledge 


would have to be changed, because in 
the form in which it was given it related 7 
distinctively to the European Defense § 
Community Treaty. Just what rephrasing § 
would be required to give it the “new ® 
look” that would be appropriate to the J 
new situation, that is a matter which | 7 
have not studied and which could not ¥ 
usefully be studied until we know wheth- J 
er or not a promise of genuine and dur- § 
able unity will come out of the delibera- § 
tions of this gathering and those which } 


may succeed it. That, Mr. Chairman, is as 
clear a statement as I can make today of 
the position of my Government in re- 
lation to this matter. 


We are extremely anxious to contrib- 
ute all that we can from a material and 
constitutional standpoint to promote the 
kind of unification which wil! above all 
end a situation which has led to recur- 
rent wars which have weakened and 
drained the Western nations so that our 
whole Western civilization is in jeopardy 
as never before in a thousand years. 

In reason you can count on us. I think 
that what we have done since the end of 
the war in terms of economic contribu- 
tion, military contributions, the willing- 
ness to contribute our best and ablest 
brains in terms of both military and eco- 
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ae 


nomic matters, all of that, I think, is a7 
proof which cannot be challenged as to 7 


what our disposition is in. this matter. 7 


You can be confident that that disposi- 
tion will be reflected by genuine support 


pte: 


to the extent that is appropriate if there 7 


is, on this side, the movement. toward 


unity, if there is a beacon light still 
ahead, if we do not feel that we have f 


come to a watershed where efforts toward 
unity finally are ended and we are going 
down on the other side into the abyss of 
continuing disunity. 

I do not think that is going to happen. 


I know it is within our power here to be |) 
sure that it does not happen. If it does 


not happen then you can count on the 
United States acting in support of what 
the European countries do. I believe that 
you will find that the American flag, with 
all it symbolizes, will continue to fly 
alongside of your own here in Europe. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....BONN....PARIS....SAIGON.... 





>> What the diplomats tried to do at London was to agree on a new way to rearm 
West Germany in place of the plan the French Parliament ditched. 

There's nothing final about any diplomats' agreement. It's just one step 
along a rocky road. The final say, for or against, will be said by the several 
parliaments--especially the French Parliament and the U.S. Congress. 

It's the second and probably last chance for France to join the Allies ina 
plan for German rearmament. First time around, France took years to make up its 
mind. This time, France will have to say yes or no in a matter of months. 


>> To understand what's involved in the proposals at London..... 

U.S., after years of urging, gets a promise of 12 West German divisions, 
plus an air force of 1,400 planes, to help defend Europe against Soviet Russia. 

West Germany is promised the end of Allied occupation, restoration of its 
sovereignty and admission to NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
France gets assurance of Allied control over Germany's army and arms 
plants, and a pledge from Britain to keep its troops in Europe indefinitely. 

Britain gets assurance from U.S. that it will not turn its back on Europe, 
but will continue to help defend Western Europe against aggression. 

Smaller nations--Italy, the Low Countries--are told there is shelter for 
them under the protective umbrella of their four big allies, now reunited. 

These are the main things talked about by the nine powers at London. 








>> For an insider's view of what went on backstage during the meeting..... 

The British pulled the big surprise of this conference. They broke a long 
tradition by agreeing to keep troops in Europe indefinitely. This promise has 
loopholes, but, even so, it impressed the French and, more than anything else, 
undermined their major objection to the rearming of Germany. 

It was the U.S., however, that was responsible for this British change of 
heart. President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles scared them into it 
by private but emphatic warnings to Sir Winston Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Eden that the U.S. Congress was fed up with European disunity and inaction. 

Churchill knew the U.S. had pulled out of Europe once, and might do it 
again. If it did, Europe's defense system would fall apart. The danger was 
enough to push Churchill into a commitment few thought he'd ever make. 








>> Moscow has been watching the London conference anxiously. 

An Allied Agreement to rearm Germans is what Russia wants least. 

Harmony, to Moscow's disappointment, prevailed among the top diplomats as 
the meeting got under way. Personal differences were suppressed. Dulles and 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-=- (Continued) 


Eden worked smoothly together, as they have not always done in the past, and 
were able to arrange a reconciliation between Premier Mendés-France and 
Chancellor Adenauer that Europe's diplomats consider a major accomplishment. 
Moscow has shown its irritation with this harmony by making its first public 
attack on Mendés-France. “Izvestia" condemns him for favoring Western defense. 


>> Question now is whether people back home will support any agreements made 
by their diplomats. Here are a few of the hurdles: 

Eden's job, in getting any agreement through Britain's Parliament, will 
be to overcome growing opposition to German rearmament and, at the same time, 
to persuade Britons that keeping troops in Europe is not too risky. 

Eden probably can do it, but the vote in Parliament may be close. 

Adenauer's job will be more difficult. Members of his own coalition, as 
well as the Socialists, are saying his pro-Western policies have failed. There 
is pressure on him to put reunion of East and West Germany ahead of agreement 
with France or the West. German youths show relatively little enthusiasm for 
military service, and some have come out openly against it. 

Adenauer will have his hands full getting any new plan accepted in Bonn. 








Highest hurdles are those facing Mendés-France in Paris. 

France's Parliament is deeply split over German rearming, as over many. 
other issues. No one sees a majority for any new plan as yet. 

Mendés-France's opponents in Parliament are numerous and bitter. If they 
can ever get together, they may be able to gang up on him. 

Then, there is the new spy scandal in Paris. 

Defense secrets, records of meetings of France's top defense council, have 
fallen into the hands of the Communist Party. 

It's up to Mendés-France to solve the mystery, if he can. If he doesn't, 
his opponents have a potent weapon with which to knock him out of office. 

So final French approval of any plan for Germany is far from sure. 














>> In Saigon, the war is over but the cost of it isn't. 

U.S. will probably continue to pay the bill for French troops in Indo- 
China, provided France lives up to these two major conditions: 

That France's Parliament ratify the new London agreement to arm Western 
Germany and give it full sovereignty. That French troops leave Indo-China 
before mid-1956, when Vietnam's first nation-wide elections are scheduled. Also: 

Further U.S. aid to Indo-China, apart from payment for French troop costs, 
will go directly to native governments, rather than pass through French hands. 











>> When you talk with Vietnamese officials in Saigon, you learn why they want 
French troops to leave, why they insist on dealing with the U.S. directly. 

This is how one high official puts it: "So long as the U.S. gives France 
arms and cash with which to keep the Vietnam Government prisoner, you will have 
no real desire among Vietnamese to defend a native government in Saigon. 

"The Communists are, of course, pleased to see the French remain, for they 
know this throws the Vietnamese into the Communists' arms. Any election in 
Vietnam under these conditions would be a walkover for the Communists. 

"We need real liberation--financial as well as political. We'll never fight 
for the French. We'd be proud to fight with your aid--if it's direct to us." 
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“Can't stop now=— 
got a telegram for the boss’’ 


HERE’S something about a telegram that says ‘“‘Look the “‘action-power” of telegrams to profitable use in your 
—this is important.” From the office boy to the “Old business more frequently? 
Man”, it gets priority attention right up the line. 


It gets action, too. 


That’s why more businessmen every day are using tele- 
grams to do more jobs more quickly . . . and at lower 


cost...on every kind of job from binding a bargain to 





tracing a shipment, from flashing a price quotation to 
LET A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 


reaching a hundred dealers simultaneously. Why not put REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
i ALL THE WAYS TELEGRAMS CAN 





SAVE YOU TIME—AND MORE 


THAN TIME. JUST CALL YOUR 
WESTERN UNION |" 














lf you care for your secretary 
GIVE HER A 


ED 


CHAIR 








A tired steno costs more than a good 
posture chair. Write for literature on new 
Royal posture chairs. 


metal furniture since '97 ED 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1210, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 meta! furniture items 






















SAGAS 


Africa\? 


JOHANNESBURG 
NAIROBI - DAKAR 
KHARTOUM - CAIRO 


Specify S-A°S to all Africa. 
Fly the Royal Viking, first 
in first class luxury. 
BOOK VIA S°A‘S TO 
CAPE TOWN © DURBAN 
PRETORIA © CASABLANCA 
ADDIS ABABA * MOMBASA 
See Your Travel Agent 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
THE MEANING OF “‘CENSURE” 














e The proposal to censure Senator McCarthy raises 
questions of what a vote of censure means. 


® Does a censured Congressman lose his seat? Are 
other privileges taken from him? 


@ History shows that few Senators have been rebuked 
by censure; more have been expelled outright. 


What does the censure of a Senator 
mean? 

It means that he is criticized and repri- 

manded for some act of his. It takes a 

majority vote of the Senate to censure. 


Must a Senator get out of the Senate 
if he is censured? 

In the past, censured Senators have been 
allowed to keep their seats, sometimes 
after apologies. It would be possible, 
however, for the Senate to expel a mem- 
ber along with a vote of censure. (This 
is not proposed in the case concerning 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy.) 


Does censure bring any loss of privi- 
leges at all? 

It has not in the past. Under the Consti- 
tution, however, the Senate has almost 
unlimited power to punish a member. It 
could, for example, remove a censured 
member from chairmanship of a commit- 
tee. But such penalties have not followed 
Senate votes of censure. 


Under what clause of the Constitution 
is censure voted? 

Article I, Section 5, says: “Each House 

may ... punish its members for disorder- 

ly behavior, and, with the concurrence 

of two thirds, expel a member.” (The 

word “censure” is not used.) 


Can a Senator get a court review of a 
vote of censure? 

No. Neither the Supreme Court nor other 

courts have a right to review a vote of 

censure by Congress. 


When a Senator is censured, is he 

given a public rebuke? 
No, that is not the procedure. The vote 
itself, carrying a censure, is the end of 
the matter insofar as punishment of the 
Senator is concerned. That is the pro- 
cedure followed in past cases, but there 
are few precedents for handling the cen- 
suring of Senators. 


How many Senators have been cen- 
sured? 

Only three. But the censure has been 

used more frequently as a reprimand 

in the House of Representatives. 


Who has been 

Senate? 
Two Democrats from South Carolina 
were the first to be censured by the 
Senate, in 1902. This followed a fist 
fight on the floor between Senator Ben- 
jamin R. Tillman and Senator John L. 
McLaurin, after Mr. McLaurin accused 
Mr. Tillman of “a willful, malicious and 
deliberate lie.” Both Senators were cen- 
sured and, after apologies, allowed to 
remain in the Senate. 


censured by the 


The other Senator rebuked by censure 
was Hiram Bingham (Rep.), of Connec- 
ticut, in 1929. He was censured for 
hiring a paid lobbyist to join the staff of 
a subcommittee and allowing him to sit 
in on closed meetings of the subcom- 
mittee which was considering tariff leg- 
islation. 


Have some Senators been expelled, 
too? 
Yes, 16 Senators have been expelled 
from the Senate, beginning with Senator 
William Blount, of Tennessee, who was 
dismissed in 1797 for high misdemeanor 
approaching treason. Most of the others 
were dropped for their Southern sym- 
pathy or support during the early days 
of the Civil War. No Senator has been 
expelled since 1862, though efforts have 
been made to remove some since then. 


What about the censure proposal 
for Senator McCarthy? Does that 
differ from earlier cases? 

Yes. For the first time, in the McCarthy 

case, a move is being made to censure a 

Senator for the way he conducted an in- 

vestigation and for refusal to testify 

before a subcommittee. These points 
involve charges of abuse in the ques- 
tioning of a witness before the McCarthy 

Committee and of contempt in not ap- 

pearing before a Senate subcommittee 

to answer accusations filed against him. 

The McCarthy case thus expands the 

grounds for censure proceedings. 


Text of Watkins Committee Report on 
the proposal to censure Senator Mc- 
Carthy—page 60; a statement by Sena- 
tor McCarthy's counsel—page 142. 
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Tiny but tough, the twice as useful 
“V.P.” EDISON VOICEWRITER gives you 
round-the-clock work-relief. With the 
versatile V.P. you can dictate on-the- 
spot—in the office or at home or hotel! 
Simple accessories permit transcribing 
as well as dictating—a complete, eco- 
nomical dictation service in one slim, 
trim, double-duty marvel. EDIsoN-en- 
gineered, the V.P. has a host of patented 
features to ease use and speed work- 
flow. Like a modern, high-speed cam- 


QO Edison. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 


NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 


FREE 12 PAGE FULL-COLOR BOOK gives 
all the news about the pace-setting V.P. 
Just mail coupon or phone local repre- 
sentative listed under EDISON VoICcE- 
WRITER. A desk-side demonstration is fast 
-.and without obligation... ! 





era, it’s designed to go where you go, 
always ready for action. Handsome? 
Sure! But rugged, too. Saves money 
when you buy it—and saves more as 
you use it. It’s the years-ahead design 
for years of action, in the office or on 
the go! Rent it or buy it—but try sad 








STOP LUGGING LUGGAGE! 
So small, so light, so easy to 
carry, the V.P. EDISON VOICcE- 
WRITER is the first “briefcase 
secretary.” Toss it into your 
suitcase, slide it into your brief- 
case—or even tuck it under 


. your arm for short hauls! 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


that new) fashioned dictating instrument 


Poston on nnn nee 

















| THOMAS A. EDISON. Incorporated, 

| Edison Voicewriter Division, 

| 43 Lakeside >, West Orange, N. J. 

| O. K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!”’— no obligation. 
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BLENDED | SCOTCH 


1801 °1954 Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
in their one hundred and fifty-third year of business, send greetings and thanks 
to their growing host of American friends. It is a source of deep gratification 
to them that their finest product,12 ‘year old Chivas Regal, has become 


DENA SS leo: GO the most wanted premium Scotch whisky purveyed in the United States. 


Scotland. Established 1801. By Appoint- 
ment Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch 
Whisky to the late King George V1, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 86 PROOF © CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. © NEW YORK, N. Y¥.~ 


























SCARBOROUGH, England 


LEMENT R. ATTLEE, at 71 still the 

leader of the British Labor Party, is 
making a strong comeback—by opposing 
United States foreign policy in Asia. If 
current trends persist, he-could be Prime 
Minister again in two years. 

Mr. Attlee has just emerged from the 
annual Conference of British Socialists at 
Scarborough with his hold on party lead- 
ership firm and his prestige in the coun- 
try high. 

The Labor Party itself seems to be on 
the rise with the voters. One recent pub- 
lic-opinion poll indicated that if an elec- 
tion were held tomorrow. the Laborites 
under Mr. Attlee would top Sir Winston 
Churchill’s ruling Conservatives by 
6 per cent of the vote. An election, 
however, is not likely until 1955 
or 1956. 

What is happening now? Mr. 
Attlee, always considered a_ pillar 
of British right-wing socialism, has 
embraced “peaceful coexistence” 
with Communist Russia and Red 
China. 

He has just come back from a 
trip to Moscow and Peiping. He 
has urged that Formosa be given 
to Red China, that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek be exiled. 

These are popular sentiments in 
Britain, not only among the Social- 
ists. The British have been told 
that Chiang, with U.S. backing, is 
likely to drag Britain into war on 
the Chinese mainland. 

Personally, Mr. Attlee, by his 
recent tactics; has achieved a dou- 
ble victory: 

© He has stolen the peace thun- 
der of Prime Minister Churchill, by 
his visits to Premier Malenkov of 
Russia and to Chief of State Mao 
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Labor Leader’s Comeback 
Is Tied to “’Coexistence”’ 


The political fortunes of Clement R. Attlee, for- 
mer British Labor Premier, are rising again. Why? 
He is taking the popular line, in Britain, of sid- 
ing with Red China, against the U. S. 


Tse-tung of Communist China. Sir Win- 
ston has been asking for a “high level” 
conference with the Communists since 
he got back into office in 1951, but has 
not managed one. 

e He has outdone his chief rival for 


» 
> 


Labor Party power, the Welsh “rebel 
Aneurin Bevan. Mr. Bevan was a “co- 
existence” man long before the Commu- 
nists made the word into a slogan. He 
accompanied Mr. Attlee and other So- 
cialists on the mission to Moscow and 
Peiping. But Mr. Attlee’s subsequent 
speeches and articles overshadowed any- 
thing Mr. Bevan had to say. 

Mr. Attlee was especially sympathetic 
to Red China. He thought the Commu- 
nist Government had eliminated corrup- 





—United Press 


MR. ATTLEE SPEAKS FOR HIS PARTY 
Can he stage another ‘‘upset’’? 


ee U. S. 


the “Villain” 





—Wide World 


tion, now “rests on the confidence of the 
peasant population.” 

What does he think of America? Mr. 
Attlee has reservations. He has made 
fundamental criticism of the U.S, Con- 
stitution. He has painted in dark colors 
what he calls the Chiang Kai-shek lobby. 
He knows how to get British cheers by 
slamming U.S. Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Attlee is keenly sensitive to Brit- 
ish fears of atomic warfare. In 1948, in 
return for U.S. aid under the Marshall 
Plan, the Labor Government of Mr. Att- 
lee gave up what was in effect its veto 
over U.S. use of atomic weapons. Never- 
theless, Mr. Attlee is such an adroit par- 
liamentarian that, when Prime Minister 
Churchill raised the question, he 
got the better of Sir Winston by.a 
maneuver that obscured the details 
and left Mr. Attlee depicting him- 
self as the greater champion of 
humanity. 

On the other hand, Mr. Attlee is 
disdainful of home-grown Commu- 
nists, calls them “coms.” He has in- 
dicated irritation, too, with the Rus- 
sians’ claim that they are “ahead of 
the whole world in everything.” 
He found Communist China “an 
engaging contrast” in that respect. 

The reason Mr. Attlee can say 
nice things about the Chinese Com- 
munists, and get away with it at 
home, is that he is a man of tireless 
respectability. He is canny, mod- 
erate. He epitomizes the upper- 
middle-class Englishman. 

It is difficult for his countrymen 
to imagine him making an over- 
statement, let alone telling a de- 
liberate falsehood. 

Also, Mr. Attlee has a reputation 
for open-mindedness that enables 

(Continued on page 58) 
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him to pat Red China on the back 
at one moment, then manage to win, by 
a narrow margin, the vote at Scarbor- 
ough that commits the British Social- 
ists to a limited measure of German re- 
armament. 

At first glance Mr. Attlee seems mild, 
unobtrusive. Winston Churchill once 
called him “a sheep in sheep’s clothing.” 
But he has underlying strength. 

When Mr. Attlee ran Britain for six 
years, he could lower his voice and be 
just as tough with his Cabinet as Sir 
Winston is with his Conservative min- 
isters. In recent years, Mr. Attlee has 
suffered a number of illnesses. Yet hé 
made and enjoyed a world air trip 
that would have fatigued a man half his 
years. 

An early convert to Fabian socialism, 
Mr. Attlee was born in the Victorian at- 
mosphere of the London suburb of Put- 
ney. His barrister father sent him to 
Haileybury, “a good public school,” and 
to Oxford. Social work in the slums of 
Limehouse, however, made the young 
Attlee decide that “there is nothing in 
the world so worth the doing as to try 
and alter conditions.” 

He worked with Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb for repeal of the English Poor 
Laws, for social insurance. He became 
acquainted with the trade-union leaders 
who have since proved his most loyal 
supporters. He fought in World. War I, 
though he had fancied himself a pacifist, 
was wounded in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign and came out a major. 

Then he went into politics, via the 
mayoralty of the London industrial dis- 
trict of Stepney. And, in 1924, he be- 
came Secretary for War in the first Labor 
Cabinet of Ramsay MacDonald. But, 
when Mr. MacDonald later joined the 
Conservatives in coalition, Mr. Attlee 
quit. In 1935 he became leader of the 
Labor Party. 

Appeasement of Hitler and Mussolini 
aroused Mr. Attlee’s ire. He made a visit 
of encouragement to the Spanish Loyal- 
ists during Spain’s civil war. He spoke 
out against the Italian invasion of Ethi- 
opia. He attacked Neville Chamberlain’s 
settlement with Hitler at Munich, refused 
to serve under Mr. Chamberlain in the 
first coalition Cabinet of World War II. 

But, when Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee was quick to 
accept a Ministry. In 1942 he became 
Deputy Prime Minister. Three years 
later, he was to lead Labor to a landslide 
victory over the Churchill forces. 

Then, under Mr. Attlee, came the So- 
cialist era of nationalization of coal 
mines, railroads and steel, of cradle-to- 
grave social security, of socialized medi- 


.. + Mr. Attlee’s political s:art: working for poor 


cine under Mr. Bevan, who was to be- 
come the sharpest thorn in Mr. Attlee’s 
side. 

The Bevan revolt broke wide open in 
April of 1951, after simmering for 
months. Mr. Bevan resigned from the 
Attlee Cabinet in protest against the size 
of the British rearmament budget, which 
he claimed was dictated by American 
pressure. 

There began a series of struggles for 
party power between the two men: Mr. 
Attlee, backed by the big unions and 
party wheel horses; Mr. Bevan, 15 years 
younger, favored by coal miners and the 
left-wing intellectuals. 

Since losing office to the Conserva- 
tives three years ago, Mr. Attlee has ma- 
neuvered cleverly. At one time, during 
the Socialist Conference of 1952, he ap- 
peared to be slipping. But he gained his 
footing nimbly. His patient, long-range 
strategy has paid off. 

At this year’s Conference Mr. Bevan 
managed to split the big unions on the 
delicate issue of German rearmament, 
Mr. Attlee being rather reluctantly com- 
mitted to rearmament. But Mr. Attlee 
won by a fraction of the vote. 

Mr. Bevan also lost the Labor treas- 
urership to Hugh Gaitskell, a loval Attlee 
man, once Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Welsh rebel now leaves the party's 
executive committee, becomes a_rank- 
and-filer. 

Mr. Attlee hopes to be Prime Minis- 
ter once more. His party evidently wants 
him, too. In a public-opinion poll coinci- 
dent with the Labor Conterence, 67 per 
cent of Socialist voters questioned pre- 
ferred Mr. Attlee as leader; one fourth 
hinted they would desert the party if 
Mr. Bevan were to succeed. 

A brand-new crop of cautious union 
leaders is maturing in Britain. They prob- 
ably can ‘check the Bevan rebellion al- 
most as effectively as their elders have 
done thus far. 

What would happen if Mr. Attlee were 
to die, or become infirm? His nominal 
No. 2 man is Herbert Morrison, who was 
Foreign Minister in the Attlee Cabinet. 
Mr. Morrison is 66. No. 3, now, is Mr. 
Gaitskell, 48: He has the confidence of 
the union bosses, who hold the : real 
power in the party. 

In the opinion of many well-informed 
British analysts, only a severe depression 
would upset this hierarchy, bring Mr. 
Bevan to power. The Bevan followers 
have forced some of their policies on the 
Labor Party, pushed the center of gravity 
leftward. Yet their influence seems to be 
declining. Labor looks safe for Mr. Att- 
lee, or for one of his men, in the next 
few years. 
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~ COMMITTEE FINDINGS 
~ ON McCARTHY 


Following, in full text, is the “Report of the Select Com- 
mittee to Study Censure Charges,” as released on Sept. 27, 
1954: 


The Select Committee to Study Censure Charges, consist- 
ing of— 
ArtHuR V. Watkins (chairman) 
Epwin C. Jonson (vice chairman) 
Joun C. STENNIS Francis CasE 
FRANK CARLSON Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 301) and 
amendments, having considered the same, reports thereon 
and recommends that the resolution be adopted with certain 
amendments. ; 


Introduction 


On August 2 (legislative day, July 2), 1954, Senate Reso- 
lution 301, to censure the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCarthy, submitted by Senator Flanders on July 30, and 
amendments proposed thereto, was referred to a select com- 
mittee to be composed of 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats 
and named by the Vice President. By said order the select 
committee was authorized— 

(1) To hold hearings; 

(2) To sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Senate; 

(3) To require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, and to take 
such testimony as is deemed advisable. 

The select committee was instructed to act and to make 
a report to the Senate prior to the adjournment sine die of 
the Senate in the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
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The order of the Senate is set forth in the hearing record, 
page 1 et seq. 

The Vice President, on August 5, 1954, acting on the 
recommendations of the majority leader and the minority 
leader, made the following appointments of members of the 
select committee: From the majority, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Carlson), 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Case). From the 
minority, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Johnson), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), and the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). The select, committee 
chose the Senator from Utah (Mr. Watkins) as chairman, 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Johnson) as vice chair- 
man. 

The select committee, on August 24, 1954, served upon 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, and other interested per- 
sons, a notice of hearings, setting forth 5 categories contain- 
ing 13 specifications of charges from certain of the proposed 
amendments, establishing the general procedural rules for 
the hearings before the select committee, and formally re- 
questing the appearance of Senator McCarthy. The notice 
of hearings will be found in the hearing record, page 8. 

All testimony and evidence taken and received by the 
select committee was at public hearings attended by Sen- 
ator McCarthy and his counsel. No testimony or evidence 
was taken or received in exe@utive session, except the testi- 
mony of the Parliamentarian, which was taken with the 
knowledge and consent of the attorney for Senator McCarthy. 
The public hearings were held in accordance with said notice 
of hearings, on August 31, September 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 13, 1954. The entire testimony, evidence, and proceed- 
ings at said public hearings is in the printed record of the 
hearings and made part of this report by reference. 

At the commencement of the hearings, on August 31, 1954 
(p. 11 of the hearings), the chairman stated: 
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Statement of Purposes of Committee 
Made at Commencement of Hearing 


Now, at the outset of this hearing, the committee desires 
to state in general terms what is involved in Senate Resolu- 
tion 301 and the Senate order on it, which authorized the 
a eae of the select committee to consider in behalf 
of the Senate the so-called Flanders resolution of censure, 
together with all amendments proposed in the resolution. 

The committee, in the words of the Senate order was 
“authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena, or otherwise, 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such correspondence, books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony as it deems advisable, and that the 
committee be instructed to act and make a report to this 
body prior to the adjournment sine die of the Senate in the 
second session of the 83d Congress.” 

That is a broad grant of power, carrying with it a heavy 
responsibility—a responsibility which the committee takes 
seriously. In beginning its duties, the committee found 
few precedents to serve as a guide. It is.true that there 
had been other censure resolutions before the Senate in 
the past, but the acts complained of were, for the most 
part, single occurrences which happened in the presence 
of the Senate or one of its committees. Under such cir- 
cumstances, prolonged investigations and hearings were 
not necessary. 

It should be pointed out that some forty-and-odd alleged 
instances of misconduct on the part of Senator McCarthy 
referred to this committee are involved and complex, both 
with respect to matters of fact and law. With reference to 
the time element, the incidents are alleged to have hap- 
pened within @ period covering several years. In addition, 
3 Senate committees already have held hearings on 1 or 


For the reasons and on the facts found in this 
report, the select committee recommends: 


1. That on the charges in the category of ‘‘Inci- 
dents of Contempt of the Senate or a Senatorial 
Committee,” the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCarthy, should be censured. 


2. That the charges in the category of “Incidents 
of Encouragement of United States Employees 
To Violate the Law and Their Oaths of Office or 
Executive Orders,’ do not, under all the evi- 
dence, justify a resolution of censure. 


3. That the charges in the category of “Incidents 
Involving Receipt or Use of Confidential or Clas- 
sified or Other Confidential Information From 
Executive Files,“ do not, under all evidence, 
justify a resolution of censure. 


4. That the charges in the category of “Incidents 

‘ Involving Abuse of Colleagues in the Senate,” 
except as to those dealt with in the first category, 
do not, under all the evidence, justify a resolu- 
tion of censure. 
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Recommendations of Select Committee Under Senate 
Order Pursuant to Senate Resolution 301 


dent Relating to Ralph W. Zwicker, a general 
officer of the Army of the United States,” the 


insane 





more phases of the alleged incidents of misconduct. Ob- 
viously, with all this in mind, the committee had good 
reason for concluding it faced an unprecedented situation 
which would require adoption of procedures, all within 
the authority granted it in the Senate order, that would 
enable it to perform the duties assigned within the limited 
time given by the Senate. 

The committee interprets its. duties, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities under the Senate order to be as follows: 

1. To analyze the charges set forth in the amendments 
and to determine— 

(a) If there were duplications which could be eliminated. 

(b) If any of the charges were of such a nature that 
even if the allegations were established as factually true, 
yet there would be strong reasons for believing that they 
did not constitute a ground for censure. 

2. To thoroughly investigate all charges not eliminated 
under No. | in order to secure relevant and materia! facts 
concerning them and the names of witnesses or records 
which can establish the facts at the hearings to be held. 

In this connection the committee believes it should func- 
tion as an impartial investigating agency to develop by 
cirect contacts in the field and by direct examination of 
Senate records all relevant and material facts possible to 
secure. 

When Senate Resolution 301 and amendments offered 
were referred to the committee, the committee interprets 
this action to mean that from that time on the resolution 
and charges became the sole responsibility of the Senate. 
To state it another way, the Senator, or Senators, who of- 
fered Resolution 301, and proposed amendments thereto, 
have no legal responsibility from that point on for the 
conduct of ihe investigations and~hearings authorized by 
the order of the Senate. The hearings are not to be ad- 
versary in character. Under this interpretation, it became 
the committee’s duty then to get all the facts and material 
relevant to the charges irrespective of whether the facts 





5. That on the charges in the category of “‘Inci- 





Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, should be 
censured. 


6. That with reference to the amendment to Sen- 
ate Resolution 301 offered by the Senator fromm 
New Jersey, Mr. Smith, this report and the rec- 
ommendations herein be regarded as having met 
the purposes of said amendment. 


7. That with reference to the amendment to 
Senate Resolution 301 offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, Mr. Bush, that an amend- 
ment to the Senate Rules be adopted in accord 
with the language proposed in part VIl of 
this report. 


The chairman of the select committee is author- 
ized in behalf of the committee to present to the 
Senate appropriate resolutions to give effect to 
the foregoing recommendations. 
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sustained the charges or showed them to be without 
foundation. 

The foregoing statement seems to be necessary in view 
of a widespread misunderstanding that the Senator who in- 
troduced the resolution of censure into the Senate and the 
Senators who offered amendments thereto, setting up spe- 
cific charges against the Senator from Wisconsin, are the 
complaining witnesses, or the parties plaintiff, in this pro- 
ceeding. That is not true, as has been explained. However, 
because of the fact that they had made some study of the 
situation, the committee did give them an opportunity to 
submit informational documentation of the charges they 
had offered. Also they were asked to submit the names of 
any Witnesses who might have firsthand knowledge of the 
matters charged and who could give relevant ang material 
testimony in the hearings. 

Since matters of law also will be involved in reaching 
evaluation of the facts, developed, pertinent rules of the 
Senate and sections of law, together with precedents and 
decisions by competent tribunals, should be briefed and 
made a part of the hearing record, the committee believes. 

3. To hold hearings where the committee can present 
witnesses and documentary evidence for the purpose of 
placing on record, for later use by the Senate, the evidence 
and other information gathered during the preliminary 
investigation period, and for the development of additional 
evidence and information as the hearings proceed. 

The resolution of censure presents to the Senate an issue 
with respect to the conduct and possible punishment of 
one of its Members. The debate in the Senate preceding 
the vote to refer the matter to a select committee made it 
abundantly clear that the proceedings necessary to a proper 
disposal of the resolution and the amendments proposed, 
both in the Senate and in the select committee, would be 
judicial or quasi-judicial in nature, and for that reason 
should be conducted in a judicial manner and atmosphere, 
so far as compatible with the investigative functions of the 
committee in its preliminary and continuing search for 
evidence and information bearing on all phases of the 
issues presented. 

Inherent in the situation created by the resolution of 
censure and the charges made, is the right of the Senator 
against whom the charges were made to be present at the 
hearings held by the select committee. He should also be 
permitted to be represented by counsel and should have 
the right of cross-examination. This is somewhat contrary 
to the practice by Senate committees in the past, in hear- 
ings of this nature, but the present committee believes 
that the accused Senator should have these rights. He or 
his counsel, but not both, shall be permitted to make ob- 
jections to the introduction of testimony, but the argument 
on the objections may be had or withheld at the discretion 
of the chairman. The Senator under charges should be 
permitted to present witnesses and documentary evidence 
in his behalf, but, of course, this should be done in com- 
pliance with the policy laid down by the committee in its 
notice of hearing, which is a part of this record. 

In general, the committee wishes it understood that the 
regulations adopied are for the purpose of insuring a 
judicial hearing and a judicial atmosphere as befits the 
importance of the issues raised. For that reason, and in 
accordance with the order the committee believes to be the 
sentiment of the Senate, all activities which are not per- 
mitted in the Senate itself will not be permitted in this 
hearing. 

4. When the hearings have closed, to prepare a report 
and submit it to the Senate. Under the order creating this 
committee, this must be done before the present Senate 
adjourns sine die. 

By way of comment, let me say that the inquiry we are 
engaged in is of a special character which differentiates it 
from the usual legislative inquiry. It involves the internal 
affairs of the Senate itself in the exercise of a high consti- 
tutional function. It is by nature a judicial or semi- 
judicial function, and we shall attempt to conduct it as 
such. The procedures outlined are not necessarily appropri- 
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ate to congressional investigations and should not, there- 
fore, be construed as in any sense intended as a model 
appropriate to such inquiries. We hope what we are doing 
will be found to conform to sound senatorial principles 
and traditions in the special field in which the committee 
is operating. 

It has been said before, but it will do no harm to repeat, 
that the members of this committee did not seek this ap- 
pointment. The qualifications laid down by the Senate 
order creating the- commission, said the committee should 
be made up of 3 Democrat Senators and 3 Republican 
Senators. This was the. only condition named in the order. 
However, in a larger sense the proper authorities of the 
Senate were charged with the responsibility of attempting 
to choose Members of the Senate for this committee who 
could and would conduct a fair and impartial investigation 
and hearing. Members of the committee deemed their 
selection by the Senate authorities as a trust. 

We realize we are human. We know, and the American 
people know, that there has been a controversy raging 
over the country through a number of years in connection 
with the activities of the Senator against whom the resolu- 
tion is directed. Members of this committee have been 
conscious of that controversy; they have seen, heard, and 
read of the activities, charges, and countercharges, and 
being human, they may have at times expressed their 
impressions with respect to events that were happening 
while they were happening. : 

However, each of the Senators who make up this special 
select committee are mature men with a wide background 
of experience which should enable them to disregard any 
impressions or preconceived notions they may have had in 
the past respecting the controversies which have been go- 
ing on in public for many years. 

We approach this matter as a duty imposed upon us and 
which we feel that we should do our very-best to discharge 
in a proper manner. We realize the United States Senate, 
in a sense, is on trial, and we hope our conduct will be 
such as to maintain the American sense of fair play and 
the high traditions and dignity of the United States Senate 
under the authority given it by the Constitution. 


As the investigations and the hearings progressed, the com- 
mittee found that the period of time allotted to perform the 
task assigned would not be sufficient if all the charges were 
given thorough investigation and hearings were held thereon. 
The committee also was aware of the practical situation that 
required that its task be completed sufficiently early to per- 
mit the Senate to consider its report before that body must 
adjourn sine die. 


Procedure for Committee Hearings 
Established in Notice of Hearings 


All testimony and evidence received in the hearings 
shall be such as is found by the select committee to be 
competent, relevant, and material to the subject matters 
so under inquiry, with the right of examination and cross- 
examination in general conformity to judicial proceedings 
and in accordance with said order of the Senate. 

The select committee will admit, subject to said order, 
as competent testimony for the record, so far as material 
and relevant, the official proceedings and pertinent actions 
of the Senate and of any of its committees or subcommit- 
tees, taking judicial notice thereof, and using official re- 
prints when convenient. Following Senate _ tradition, 
witnesses may be examined by any member of the com- 
mittee, and they may be examined or cross-examined for 
the committee by its counsel. Witnesses may be examined 
or cross-examined either by Senator McCarthy or his 
counsel, but not by both as to the same witness. 


Senator McCarthy was permitted to and made an opening 
statement in his own behalf at the commencement of the 
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first hearing, on condition that it be relevant and material, 
and not to be received as testimony (hearing record, p. 14). 

By unanimous vote of the members of the select commit- 
tee taken after the issuance of the notice of hearings, it was 


decided to proceed with hearings only upon the 13 specifi- 
cations set forth in the 5 categories contained in the notice 
of hearings, to which refezence is hereby made (hearing 
record, p. 8). 


I= Category 1: Incidents of Contempt of the Senate 
or a Senatorial Committee 


A. GENERAL DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 
OF EVIDENCE 


The evidence on the question whether Senator McCarthy 
was guilty of contempt of the Senate or a senatorial com- 
mittee involves his conduct with relation to the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration. An analysis of the three amend- 
ments referring to this general matter (being amendment 
(3) proposed by Senator Fulbright, amendment (a) pro- 
posed by Senator Morse, and amendment (17) proposed by 
Senator Flanders) reveals these specific charges: 

(1) That Senator McCarthy refused repeated invita- 
tions to testify before the subcommittee. 

(2) That he declined to comply with a request by 
letter dated Nov. 21, 1952, from the chairman of the 
subcommittee to appear to supply information concern- 
ing certain specific matters involving his activities as a 
member of the Senate. 

(3) That he denounced the subcommittee and con- 
temptuously refused to Comply with its request. 

(4) That he has continued to show his contempt for 
the Senate by failing to explain in any manner the six 
charges contained in the Hennings-Hayden-Hendrick- 
son report, which was filed in January 1953. 

We have decided to consider and discuss in our report 
under this category the incident with reference to Senator 
Hendrickson, since the conduct complained of is related di- 
rectly to the fact that Senator Hendrickson was a member of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. This incident 
is referred to in the amendment proposed by Senator Flanders 
(30), the specific charge being: 

(5) That he ridiculed and defamed Senator Hen- 
drickson in vulgar and base language, calling him: “A 
living miracle without brains or guts.” 


The report referred to as the Hennings-Hayden-Hendrick- 
son report is the report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 187, 82d Congress, 1st session, 
and Senate Resolution 304, 82d Congress, 2d session, filed 
January 2, 1953, made part of this report and printed in the 
appendix. The select’ committee admitted in evidence the 
Hennings-Hayden-Hendrickson report for the limited pur- 
poses of showing the nature of the charges before that sub- 
committee, as bearing upon the question of jurisdiction of 
that subcommittee, and what was the subject matter of the 
investigation (pp. 55, 121, and 524 of the hearings). 

As stated by the chairman (p. 17 of the hearings), the 
select committee did not construe this category as involving 
in any way the truth or falsity of any of the charges against 
Senator McCarthy considered by that subcommittee. These 
charges, as shown by its report and as stated briefly by the 
chairman, Senator Hennings, in a letter to Senator McCarthy 
under date of November 21, 1952 (Hennings-Hayden-Hen- 
drickson report, p. 98), were: 

Pursuant to your request, as transmitted to us through 

Mr. Kiermas, we are advising you that the subcommittee 

desires to make inquiry with respect to the following 

matters: 
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(1) Whether any funds collected or received by you 
and by others on your behalf to conduct certain of your 
activities, including those relating to “communism,” were 
ever diverted and used for other purposes inuring to your 
personal advantage. 

(2) Whether you, at any time, used your official posi- 
tion as a United States Senator and as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the Joint Housing Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Investigations Committee to obtain 
a $10,000 fee from the Lustron Corp., which company was 
then almost entirely subsidized by agencies under the juris- 
diction of the very committees of which you were a member. 

(3) Whether your activities on behalf of certain special 
interest groups, such as housing, sugar, and China, were 
motivated by self-interest. 

(4) Whether your activities with respect to your sena- 
torial campaigns, particularly with respect to the reporting 
of your financing and your activities relating to the financial 
transactions with, and subsequent employment of, Ray 
Kiermas involved violations of the Federal and State Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. 

(5) Whether loan or other transactions which you had 
with the Appleton State Bank, of Appleton, Wis., involved 
violations of tax and banking laws. 

(6) Whether you used close associates and members of 
your family to secrete receipts, income, commodity, and 
stock speculation, and other financial transactions for 
ulterior motives. 


The evidence taken by the select committee under this 
category consisted of letters and documents, oral testimony 
by Senator McCarthy and oral testimony by Senator Hayden, 
and by the Parliamentarian. As to the statement regarding 
Senator Hendrickson, there is the testimony of a reporter. 
There is no material contradiction in any of the testimony 
relating to this category. The sending and receipt of the cor- 
respondence is admitted. There is no contradiction of the 
verbal testimony of Senator McCarthy with reference to his 
conversations with Chairman Gillette, or of that of Chairman 
Hayden with reference to the constitution of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and the filing of its report, 
or of that of Parliamentarian Watkins, discussed fully here- 
inafter. 

The evidence shows that the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections was proceeding to investigate and report on 
Senate Resolution 187; that Senator McCarthy was invited 
to appear to testify before the subcommittee on five separate 
occasions extending from September 25, 1951, to November 
7, 1952, and formally requested to appear by letter and tele- 
gram of November 21, 1952; that Senator McCarthy could 
not appear at the times specified in the request because of 
his absence in Wisconsin; that Senator McCarthy did not ap- 
pear before the subcommittee in answer to the matters un- 
der investigation regarding his own conduct, but did appear 
on one occasion in support of his Senate Resolution 304 di- 
rected against Senator Benton; that Senator McCarthy ac- 
cused the subcommittee of acting without power and beyond 
its jurisdiction, of wasting vast amounts of public money for 
improper partisan purposes, of proceeding dishonestly, of aid- 
ing the cause of communism, and that these accusations 
were directed toward an official subcommittee of the Senate. 
The uncontradicted testimony further shows that Senator 
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McCarthy directed and gave to the press an abusive and in- 
sulting statement concerning Senator Hendrickson, calculated 
to wound a colleague, solely because Senator Hendrickson 
was a member of the subcommittee and performing services 
required by the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 187, introduced by Senator Benton, was 
not voted upon by the Senate, but when the jurisdiction of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections and the in- 
tegrity of its members was attacked, the Senate by its vote 
of 60 to 0 in Senate Resolution 300, affirmed and ratified 
both. 

Counsel for Senator McCarthy advanced the contention 
that these specifications relating to “Incidents of contempt of 
the Senate or a senatorial committee” were legally insufficient 
on their face as a predicate for the censure of Senator Mc- 
Carthy because (1) there has never been a case of censure 
upon a Member of Congress for conduct antedating the in- 
ception of the Congress which is hearing the censure charges 
(p. 18 of the hearings), and (2) because the subcommittee 
acted unlawfully and beyond its jurisdiction (pp. 53 to 58 of 
the hearings). 


B. FINDINGS OF FACT 


From the evidence and testimony taken with reference to 
the first category, the select committee finds the following 
facts: 

1. On August 6, 1951, Senate Resolution 187, 82d Con- 
gress, lst session, was introduced by Senator Benton and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Administration (p. 
20 of the hearings). 

2. In turn, this resolution was referred by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration to its Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections (p. 280 of the hearings). 

3. This resolution provided, inter alia, that whereas “any 
sitting Senator, regardless of whether he is a candidate in the 
election himself, should be subject to expulsion by action of 
the Senate, if it finds such Senator engaged in practices and 
behavior that make him, in the opinion of the Senate, unfit to 
hold the position of United States Senator,”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules and Admin:': - 
tration of the Senate is authorized and directed to proceed 
with such consideration of the report of its Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections with respect to the 1950 Mary- 
land senatorial general election, which was made pursuant 

to Senate Resolution 250, 81st Congress, April 13, 1950, 

and to make such further investigation with respect to the 

participation of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy in the 1950 

senatorial campaign of Senator John Marshall Butler, and 

such investigation with respect to his other acts since his 
election to the Senate, as may be appropriate to enable 
such committee to determine whether or not it should 
initiate action with a view toward the expulsion from the 

United States Senate of the said Senator Joseph R. Mc- 

Carthy. 

It will be noted that this proposed resolution authorized 
and directed such investigation as may be appropriate “with 
reference to his other acts since his election to the Senate.” 

4. Senator McCarthy was elected to the Senate in the fall 
of 1946, and took his seat in January 1947. 

5. Among the charges pending before and investigated 
by that Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, charges 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) related to matters since Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s election to the Senate in 1946, and charges (5) and 
(6) may or may not have referred to matters since his election 
to the Senate, or to matters both before and after his election. 

6. Senator Guy M. Gillette was chairman of that Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections until his resignation on 
September 26, 1952 (p. 22 of the hearings). 

7. By letter of Senator McCarthy to Chairman Gillette 
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dated September 17, 1951, Senator McCarthy stated that 
he intended to appear to question witnesses and that the 
subcommittee, without authorization from the Senate was 
undertaking to conduct hearings in the matter (p. 280 of 
the hearings). 

8. By letter of September 25, 1951, Chairman Gillette 
notified Senator McCarthy that the Benton resolution (S. Res. 
187) would be taken up by the subcommittee on September 
28, 1951, and that Senator McCarthy could be present to 
hear Senator Benton in executive session and make his own 
statement also, if time permitted (p. 23 of the hearings). 

9. Senator McCarthy did not reply to this letter. 

10. By letter of October 1, 1951, Chairman Gillette ad- 
vised Senator McCarthy that Senator Benton had appeared 
and presented a statement in support of his resolution looking 
to action pertaining to the expulsion of Senator McCarthy 
from the Senate, that the subcommittee had taken action to 
accord to Senator McCarthy the opportunity-to appear and 
make any statement he wished to make concerning the matter, 
and that the subcommittee “will be glad to hear you at an 
hour mutually convenient,” before the 10th of October, if 
Senator McCarthy desired to appear (p. 23 of the hearings). 

11. Under date of October 4, 1951, Senator McCarthy 
wrote to Chairman Gillette, in reply to the latter’s letter of 
October 1, 1951, that “I have not and do not even intend to 
read, much less answer, Benton’s smear attack” (p. 23 of 
the hearings). 

12. By letter of December 6, 1951, Senator McCarthy ad- 
vised Chairman Gillette (p. 24 of the hearings). 


(a) That the “Elections Subcommittee, unless given fur- 
ther power by the Senate, is restricted to matters having 
to do with elections. 

(b) That “a horde of investigators hired by your com- 
mittee at a cost of tens of thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money, has been engaged exclusively in trying to dig up on 
McCarthy material covering periods of time long before 
he was even old enough to be a candidate for the Senate— 
material which can have no conceivable connection with 
his election or any other election.” 

(c) That the “obvious purpose is to dig up campaign 
material for the Democrat Party for the coming campaign 
against McCarthy. 

(d) That “when your Elections Subcommittee, without 
Senate authorization, spends tens of thousands of taxpayers’ 
dollars for the sole purpose of digging up campaign ma- 
terial against McCarthy, then the committee is guilty of 
stealing just as clearly as though the Members engaged in 
picking the pockets of the taxpayers and turning the loot 
over to the Democrat National Committee.” 

(e) That “if one of the administration lackies were chair- 
man of this committee, I would not waste the time or 
energy to write and point out the committee’s complete 
dishonesty.” 

(f) That instead of obtaining the necessary power from 
the Senate, “your committee decided to spend tens of 
thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money to aid Benton in 
his smear attack upon McCarthy.” 

(g) That “I cannot understand your being willing to label 
Guy Gillette as a man who will head a committee which is 
stealing from the pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars and then using this money to protect 
the Democrat Party from the political effect of the exposure 
of Communists in Government.” 

(h) That “to take it upon yourself to hire a horde of in- 
vestigators and spend tens of thousands of dollars without 
any authorization from the Senate is labeling your Elec- 
tions Subcommittee even more dishonest than was the 
Tydings committee.” 


13. Chairman Gillette replied to Senator McCarthy by let- 
ter of December 6, 1951 (p. 26 of the hearings), stating that 
the subcommittee did not seek its unpleasant task, but that 
since Senate Resolution 187 was referred by the Senate to the 
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Committee on Rules and Administration, and by it to its 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, its duty was clear 
and would be discharged “in a spirit of utmost fairness to all 
concerned and to the Senate.” 

14, In the same letter, Chairman Gillette informed Senator 
McCarthy, “your information as to the use of a large staff 
and the expenditure of a large sum of money in investiga- 
tions relative to the resolution is, of course, erroneous.” 

15. By letter from Senator McCarthy to Chairman Gillette 
dated December 7, 1951, information was requested of the 
number and salaries of employees of the subcommittee (p. 
26 of the hearings). 

16. Chairman Gillette gave this information to Senator 
McCarthy under date of December 11, 1951 (p. 27 of the 
hearings). 

17. Under date of December 19, 1951, Senator McCarthy 
wrote to Chairman Gillette stating that: “the full committee 
appointed you chairman of an Elections Subcommittee, but 
gave you no power whatsoever to hire investigators and spend 
vast amounts of money to make investigations having nothing 
to.do with elections. Again, may I have an answer to my 
questions as to why you feel you are entitled to spend the 
taxpayers’ money to do the work of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee” (p. 27 of the hearings). 

18. In the same letter, Senator McCarthy stated: “You 
and every member of your subcommittee who is responsible 
for,spending vast amounts of money to hire investigators, pay 
their traveling expenses, etc., on matters not concerned with 
elections, is just as dishonest as though he or she picked the 
pockets of the taxpayers and turned the loot over to the 
Democratic National Committee.” 

19. In the same letter, Senator McCarthy stated: “I won- 
der if I might have a frank, honest answer to all the ques- 
tions covered in my letter of December 7. Certainly as a 
member of the Rules Committee and as a Member of the 
Senate, I am entitled to this information. Your failure to give 
this information highlights the fact that your subcommittee 
is not concerned with dishonestly spending the taxpayers’ 
money and using your subcommittee as an arm of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee” (p. 28 of the hearings). 

20. On December 21, 1951, Chairman Gillette wrote 


Senator McCarthy, advising him-as follows: 


(a) “I shall be very glad to give you such information as 
I have or go with you, if you so desire, to the rooms occu- 
pied by the subcommittee and aid you in securing any facts 
that are there available, relative to the employees of the 
subcommittee or their work,” and stating further that: 

(b) Previous correspondence had been printed in the 
public press, even before receipt by Chairman Gillette. 

(c) That it was improper to discuss matters pertaining 
to pending litigation in the public press. 

(i) That a meeting of the subcommittee was being 
called for January 7, 1952, to consider the Benton resolu- 
tion. 

(e) That if Senator McCarthy cared to appear before the 
subcommittee, he would be glad to make the necessary 

~ arrangements as to time and place. 

(f) That he would be glad to confer with Senator Mc- 
Carthy personally as to matters concerning the staff and 
the work of the subcommittee. 

(g) That neither the Democratic National Committee 
nor any person or group other than an agency of the United 
States Senate has had or will have any influence on his 
duties and actions as a member of the subcommittee, and 
that no other member of the subcommittee has been or 
will be so influenced (p. 28 of the hearings). 

21. Senator McCarthy wrote to Chairman Gillette on Jan- 
uary 4, 1952, asking: “the simple question of whether or not 
you have ordered the investigators to restrict their investi- 
gation to matters having to do with elections, or whether their 
investigations extend into fields having nothing whatsoever 
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to do with either my election or the election of any other 
Senator” (p. 29 of the hearings). 

22. Chairman Gillette replied to Senator McCarthy by let- 
ter dated January 10, 1952, informing him that the staff of 
the subcommittee had just submitted a report on the legal 
question raised by Senator McCarthy, that this was being 
studied, and the subcommittee would then determine what 
action, if any, they would take (p. 29 of the hearings). 

23. Because Senator McCarthy questioned the jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee, the subcommittee adopted a resolu- 
tion, approved by a majority of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, that Senator McCarthy be requested to bring 
to the floor of the Senate a motion to discharge the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections (p. 30 of the hearings). 

24. Senator Hayden, chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, informed Senator McCarthy that the 
purpose would be to test the jurisdiction and integrity of 
the members of the subcommittee (p. 30 of the hearings). 

25. Under date of March 21, 1952, Senator McCarthy 
wrote to Senator Hayden, chairman of the parent Committee 
on Rules and Administration, that he thought it improper to 
discharge the subcommittee for the following reasons: 


The Elections Subcommittee unquestionably has the 
power and, when complaint is made, the duty to investi- 
gate any improper conduct on the part of McCarthy or any 
other Senator in a senatorial election. 

The subcommittee has spent tens of thousands of dol- 
lars and nearly a year making the most painstaking investi- 
gation of my part in the Maryland election, as well as my 
campaigns in Wisconsin. The subcommittee’s task is not 
finished until it reports to the Senate the result of that in- 
vestigation, namely, whether they found such misconduct 
on the part of McCarthy in either his own campaigns or 
in the Tydings campaign to warrant his expulsion from 
the Senate. 

I note the subcommittee’s request that the integrity of 
the subcommittee be passed upon. As you know, the sole 
question of the integrity of the subcommittee concerned 
its right to spend vast sums of money investigating the life 
of McCarthy from birth to date without any authority to 
do so from the Senate. However, the vote on that question 
cannot affect the McCarthy investigation, in that the com- 
mittee for a year has been looking into every possible phase 
of McCarthy’s life, including an investigation of those who 
contributed to my unsuccessful 1944 campaign. 

As you know, I wrote Senator Gillette, chairman of the 
subcommittee, that I considered this a completely dis- 
honest handling of taxpayers’ money. I felt that the Elec- 
tions Subcommittee had no authority to go into matters 
other than elections unless the Senate instructed it to do 
so. However, it is obvious that insofar as McCarthy is con- 
cerned this is now a moot question, because the staff has 
already painstakingly and diligently investigated every 
nook and cranny ms my life from birth to date. Every pos- 
sible lead on McCarthy was investigated. Nothing that 
could be investigated was left uninvestigated. The staff’s 
scurrilous report, which consisted of cleverly twisted and 
distorted facts, was then “leaked” to the left-wing elements 
of the press and blazoned across the Nation in an attempt 
to further smear McCarthy. 

A vote of confidence in the subcommittee would be a 
vote on whether or not it had the right, without authority 
from the Senate, but merely on the request of one Senator 
(in this case Senator Benton) to make a thorough and 
complete investigation of the entire life of another Senator. 
A vote to uphold the subcommittee would mean that the 
Senate accepts and approves this precedent and makes it 
binding on the Elections Subcommittee in the future. 

A vote against the subcommittee could not undo what 
the subcommittee has done in regard to McCarthy. It 
would not force the subcommittee members to repay into 
the Treasury the funds spent on this investigation of Mc- 
Carthy. A vote against the subcommittee would merely 
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mean that the Senate disapproves what has already been 
done insofar as McCarthy is concerned, and therefore, 
disapproves an investigation of other Senators like the one 
which was made of McCarthy. While I felt the subcommit- 
tee exceeded its authority, now that it has established a 
precedent in McCarthy’s case, the same rule should apply 
to every other Senator. If the subcommittee brought up 
this question before the investigation had been made, I 
would have voted to discharge it. Now that the deed is 
done, however, the same rule should apply to the other 95 
Senators. 

For that reason, I would be forced to vigorously oppose a 
motion to discharge the Elections Subcommittee at this time. 

I hope the Senate agrees with me that it would be highly 
improper to discharge the Gillette-Monroney subcommittee 
at this time, thereby, in effect, setting a different rule for 
the subcommittee to follow in case an investigation is asked 
of any of the other 95 Senators (p. 30 of the hearings). 


26. In view of Senator McCarthy’s refusal to make the 
requested motion in the Senate, Chairman Hayden, of him- 
self, and for the other four members of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections (Senators Gillette, Monroney, Hen- 
nings, and Hendrickson), submitted Senate Resolution 300, 
82d Congress, 2d session, on April 8, 1952 (p. 31 of the hear- 
ings). 

27. Senate Resolution 300 provided that whereas Senator 
McCarthy in a series of communications addressed to Chair- 
man Gillette between December 6, 1951, and January 4, 
1952, had charged that the subcommittee lacked jurisdiction 
to investigate such acts of Senator McCarthy as were not con- 
nected with election campaigns, and attacked the honesty of 
the members of the subcommittee, charging that in their 
investigation of such other acts, the members were improper- 
ly motivated and were guilty of stealing just as clearly as 
though the members engaged in picking the pockets of the 
taxpayers, and whereas the subcommittee adopted a motion, 
as the most expeditious parliamentary method of obtaining 
an affirmation by the Senate of its jurisdiction of this matter 
and a vote on the honesty of its members, that Senator Mc- 
Carthy be requested to raise the question of jurisdiction and 
of the integrity of the members of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, by making a formal motion on the 
floor of the Senate to discharge the committee, and that unless 
Senator McCarthy did so, the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration or the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee would present such a motion, and since Senator McCarthy 
in effect had declined so to do, therefore, to determine the 
proper jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and to express the confidence of the Senate in its com- 
mittee in their consideration of Senate Resolution 187, be it 
resolved thai the Committee on Rules and Administration be, 
and it hereby is, discharged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187 (p. 31 of the hearings). 

28. The Senate voted upon this resolution on April 10, 
1952, and the resolution was rejected by a vote of 0 to 60, 
with 36 Members not voting (p. 32 of the hearings). 

29. Senator McCarthy is recorded as not voting but he 
stated in the Senate that he could not wait for the vote and 
if present would have voted against the discharge of the sub- 
committee (p. 378 of the hearings). 

30. Chairman Gillette wrote to Senator McCarthy on May 
7, 1952, fixing May 12, 1952, as the time for public hearing 
on Senate Resolution 187, informing him that the first charge 
to be heard would be the matter concerning the Lustron Corp. 
booklet, and extending to Senator McCarthy “the opportunity 
to appear at the hearings for the purpose of presenting testi- 
mony relating to this charge. The hearings in this case will 
probably continue for several days, and we shall make what- 
ever arrangements fnr your appearance as are most con- 
venient for you” (p. $2 of the hearings). 
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31. Under date of May 8, 1952, Senator McCarthy wrote 
to Chairman Gillette, acknowledging receipt of the letter of 
May 7, 1952, asking on what point the subcommittee desired 
information, and giving a statement of facts with reference 
to the Lustron Corp. booklet, in argumentative fashion, and 
charging the subcommittee with knowingly allowing itself to 
serve the Communist cause, and stating: 


The Communists will have scored a great victory if they 
can convince every other Senator or Congressman that if 
he attempts to expose undercover Communists, he will be 
subjected to the Same type of intense smear, even to the 
extent of using a Senate committee for the purpose. They 
will have frightened away from this fight a vast number of 
legislators who fear the political effect of being inundated 
by the Communist Party line sewage. 

If you have evidence of wrongdoing on McCarthy’s part, 
which would justify removal from the Senate or a vote of 
censure by the Senate, certainly you have the obligation 
to produce it. However, as you well know, every member 
of your committee and staff privately admits that no such 
evidence is in existence. It is an evil and dishonest thing 
for the subcommittee to allow itself to be used for an evil 
purpose. Certainly the fact that the Democrat Party may 
temporarily benefit thereby is insufficient justification. Re- 
member the Communist Party will benefit infinitely more 
(p. 32 of the hearings). 


32. Senator McCarthy again wrote to Chairman Gillette 
on the same day, May 8, 1952, demanding expeditious action 
in the Benton case (p. 35 of the hearings). 

33. Chairman Gillette wrote to Senator McCarthy under 
date of May 10, 1952, informing him that the subcommittee 
had concluded to take testimony on May 12, 1952, and that 
it was the courteous thing to do to invite him to attend, to 
present evidence in refutation or explanation, and that the 
opportunity would continue to be that of Senator McCarthy 
to present such matter as he might wish in connection with 
the hearing and to attend if he so desired (p. 43 of the hear- 
ings). 

34. On May 11, 1952, Senater McCarthy wrote to Chair- 
man Gillette, Senator Monroney, and Senator Hennings joint- 
ly, a sarcastic letter, the meaning and intention of which can 
be understood only by reading it in its entirety (p. 43 of the 
hearings). 

35. The chief counsel for the subcommittee wrote to Sen- 
ator McCarthy on November 7, 1952, inviting Senator Mc- 
Carthy to appear before a subcommittee in executive session, 
in connection with Senate Resolution 187, during the week of 
November 17, 1952, and asking to be advised of the date of 
Senator McCarthy’s appearance (p. 44 of the hearings). 

36. The administrative assistant to Senator McCarthy re- 
plied for Senator McCarthy by letter of November 10, 1952, 
stating that Senator McCarthy was away and that he did not 
know when he would return to Washington, stating, however, 
that it the subcommittee would let him know what informa- 
tion was desired, he would be glad to try to be of help (p. 
45 of the hearings). ‘ 

37. Chairman Hennings, of the subcommittee, then wrote 
a letter to Senator McCarthy under date of November 21, 
1952, which because of its importance is set forth in full: 


Dear Senator McCarthy: As you will recall on September 
25, 1951, May 7, 1952, and May 10, 1952, this subcom- 
mittee invited you to appear before it to give testimony 
relating to the investigation pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 187. 

Under date of November 7, 1952, the following com- 
munication was addressed to you: 

“Dear Senator McCarthy: In connection with the con- 
sideration by the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of Senate Resolution No. 187, introduced by Senator 
Benton on August 6, 1951, as well as the ensuing investi- 
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gation, I have been instructed by the subcommittee to in- 
vite you to appear before said subcommittee in executive 
session. Insofar as possible, we would like to respect your 
wishes as to the date on which you will appear. However, 
the subcommittee plans to be available for this purpose 
during the week beginning November 17, 1952. 

“It will be appreciated if you will advise me at as early 


_a date as possible of the day vou will appear, in order that 


the subcommittee may arrange its plans accordingly. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Paul J. Cotter, Chief Counsel.” 

On November 14, 1952, the subcommittee received the 
following communication, dated November 10, 1952: 

“Dear Mr. Cotter: Inasmuch as Senator McCarthy is 
not now in Washington, I am taking the liberty of acknowl- 
edging receipt of your letter of November 7. 

“I have just talked to the Senator over the telephone and 
he does not know just when he will return to Washington. 
It presently appears that he will not be available to appear 
before your committee during the time you mention. How- 
ever, he did state that if you will let him know just what 
information you desire, he will be glad to try to be of help 
to you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ray Kiermas,” 
“Administrative Assistant to Senator McCarthy.” 


The subcommittee is grateful for your offer of assistance, 
and we want to afford you with every opportunity to offer 
your explanations with reference to the issues involved. 
Therefore, although the subcommittee did make itself 
available during the past week in order to afford you an 
opportunity to be heard, we shall be at your disposal com- 
mencing Saturday, November 22, through but not later 
than Tuesday, November 25, 1952. 

This subcommittee has but one object, and that is to 
reach an impartial and proper conclusion based upon the 
facts. Your appearance, in person, before the subcommittee 
will not only give you the opportunity to testify as to any 
issues of fact which may be in controversy, but will be of 
the greatest assistance to the subcommittee in its effort to 
arrive at a proper determination and to embody in its re- 
port an accurate representation of the facts. 

Pursuant to your request, as transmitted to us through 
Mr. Kiermas, we are advising you that the subcommittee 
desires to make inquiry with respect to the following 
matters: 

(1) Whether any funds collected or received by you 
and by others on your behalf to conduct certain of your 
activities, including those relating to “communism,” were 
ever diverted and used for other purposes inuring to your 
personal advantage. 

(2) Whether you, at any time, used your official position 
as a United States Senator and as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the Joint Housing Commit- 
tee, and the Senate Investigations Committee, to obtain a 
$10,000 fee from the Lustron Corp., which company was 
then almost entirely subsidized by agencies under the 
jurisdiction of the very committees of which you were a 
member. 

(3) Whether your activities on behalf of certain interest 
groups, such as housing, sugar, and China, were motivated 

y self-interest. 

(4) Whether your activities with respect to your sena- 
torial campaigns, particularly with respect to the reporting 
of your financing and your activities relating to the finan- 
ad transactions with the subsequent employment of Ray 
Kiermas, involved violations of the Federal and State Cor- 
rupt Practices Acts. 

5) Whether loan or other transactions which you had 
with the Appleton State Bank, of Appleton, Wis., involved 
violations of tax and banking laws. 

(6) Whether you used close associates and members of 
your family to secrete receipts, income, commodity and 
stock speculation and other financial transactions for ul- 
terior motives. 


We again assure you of our desire to give you the oppor- 
tunity to testify, in executive session of the subcommittee, 
as to the foregoing matters. The 82d Congress expires in 
the immediate future and the subcommittee must neces- 
sarily proceed with dispatch in making its report to this 
Congress. To that end, we respectfully urge you to arrange 
to come before us on or before November 25, and thus en- 
able us to do our conscientious best in the interests of the 
Senate and our obligation to complete our work. We would 
thank you to advise us immediately, so that we may plan 
accordingly. 

This letter is being transmitted at the direction and with 
the full concurrence of the membership of this subcom- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Chairman. 
(P. 45 of the hearings.) 


38. This letter was delivered by hand to the office of 
Senator McCarthy in Washington on November 21, 1952 (p. 
47 of the hearings). 

39. On the same day, November 21, 1952, Chairman Hen- 
nings sent the following telegram addressed to Senator Mc- 
Carthy at Appleton, Wis.: 


Today you were advised by letter delivered by hand to 
your office of the principal matters which the subcommittee 
desires to interrogate you in furtherance of your express 
desire transmitted to the committee by your administra- 
tive assistant, Mr. Ray Kiermas, under date of November 
10. The subcommittee appreciates your willingness to help 
in the completion of the work in connection with the 
investigation of Resolution 187 and the investigations 
predicated thereon. Your prompt appearance before the 
subcommittee can save the Government much effort and 
expense. We are sure that you want to be of help to us in 
arriving at a proper determination of the issues in contro- 
versy. We are therefore at your disposal in executive 
session and for your convenience suggest that the sub- 
committee is available to you commencing with tomorrow, 
Saturday, November 22, but not later than Tuesday the 
25th, to enable the committee to hear you and allow time 
thereafter to prepare the subcommittee report. 

Senator Benton has also been notified to appear by 
similar communication. This action is being taken at the 
direction and with the full concurrence of the committee 
members (p. 47 of the hearings). 


40. The copy of the telegram in the H-H-H Report, 
designated “Exhibit No. 42” at page 99 thereof, was not sent 
to Senator McCarthy and was inserted as an exhibit by error 
in place of the foregoing telegram of November 21, 1952, as 
shown by the fact it is not dated and as appears in the index 
of appendix, page 55, wherein exhibit No. 42 is described 
as “Telegram dated Nov. 21, 1952, from Senator Hennings to 
Senator McCarthy . . . Page 99” (p. 51 of the hearings). 

41. On November 21, 1952, Senator McCarthy was deer 
hunting in northern Wisconsin (p. 298 of the hearings). 

42. Senator McCarthy wrote to Chairman Hennings on 
November 28, 1952, stating that he had just received the 
wire of November 22, and that, as Senator Hennings had 
been previously advised, Senator McCarthy was not expected 
to return to Washington until November 27, on which date he 
did return (p. 49 of the hearings). 

43. Senator McCarthy did not see the letter or telegram 
dated November 21, 1952, until November 28, 1952 (p. 299 
of the hearings). 

44, Senator McCarthy wrote to Chairman Hennings under 
date of December 1, 1952, stating as follows: 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building. 
Dear Mr. Hennings: This is to acknowledge receipt of 
yours of November 21 in which you state that your object 
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is to reach an “impartial and proper conclusion based upon 
the facts” in the Benton application which asks for my 
removal from the Senate. 

I was interested in your declaration of honesty of the 
committee and would like to believe that it is true. As you 
know, your committee has the most unusual record of any 
committee in the history of the Senate. As you know two 
members of your staff have resigned and made the public 
statement that their reason for resignation was that your 
committee was dishonestly used for political purposes. Two 
Senators have also resigned. One, Senator Welker, in the 
strongest possible language indicted your committee for 
complete di ishonesty in handling your investigation. Senator 
Gillette also resigned without giving any plausible reason 
for his resignation from the committee. Obviously, he also 
couldn’t stomach the dishonest use of public funds for po- 
litical purposes. For that reason it is difficult for me to 
believe your protestations of the honesty of your committee. 

I would, therefore, ordinarily not dignify your commit- 
tee by answering your letter of November 21. However, I 
decided to give you no excuse to claim in your report that 
I refused to give you any facts. For that reason you are 
being informed that the answer to the six insulting ques- 
tions in your letter of November 21 is “No.” You under- 
stand that in answering these questions I do not in any 
way approve of nor admit the false statements and in- 
nuendoes made in the questions. 

I note with some interest your reference to my “activi- 
ties on behalf of certain special-interest groups, such 
as housing, sugar, and China.” I assume you refer to my 
drafting of the comprehensive Housing Act of 1946, which 
was passed without a single dissenting vote in the Senate, 
either Democrat or Republican. Neither you nor any other 
Senator has attempted to repeal any part of that Housing 
Act. Or perhaps you refer to the slum-clearance bill which 
I drafted and introduced in 1948, which slum-clearance 
bill was adopted in toto by the Democrat-controlled Sen- 
ate in 1949. 

When you refer to sugar, I assume you refer to my efforts 
to do away with your party's rationing of sugar, as I prom- 
ised the housewives I would during my 1946 campaign. 
If that were wrong, I wonder why you have not introduced 
legislation in the Democrat-controlled Senate to restore 
sugar rationing. You have had 2 years to do so. 

I thought perhaps the election might have taught you 
that your boss and mine—the American people—do not 
approve of treason and incompetence and feel that it 
must be exposed. 

You refer to the above as “special interests.” I person- 
ally feel very proud of having drafted the Housing Act 
in 1948 which passed the Congress without a single dis- 
senting vote—a Housing Act which contributed so much 
toward making it possible for veterans and all Americans 
in the middle- and low-income groups to own their 
own home. Likewise, I am proud of having been able to 
fulfill my promise to American housewives to obtain 
the derationing of sugar. I proved at the time that ration- 
ing was not for the benefit of the housewives but for the 
commercial users. 

I likewise am double proud of the part I played in alert- 
ing the American people to your administration’s traitor- 
ous betrayal of American interests throughout the world, 
especially in China and Poland. 

You refer to such activities on my part as “activities for 
special interests.” | am curious to know what “special in- 
terests” you mean other than the special interest of the 
American people. 

This letter is not written with any hope of getting an 
honest report from your committee. It is being written 
merely to keep the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
(P. 51 of hearings.) Joe McCarthy. 

45. Senator McCarthy appeared before the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections once only, on July 3, 1952, in 
connection with his charges against Senator Benton under 
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Senate Resolution 304, without requiring a subpena (pp. 
52, 290, and 375 of hearings). 

46. Senator McCarthy did not appear before that subcom- 
mittee, at any other time, nor make any explanation in de- 
fense, except as shown in the foregoing correspondence, 
in connection with the charges pending against him, either 
before or after the Senate action in Senate Resolution 300 
(pp. 52 and 375 of hearings). 

47. Senator McCarthy did make an explanation of the 
Lustron matter on the floor of the Senate, on August 2, 1954 
(p. 53 of hearings). 

48. Senate Resolution 187, introduced by Senator Ben- 
ton, was not voted upon by the Senate, although it was con- 
sidered by the Senate in its vote on April 10, 1952, upon 
Senate Resolution 300 to test the jurisdiction of the subcom- 
mittee and the integrity of its members. 

49. The vote of the Senate upon Senate Resolution 300 
notwithstanding any previous question of the jurisdiction of 
the Hennings subcommittee, was a grant of authority to that 
subcommittee to proceed with its investigation of the charges 
pending against Senator McCarthy, since his election to 
the Senate. 

50. Senate Resolution 187, introduced by Senator Ben- 
ton, confined the subcommittee to activities of Senator 
McCarthy subsequent to his election in 1946. 

51. Senator McCarthy’s position was that he would not 
appear before the Hennings subcommittee upon the charges 
pending against him unless he was ordered to appear (p. 288 
hearings). 

52. Senator McCarthy did not say, in any of the corre- 
spondence relating to the hearings and his appearance, that he 
would not appear before the subcommittee unless he was 
ordered to do so, but testified that he so notified Chairman 
Gillette orally (p. 288 of hearings). 

53. Senator McCarthy advised Chairman Gillette that un- 
less he was given the right to cross-examine, that he had no 
desire to appear before the subcommittee but that he would 
appear if ordered to do so (p. 288 of hearings). 

54. At the hearings before the select committee, Senator 
McCarthy testified that the subcommittee knew that a witness 
was mentally incompetent “and they were going to call him 
solely for the purpose of doing a smear job” (p. 296 of 
hearings). 

55. At the hearings before the select committee, Senator 
McCarthy testified that the insertion of the undated tele- 
gram, exhibit No. 42 in the Hennings report (found by this 
select committee to be a clerical error), “was completely dis- 
honest,” insisting upon this conclusion when the chairman 
asked whether it could not have been a mistake (pp. 299, 
384, and 385 of hearing record). 

56. Senator McCarthy told Chairman Gillette “that 1 
would not appear unless I was ordered to appear or subpenaed. 
I forget which word I used. I told him I had no desire to appear 
before that committee and that his extending an opportunity 
meant nothing to me” (p. 305 of the hearing). 

57. The report of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections was filed January 2, 1953 (p. 306 of the hearings). 

58. On that day, Senator McCarthy, according to his own 
testimony, called Senator Hendrickson, a member of that sub- 
committee, by telephone and told him that it was completely 
dishonest to sign a report that was factually wrong (p. 306 
of the hearings). 

59. That evening Senator McCarthy gave a statement to 
the press regarding Senator Hendrickson, a member of that 
subcommittee, stating: 

“This report accuses me either directly or by innuendo 
and intimation of the most dishonest and improper conduct. 
“If it is true, I am unfit to serve in the Senate. If it is 
false, then the three men who joined in it—namely, 
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mene, Hennings, and Hayden—are dishonest beyond 
words. 

“If those 3 men honestly think that all of the 4 things of 
which they have accused me, they have a deep, moral 
obligation tomorrow to move that the Senate does not seat 
me as a Senator. 

“If they think the report is true, they will do that. If they 
know the report is completely false and that it has been 
issued only for its smear value, then they will not dare to 
present this case to the Senate. 

“This committee has been squandering taxpayers’ money 
on this smear campaign for nearly 18 months. If they feel 
that they are honest and right, why do they fear presenting 
their case to the Senate? 

“I challenge them to do that. If they do not, they will 
have proved their complete dishonesty. 

“I can understand the actions of the leftwingers in the 
administration, like Hennings and Hayden. As far as 
Hendrickson is concerned, I frankly can bear him no ill will. 

“Suffice it to say that he is a living miracle in that he is 
without question the only man in the world who has lived 
so long with neither brains nor guts” (pp. 67 and 68 of 
hearing record). 


60. By letter of September 10, 1952, Chairman Gillette of 
the subcommittee wrote to Chairman Hayden, of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, suggesting that the 
membership of the subcommittee be reduced from 5 mem- 
bers to 3, as it was originally, to facilitate the work of the 
subcommittee (p. 294 of the hearings). 

61. Senator Welker resigned as a member of the subcom- 
mittee on September 9, 1952 (p. 291 of the hearings). 

62. Chairman Gillette resigned as a member of the sub- 
committee on September 26, 1952 (p. 294 of the hearings). 

63. After consultation with the Parliamentarian, Senator 
Hayden, chairman of the parent Committee on Rules and 
Administration, decided it was unnecessary to appoint 2 
Members of the Senate to take the places of those who had 
resigned, because it was a committee of 5 with a majority of 
8, and because the Senate not being.in session, it was very 
difficult to obtain Senators who were members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration (p. 361 of the hearings). 

64. Senator Monroney, who was in Europe, resigned as a 
member of the subcommittee on November 20, 1953 (p. 361 
of the hearings). 

65. On November 20, 1952, Senator Hayden made it a 
matter of record by writing to the clerk of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that he was appointing himself a 
member of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections in 
place of Senator Monroney (p. 362 of the hearings). 

66. The subcommittee, with Senator Hennings as chair- 
man, and Senators Hendrickson and Hayden as members, 
continued to function until January 16, 1953 (pp. 362 and 
367 of the hearings). 

67. Since January 1953 the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections has had but three members (p. 362 of the 
hearings). 

68. The suggestion of Senator Gillette that the member- 
ship of the subcommittee be reduced to three members was 
given consideration by both the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and the subcommittee (p. 362 of the hear- 
ings). 

69. Senators Hennings, Hayden, and Hendrickson signed 
the subcommittee report pursuant to Senate Resolution 187 
and Senate Resolution 304 (p. 363 of the hearings). 

70. It was the opinion of Chairman Hayden, of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, that without reducing 
the subcommittee to 3 members, the subcommittee could 
continue to function as a committee of 5 with but 3 mem- 
bers (p. 365 of the hearings). 

71. It was the opinion of Chairman Hayden, that the 
Senate not being in session, it was not necessary for him as 
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chairman of the parent committee to obtain confirmation by 
the parent committee of appointments to the subcommittee 
(p. 365 of the hearings). 

72. Chairman Hayden testified that there was immediate 
important work for the subcommittee to do and that there 
was no other than himself on the Committee on Rules and 
Administration who could be appointed to the subcommittee 
(p. 365 of the hearings). 

73. This manner of conducting the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections was consistent with its practice since 
before the 81st Congress and did not violate any rule of the 
parent committee (p. 366 of the hearings). 

74. Chairman Hayden continued as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and Chairman Hennings 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections continued 
in office until about January 16, 1953 (pp. 367 and 369 of 
the hearings). 

75. At the hearings before the select committee, Senator 
McCarthy testified when asked whether he had any evidence 
to support his written statements that the subcommittee was 
spending tens of thousands of dollars and as guilty as though 
engaged in picking the pockets of the taxpayers to turn the 
loot over to the Democrat National Committee, that he had 
produced this evidence in letters to the subcommittee (p. 377 
of the hearings). 

76. No such evidence appears in the letters. 

77. When asked whether he had any evidence that the 
subcommittee had spent tens of thousands of dollars illegally, 
Senator McCarthy testified that, “They were spending a vast 
amount of money illegally, I don’t know the exact figure” (p. 
378 of the hearings). 

78. When asked whether he knew that the matters pend- 
ing before the subcommittee reflected seriously upon his 
character and activities and were of sufficient moment ordi- 
narily to justify making some reply, Senator McCarthy testi- 
fied that: “They were six insulting questions asked by the 
committee—by a Senator, not by a legal committee. I an- 
swered his questions. I told him the answer was ‘No’” (p. 383 
of the hearings). (But note that the above answer was con- 
tained in a letter from Senator McCarthy to Senator Hen- 
nings dated December 1, 1952, addressed to the latter as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections) 
(pp. 51-52 of the hearings). 

79. At page 384 of the hearings, Senator McCarthy was 
asked whether it was his position that when matters of that 
serious nature are pending against a Member of the United 
States Senate, instead of appearing and making an answer, 
he can call them “insulting” and need not appear, and Sena- 
tor McCarthy testified in reply that: “They are no more 
‘matters’ than the 46 statements made by Senator Flanders.” 

80. On January 2, 1953, Senator McCarthy bitterly criti- 
cized Senator Hendrickson with reference to the latter’s work 
with the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, and then 
gave to the press a statement that Senator Hendrickson was 
“a living miracle in that he is without question the only man 
who has lived so long with neither brains nor guts” (pp. 66 
and 425 of the hearings). (See also Finding of Fact No. 59.) 

81. At the hearings before the select committee, when 
given the opportunity by Senator Case to withdraw or 
modify his remarks about Senator Hendrickson, a member of 
the subcommittee, Senator McCarthy indicated he had no de- 
sire to change his position (p. 425 of the hearings). 


C. LEGAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN 
THIS CATEGORY 


Several legal questions are involved and were considered 
in this part of the inquiry. They may be stated briefly as 
follows: 
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1. Is the Senate a continuing body? 

2. Does the Senate have the power to censure a Senator 
for conduct occurring during his prior term as Senator? , 

3. Was it necessary for Senate Resolution 187 to be adopt- 
ed by the Senate? 

4. Was the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee acting beyond 
its power and jurisdiction? 

5. Was it a lawfully constituted subcommittee? 

6. Was it necessary for that subcommittee to subpena 
Senator McCarthy? 

7. Was Senator McCarthy repeatedly invited to appear? 

8. Was it the duty of Senator McCarthy to appear with- 
out an order or subpéna to appear and was his failure to 
appear obstructive? 

9. Was the request to Senator McCarthy to appear a legal 
basis for contempt, and was his reply contumacious? 

10. Was Senator McCarthy’s conduct toward that subcom- 
cittee contemptuous, independently of his failure to appear? 

11. Did Senator McCarthy “denounce” the subcommittee? 

12. Has the conduct of Senator McCarthy been contuma- 
cious toward the Senate by failing to explain the six charges 
contained in the subcommittee’s report? 

13. Did the reelection of Senator McCarthy in 1952 make 
these matters moot? 


DISCUSSION OF LEGAL QUESTIONS 


1. The Senate is a continuing body 

The fact that the Senate is a continuing body should re- 
quire little discussion. This has been uniformly recognized 
by history, precedent, and authority. While the rule with 
reference to the House, whose Members are elected all for 
the period of a single Congress may be different, the Senate is 
a continuing body, whose Members are elected for a term of 
6 years, and so divided into classes that the seats of one-third 
only become vacant at the end of each Congress. Senate 
Document No. 99, 83d Congress, 2d session, Congressional 
Power of Investigation, page 7. 

The continuity of the Senate was questioned at the be- 
ginning of the 83d Congress, and the issue was decided in 
favor of the precedents. Congressional Record, Senate— 
January 6, 1953, pages 92-114. Senate rule XV (2) provides 
that each standing committee shall continue and have power 
to act until their successors are appointed. Senate rule XXXII 
provides that the legislative business of the Senate shall be 
continued from session to session, and that the legislative busi- 
ness which remains undetermined at the close of the next 
preceding session of that Congress shall be resumed as if no 
adjournment had taken place. This rule makes it clear that 
all legislative business continues from session to session. See 
Senate Document No. 4, 1953, 83d Congress. The rule that 
the Senate is a continuing body has been recognized bv the 
Supreme Court, in McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U.S. 135, 
182 (1927), where the Court said: 


This being so, and the Senate being a continuing body, 
the case cannot be said to have become moot in the ordi- 
nary sense. 


2. The Senate has the power to censure a Senator for con- 

duct occurring during his prior term as Senator 

The contention has been made by Senator McCarthy that 
since he was reelected in 1952 and took his seat for a new 
term on January 3, 1953, the select committee lacks power 
to consider any conduct on his part, occurring prior to 
January 3, 1953, as the basis for censure. His counsel based 
this contention on several cases cited as authority for this 
proposition (p. 19 of the hearings), being Anderson v. Dunn 
(6 Wheat. 204); Jurney v. MacCracken (294 U.S. 125); and 
U.S v. Bryan (339 U.S. 323). The argumentative basis for 
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this contention is that the power to censure is part of the 
power of the Senate to punish for contempt, and that any lim- 
itations on the latter power must necessarily limit the power 
to censure. This contention is without foundation for at least 
two reasons: (1) The power to censure is an independent 
power and may be exercised by the Senate for conduct totally 
unrelated to any act or acts which may be contemptuous; 
and (2) even assuming that the power to censure is limited 
to the extent of the power to punish for contempt, the au- 
thorities cited do not sustain the proposition advanced. 

The case of Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204 (1821) ) 
was an action in trespass for an assault and battery and false 
imprisonment against the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives. The Supreme Court held that the defendant 
Sergeant at Arms had a proper and lawful defense by show- 
ing that he acted under the orders of the Speaker and had 
taken the plaintiff into custody for a high contempt of the 
dignity of the House. The only possible relevancy of the 
opinion to the matters now pending before the select commit- 
tee appears in the opinion by Mr. Justice Johnson, at page 
231, that the duration of the imprisonment for contempt of 
the House is limited when the legislative body ceases to 
exist on the moment of its adjournment, and the imprison- 
ment must terminate with that adjournment. It is clear that 
this was dictum, applies to the House and not to the Senate, 
does not involve a case of censure of a Member of the Senate, 
and was the law only until Congress by statute made con- 
tempt of either House a criminal offense. 

In the case of Jurney v. MacCracken (294 U.S. 125 
(1935) ) the defendant, a lawyer, was arrested by the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Senate, for contempt in failing to produce and permitting the 
removal and destruction of certain papers, after they had 
been subpenaed by the special Senate committee investigat- 
ing ocean and airmail contracts. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the dismissal of the defendant’s writ of habeas corpus hold- 
ing that where the offending act was of a nature to obstruct 
the legislative process, the fact that the obstruction has since 
been removed or that its removal has become impossible is 
without significance; that the enactment of Revised Statute 
102 did not impair the right of Congress to punish for con- 
tempt; and that whether a recalcitrant witness has purged 
himself of contempt is for Congress to decide and cannot be 
inquired into by a court by a writ of habeas corpus. It is 
evident that this case does not deal with any question of 
censure or punishment of a Member of the Senate. Mac- 
Cracken did contend that the Senate was absolutely without 
power itself to impose punishment for a past act, and that 
such punishment must be inflicted by the courts, as for other 
crimes, and under the safeguard of all constitutional provisions, 
but this contention was dismissed by the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Brandeis, at page 149. 

The case of United States v. Bryan (339 U.S. (1950)) 
involved a criminal trial for contempt of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and the refusal of the de- 
fendant to produce certain records under subpena from that 
committee. In the opinion of the Supreme Court, by Mr. 
Chief Justice Vinson, mention is made of Revised Statutes, 
section 102 (2 U. S. C., sec. 192), enacted in 1857. It is clear 
that one of the purposes of the act was to pe:mit the imprison- 
ment of a contemnor beyond the expiration of the current 
session of Congress. The Supreme Court states unequivocally 
that the judicial proceedings under the statute are intended 
as an alternative method of vindicating the authority of Con- 
gress to compel the disclosure of facts which are needed in the 
fulfillment of the legislative function. The select committee 
was advised by its counsel that this case has no apparent bear- 
ing upon the contention of Senator McCarthy in these pro- 
ceedings with reference to his failure to appear before the Gil- 
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lette-Hennings subcommittee. Counsel further advised that 
it is inappropriate to cite cases of criminal contempt as the 
basis for the law of censure by the Senate of one of its 
Members. 

It seems clear that if a Senator should be guilty of repre- 
Lensible conduct unconnected with his official duties and 
position, but which conduct brings the Senate into disrepute, 
the Senate has the power to censure. The power to censure 
must be independent, therefore, of the power to punish for 
contempt. A Member may be censured even after he has re- 
signed (2 Hinds’ Precedents 1239, 1273, 1275 (1907) ) 
Precedents in both the Senate and House for expulsion or 
censure for conduct occurring during a preceding Congress 
may be found in Hinds (op. cit., 1275 to 1289). Precedents 
in the House cannot be considered as controlling because the 
House is not a continuing body. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that the report 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections was filed on 
January 2, 1953, and since the new Congress convened 
the next day, there was not time for action in the prior 
session. 

While it may be the law that one who is not a Member of 
the Senate may not be punished for contempt of the Senate 
at a preceding session, this is no basis for declaring that the 


. Senate may not censure one of its own Members for conduct 


antedating that session, and no controlling authority or prece- 
dent has been cited for such position. 

The particular charges against Senator McCarthy, which 
are the basis of this category, involve his conduct toward an 
official committee and official committee members of the 
Senate. These committees continue from session to session 
and there is no lapse in their legislative business. 

The reelection of Senator McCarthy in 1952 was considered 
by.the select committee as a fact bearing on this proposition. 
This reelection is not deemed controlling because only the 
Senate itself can pass judgment upon conduct which is in- 
jurious to its processes, dignity, and official committees. 

In the Senate on April 8, 1952 (Congressional Record, Sen- 
ate, April 8, 1952, p. 3753), at the request of Senator Hay- 
den, there were ordered printed Senate Expulsion, Ex- 
clusion, and Censure Cases Unconnected with Elections, 
1871-1951. 

A résumé of precedents on expulsion, exclusion, and cen- 
sure cases since the organization of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections is printed at page 73 of the Hennings- 
Hayden-Hendrickson report. Another collection of Senate 
precedents appears in the Congressional Record, Senate, 
August 2, 1954, page 12361, being a study prepared by Wil- 
liam R. Tansill, of the Government Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, printed 
on motion of Senator Morse. In election cases, the Senate, of 
course, considers conduct occurring before the commence- 
ment of the term of the Senator involved. Senator Morse, in 
the same day, had printed in the same Congressional Record 
at page 12371 certain pertinent material from Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, and at page 12373 certain pertinent material from 
Cannon’s Precedents. 

From an examination and study of all available precedents, 
the select committee is of the opinion that the Senate has the 
power, under the circumstances of this case, to elect to cen- 
sure Senator McCarthy for conduct occurring during his 
prior term in the Senate, should it deem such conduct 
censurable. 


3. It was not necessary for the Senate Resolution 187 to be 
adopted by the Senate 
Senate Resolution 187, introduced by Senator Benton on 
August 6, 1951, was not actually a resolution for the ex- 
pulsion of Senator McCarthy. In the resolution paragraph, 
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the Committee on Rules and Administration is authorized to 
make an investigation— 


as may be appropriate to enable such committee to deter- 
mine whether or not it should initiate action with a view 
toward the expulsion from the United States Senate of the 
said Senator, Joseph R. McCarthy. 


In the regular order of Senate business, after this resolution 
was introduced, it was referred by the President of the Senate, 
without a vote by the Senate, to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, in section 102, 
which incorporates rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, provides that among the standing committees to 
be appointed at the commencement of each Congress, 
with leave to report by bill or otherwise, there shall be a Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to which committee shall 
be referred all proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to * *° * credentials 
and qualifications. By section 134-A of the same act, each 
standing committee of the Senate, including any subcom- 
mittee of such committee, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
adjourned periods of the Senate, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses ° * * as it deems 
advisable. It is further provided in the same section that each 
such committee may make investigations into any matter with- 
in its jurisdiction and report such hearings as may be had by it. 

As stated by Senator Case (at p. 61 of the hearings) 
reference is made on page 71 of the Hennings report, being 
the report of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration pursuant to 
Senate Resolutions 187 and 304, that investigations with 
reference to alleged misconduct by a Senator may be under- 
taken by the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections with 
or without specific Senate authorization or direction. That 
report states at the page indicated: ; 

The old Committee on Privileges and Elections was pre- 
sented with five cases of expulsion or exclusion unconnected 
with an election. In three of these cases, those of Smoot, 
Burton, and Gould, the Senate adopted resolutions directing 
an investigation of the charges against the respective Sena- 
tors. In the other two cases, those of La Follette and Langer, 
the petitions and protests of private citizens were referred 
by the presiding officer to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, which then conducted investigations without ob- 
taining resolutions of authorization from the Senate. 

These precedents indicate that the legal power of the 
subcommittee to conduct investigations of its own motion 
is not subject to question; and, also, that the subcommittee 
may act under a resolution formally adopted by the Senate. 


It is the opinion of the select committee, in addition to the 
conclusion made evident by the foregoing precedents, that 
the vote of the Senate on April 10, 1952, upon Senate Reso- 
lution 300, 82d Congress, 2d session, introduced by Senator 
Hayden for himself and Senators Gillette, Monroney, Hen- 
nings, and Hendrickson, to obtain the sense of the Senate 
upon the right and power of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and its Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to proceed with the investigation of Senator McCarthy | 
under Senate Resolution 187, and to obtain a vote of confi- 
dence from the Senate in the integrity of the committee mem- 
bers, carried all the implications, and was to the same effect, 
as if the Senate by vote had directed that committee and 
subcommittee, on August 6, 1951, to proceed with the investi- 
gation sought by Senate Resolution 187. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the select committee that it 
was not necessary for Senate Resolution 187 to have been 
adopted by the Senate. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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How fast 
can you 


make your pile ? 


ir takes concentrated effort to establish a firm foundation— 
no matter what you’re building. 


If it’s sales results you’re after, you need the convincing 
impact that only high frequency advertising can give you. 


Can your budget stand the pace? Let’s look at some figures: 


On an annual budget of $225,000, for example, you can place 
18 black and white pages in Collier’s — and get more paid 
circulation (ABC) than the same sum will buy in any other 
mass weekly or biweekly. 


What’s more, your ads work double time in Collier’s. Those 18 
pages deliver 36 weeks of current continuous selling. 


What $225,000 Buys 


Weeks of Total Cost per Page 
No. of B&W ~—_ Current Active Advertising per Thousand 
Pages per Year* Selling Impressions** _ of Circ. (ABC) 


COLLIER’S . . 18:$221,760) .. . 36... . 68,402,088 . ... $3.24 
S.E. Post. . . 14($225,792) .. . 14... 64,371,818. . . $3.51 
Life. ..... 1l¢g223,850) ... 11... 61,765,825. . . $3.62 
Look ..... 16($219,680) .. . 32... 61,894,304 . . . $3.55 


* 1955 Rates 
** ABC Circulation, June 30, 1954—times no. of insertions 


Before you plan for next year, how about talking to us now? 


The big new 


Collier's 


For Impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 








THIS IS THE HEART, the core, of the power- 
producing nuclear breeder reactor. 
Here, fission takes place. Here, atomic 
“fuels” are “burned.” And here, right 





here, Stainless Steel is on the job. 
Stainless Steel made stronger, more 
heat-resisting, more corrosion-resist- 
ing, by the Nickel in it! 


How Inco Nickel is helping produce 


POWER FROM THE PEACE ATOM 


You can now look forward hopefully 
to power from the peace atom. 

Certainly, one key problem is well 
on the way to solution: development 
of breeder reactors that ultimately 
create more “fuel” than they “burn.” 

In this development, Nickel plays 
an important role. The heart of the 
reactor — the core in which fission 
takes place—is made of Stainless Steel. 
Stainless with Nickel in it, because 
Nickel adds heat- and corrosion- 
resistance. 


In addition to helping “burn” atomic 
“fuels,” Nickel helps mine the ores 


from which they come. Nickel helps 
separate U-235 from U-238. Nickel 
helps extract plutonium, the new 
man-made fissionable element, from 
uranium. 

For you and the whole world, there 
is, indeed, great future promise in 
power from the peace atom. And, as 
you see, “Your Unseen Friend,” Inco 
Nickel is helping to fulfill this prom- 
ise—helping in many different ways. 


INCO 
NCO, 





all 


INCO NICKEL HELPS mine uranium ore. 
Nickel alloys, Nickel containing steels, 
Inco-developed Nit” * Cast Irons, are in 
critical parts of the giant shovels, the 
big earth-movers, the “stop-for-nothing” 
tractors and trucks used in mining and 
hauling uranium ore. Nickel’s there for 
the toughness, strength, wear-resistance 
it gives alloys. 





U-238 from natural uranium. This is 
some job because less than one per cent 
of natural uranium is fissionable U-235. 
One way it’s done is with fluorine. This 
gas burns water, dissolves glass, ignites 
steel. But Nickel it doesn’t affect. This, 
in part, is why so much Nickel is needed 
in the atomic power program. 





INCO NICKEL HELPS extract plutonium. 
Uranium is “cooked” in a reactor and 
changed partially to plutonium. It’s 
“water-cooled,” and in “cooling” an eery, 
cold blue glow appears—one of the most 
beautiful spectacles of the atomic age. 
Finally, the “hot” plutonium is extracted 
by a chemical process using Stainless 
Steel piping and tanks. Stainless with 
Nickel in it! 


If you'd like to know how Inco Nickel 
has become the friendly “helper” it is 
toddy, write for “The Romance of 
Nickel.” FREE. The International Nickel 
Company, Dept. 209c, New York 5, N. Y. 


© 1954,T.1.N.Co. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


New use of an influenza vaccine announced by the Defense Department prompts 
a look into the subject of flu shots for winter. Here's what we get for you: 





VACCINE PROGRAM. The Defense Department reveals that all servicemen every- 
where are to get influenza vaccine in a new immunization program. The decision 
is based partly on results from use last year among troops overseas, partly on 
studies that show flu shots can protect for a full season, sometimes longer. 

Similar vaccines, effective against the commonest types of influenza virus, 
are available to the public. The shots are inexpensive. Only one is required. 


EPIDEMICS. One kind of flu bug crops up most often, in an epidemic cycle 
that seems pegged at every two or three years. It was widespread year before 
last, skipped a year ago. Whether it will hit this winter is anybody's guess. 

Dr. Dorland J. Davis, chief of the laboratory of infectious diseases at the 
National Institutes of Health, points out that the influenza vaccine must be 
well ahead of exposure to the disease to be effective. At the beginning of an 
epidemic, or even a few days before, is too late. So, if you plan to get a flu 
shot, autumn is usually the ideal time to do it. 


FLU SHOTS. A vaccine good against one type of flu virus will not 
protect against others, Dr. Davis adds. So vaccines currently available 
are “polyvalent"--they combine substances effective against the commonest 
viruses, the recently discovered as well as the older types. Other points: 

Shots don't guarantee 100 per cent immunity--the flu bug is tricky, 
often changes strains and outwits vaccines. Flu shots don't protect 
against colds and other respiratory ills. They cause minor reactions in 
some people. Best person to advise on taking a shot iS your own doctor. 


SAVINGS BONDS. A gift of series E or G@ savings bonds you make to your 
Spouse may not qualify for the marital deduction that eases the federal tax on 
gifts. That is true, the Internal Revenue Service says in a new ruling, if the 
bond is registered in the spouse's name and is made payable to you in event of 
the spouse's death. Under these circumstances, IRS explains, you retain an 
interest in the gift. That makes it ineligible for the marital deduction. 





HOUSEHOLD HEADS. Here is how a little-noted provision in the law gives an 
income tax break to people who maintain households: A taxpayer who maintains a 
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home in which--for example--his married daughter, her husband and their child 
live, can qualify as head of a household because of the grandchild. He gets the 
tax benefit, even though the child is not dependent on him, so long as he 
provides more than half the cost of maintaining the home. 


HURRICANE DAMAGE. People who had property damaged by the recent hurricanes 
may be able to claim a casualty loss on income tax returns, whether or not the 
damage is actually repaired. That's permitted under the law, and it applies, 
too, to victims of other calamities elsewhere. Losses on trees, shrubs, land, 
docks and other property can be claimed--but only to the extent not offset by 
insurance, or by aid from an employer, the Red Cross, or other sources. 

You'll have to itemize deductions, though--you can't claim a casualty loss 
and take the standard deduction, too. 

If you measure your loss by the cost of repairs, you'll have to be able to 
prove the cost was reasonable. Also that the repairs were limited to the dam- 
aged parts and that they didn't improve the prestorm value of the property. 





HOME LOANS. Note that a provision in the new housing law gives spe- 
cial help to people whose homes have to be rebuilt because of damage from 
calamities such as hurricanes. The Federal Housing Administration will 
insure 100 per cent of the appraised value, up to $7,000, on such loans. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. A man, age 60, with maximum Social Security credits, 
becomes eligible to retire on a company pension plan. He has a wife 65. If he 
should retire now, would his wife start drawing Social Security checks based on 

, his earnings?’ No. A wife--as long as her husband is alive--cannot receive 
benefits until he himself becomes eligible, at 65, no matter what her age. 

Point to note: If he retires now, the husband will have in his Social 
Security record no earnings at the new maximum of $4,200 that takes effect next 
year. But by working for a time at the higher rate, he and his wife will be 
eligible to receive a larger benefit when he reaches 65. Thus, timing a 





retirement can be important under the new law. 


VETERANS' DIVIDENDS. For those wondering whether an insurance dividend 
is due soon on GI life insurance, this from the Veterans' Administration: 
Data needed to decide whether a dividend can be declared will not all be in 





until early November. An announcement can be expected shortly thereafter. 


RETIREMENT INCOME. To settle the question of whether military-disability 
pensions will limit the tax credit on retirement income provided by the new law: 





As a rule, the $1,200-a-year maximum exemption on retirement income must be 
reduced by any tax-free income you receive. Military disability payments are 
tax-free income. But they do not count against the $1,200 exemption; they are 
specifically excepted by the law. 


SUMMER CLOTHES. Moths don't bother summer cottons and rayons, but silver- 
fish do. So the Department of Agriculture offers some tips on putting summer 
clothes away for the winter. Spraying closets, chests or clothes bags with DDT 
is the simplest way of controlling these insects. Avoid starch and warm storage 
places; silverfish like both. Be sure things are dry, to prevent mildew. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA | 


4 
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New Plant of Harvell Manufacturing Corporation, 
Hubbard, Ohio, Manufacturers of Decorated Housewares 





Here’s the middle-sized town —right site for your plant! 


@ Where are the new plants going? 
Figures show that the middle-sized 
town is getting the major share 
because of its opportunities for better 
liying for all personnel. 


These pictures from middle-sized 
towns in the Erie Area, give you some 
idea of their better life. Their social 
and recreational facilities make for 
better human relations—an intangible 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


that finds its way into the campany’s 
balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room to 
grow in these middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area that fit in with the 
Government's Dispersal Program. 


The Erie Area is in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Raw materials, produc- 
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tion and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which offers unsur- 
passed service between New York and 
Chicago and nationwide by connect- 
ing railways and connects direct with 
New York Harbor for export business. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations with 
you—in strict confidence, of course. 









For more detailed infor- 
mation, send in the 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 522-E, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 





Title 
Address 





Company 
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What’s the Best Kind of 
Advertising for Your Business? 


Many business leaders believe the 
most persuasive kind of advertising is 
sincere, spontaneous endorsement by 
word of mouth . . . and we agree. 

When people tell their friends at 
bridge how well they like your product, 
when they urge others to try it, your 
business is most likely to grow. 


How to Win Endorsement 

You can get people to speak favorably 
by giving them facts, a// the facts. Tell 
them the reasons why your brand will 
serve them well. Explain and illustrate 
in satisfying detail the benefits you offer. 
Cover every major and minor advantage. 
And do it colorfuliy, attractively, in 
PRINT for accuracy, permanence and 
maximum selling impact. 

The well-printed booklets, brochures, 
broadsides, folders, reports and catalogs 
you circulate can act as round-the-clock 
salesmen for your product — and pro- 
vide your prospects and customers with 
the finest kind of source material for 
friendly conversation. 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 
Never lose sight of the happy fact 
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that a good printer can save you time, 
money and effort in the preparation of 
top-quality printed pieces. Invite him 
to sit in at your very first planning ses- 
sion. When he is called in early, a good 
printer can apply his specialized skills 
to your job at every step of the creative 
program. Net result: more effective sell- 
ing literature for your business. 

Good printers trust the uniform and 
brilliant printing surfaces of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. So the 
chances are good that your literature, 
too, will be printed on Warren paper. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 


Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





WITHHOLDING TAX. You can, un- 

der a temporary ruling, sometimes 
avoid withholding taxes on the wages or 
salary of an employe while he is absent 
because of sickness or injury. The tempo- 
rary ruling is issued by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service for guidance of employers, 
under a new provision of tax law, until 
final regulations are issued. An employ- 
ers records should show that a worker's 
pay was tax-free because of illness or 
injury. 


* * * 


DEPRECIATION. You can express 

your views .to the Internal Revenue 
Service on proposed changes in its rules 
on depreciation. Tentative rules under 
the more flexible provisions of the new 
tax law are issued by the Service. IRS 
will consider written views and sugges- 
tions, prepared in duplicate} that are re- 
ceived up to October 26 by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Washington 


25, D.C. 
* * * 


PICKETING. You can get into trouble 

with the National Labor Relations 
Board if your representative takes pic- 
tures of peaceful picketing by your 
striking employes. The Board rules in 
one case that this violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, since the picketers would see 
only one meaning in the picture taking: 
that they probably would be fired after 
their pictures were identified, 


* * * 


TARIFFS. You can file a brief with 

the Tariff Commission up to Octo- 
ber 27 on the issue of restricting imports 
of foreign-made bicycles into the U.S. 
This deadline is announced by the Com- 
mission. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot legally tell an employe that 
he and his family might “be sorry” if he 
joined a union. The Labor Board finds 
that such a statement was in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


* * * 


EMPLOYMENT TAX. You cannot, 

as a commission salesman of a manu- 
facturer’s machine-tool accessories whose 
activities are neither supervised nor con- 
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trolled, avoid paying the Social Security 
tax as a self-employed person. Internal 
Revenue Service rules that such a sales- 
man is not excluded from coverage. 


* * * 


FHA LOANS. You cannot, in operat- 
ing a bank or other money-lending 
institution, make an FHA-insured home- 
improvement loan unless your institution 
assumes at least 10 per cent of the risk 
of the loan. This new provision of hous- 
ing law, to require lenders to be re- 
sponsible for part of Title I loans, is 
spelled out by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in new regulations. 


* * * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely fire 

employes, on the ground of “dis- 
loyal” statements, just because they criti- 
cize the handling of grievances by super- 
visors. NLRB finds such discharges dis- 
criminatory in a case where two persons 
were not warned before discharge and 
where there were no complaints about 
their work. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot count on 
being allowed an income tax deduc- 
tion for attorney fees and other legal ex- 
penses in connection with settlement of 
an attack on the validity of a will, even 
though the purpose of the settlement was 
to avoid casting a cloud on title to in- 
come-producing property. A court of 
appeals holds that such expenses were 
nondeductible capital expenditures. 


* * * 


MINERALS. You cannot expect to 

get the Federal Government to make 
a test to determine the value or identifi- 
cation of minerals. In clearing up some 
confusion on this subject, the Interior 
Department calls attention to a list of 
commercial laboratories in the U.S. and 
Canada that make such tests, Free copies 
of the list (I.C. 7695), giving approxi- 
mate costs and describing techniques 
used, may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


* * * 


COPPER. You cannot hope to get 

copper from the Government’s stock- 
pile to make up for loss of supply as 
result of a strike. A spokesman for the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration says a proposal to divert copper 
from the stockpile was rejected. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts’ and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.tp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of_ this 
basic material. 
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Move Mountains 





.».or miles of pipe 


Mountains of earth, or miles of steel pipe are transported by a single 
man at the controls of a Clark machine...with no more effort than 
it takes to drive the family car. The Michigan* tractor shovel and 
the Ross* Carrier pictured above are products of the Clark Equipment 
Company, the world’s leading manufacturer of materials handling 
machines. To move mountains, or mountains of material, industry 
the world-over uses Clark Equipment. 


%* TRADEMARK OF THE CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. 









For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 












=<=with EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE FARM BUSINESS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What, really, is ahead for the 
U. S. farmer? A continuing drop in income? Lower 
prices for crops the farmer sells? Higher prices for 
things the farmer buys? 

Or are these farm problems, as promised, starting 
to work themselves out? 

What, if anything, does the Government have in 
mind as a solution to the farmer’s troubles? 

To get the answers to these and other questions, 
“U.S. News & World Report’ invited the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, to its conference 
rooms for an interview. 








EzRA Tart BENSON comes from a long line of 
farmers. He operated his own farm in Idaho during 
the 1920s, headed the department of agricultural 
economics at the University of Idaho in the 1930s. 
From 1939 until he joined the Eisenhower Cabinet, 
he was a top executive in the farm co-operative 
movement. 

Mr. Benson combines his career as an agricultural 
specialist with service as one of the 12 apostles of 
the Mormon Church. He expects to continue his 
efforts in both church work and agriculture after 
completing his Government service. 








Q Is it recognized, Mr. Benson, as being a paramount duty 
of the Government to try to organize agriculture so it will be 
more prosperous? 

A It’s in the interest of the national economy to have a 
stable and prosperous and free agriculture, and this has been 
recognized in our legislation for many years. There’s a direct 
relationship between prosperity of the various segments of 
our economy. However, I think the greatest single contribut- 
ing factor to farm prosperity is not any particular piece of 
legislation but a stable and prosperous and expanding na- 
tional economy. 

Q But you've had an expanding economy for many, many 
years, and yet it hasn’t solved the problem. Agriculture is ex- 
panding faster— 

A No, it hasn’t completely solved the problem, but farm 
prices have been relatively good during this period of expan- 
sion in our national economy. 

Q Didn't the Government act to keep them good? 

A To some extent, and for some commodities. If you’re 
referring to the high rate of price supports, they were begun 
in wartime— 

Q What about back in the New Deal days? They had the 
crop-production controls, the pig-killing program. They didn’t 
even have crop supports in that period. They tried to reach 
the problem through production controls— 

A Unsuccessfully. 

Q Going back to the ’20s, wasn’t it first recognized as a 
principle that agriculture had to have an orderly market- 
ing procedure in order to be prosperous, and various devices 
were offered to try to provide an orderly marketing arrange- 
ment so that the farmer wouldn’t be subjected to price 
fluctuations? Wasn't that the first approach? 

A I think it was recognized back in the ’20s that one of 
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our problems was more effective and more efficient marketing 
and some means of giving the farmer greater bargaining 
power. The farmer generally buys in a market where there’s 
considerable control, and he sells in a market where he has 
little control over the price he gets. We have about 5 million 
independent farmers, and with each one of them acting 
separately, agriculture doesn’t have much bargaining power. 
So, in the ’20s they thought they'd get them all together into 
these huge co-operatives in which the farmer, through this 
organization, would have greater bargaining power and have 
some influence on the market, and at the same time provide 
a more efficient system of marketing. 

Q That was the first step? 

A That was the old Federal Farm Board. 

Q What was the next step in which Government inter- 
vened and tried to help? Would you say that was production 
controls? 

A Yes, in the ’30s—the efforts of controlling production by 
controlling acreage, killing pigs and plowing under cotton, 
and so on. 

Q That wasn’t successful, in your opinion? 

A It was not successful. I think the records show pretty 
well that we got very litile over-all reduction by attempting 
to control acreage. There are so. many ways around it. The 
farmer can add more fertilizer to fewer acres, and he can 
cultivate more intensively the fewer acres. He can use his 
best land and cut out the poorest land. He grows other crops 
on the land he takes out. There are various things he can do, 
and in that way he can increase his yield per acre and still 
take, maybe, a 10 per cent cut in the acreage of the crop be- 
ing controlled. You couldn’t get much reduction. 

Q Then wasn't the third step price supports combined with 
production control? 
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Farmers “Better Off Now Than Before World War Il’’... 


Current Dip Began in ‘51... Why Acreage Controls Fail 


A Yes, I think that might be considered the third step, as 
you describe it. Other people would review our legislative 
history differently. 

Q And now we are considering the wisdom and the eftec- 
tiveness of those steps. That’s what the farm controversy is 
really about today, isn’t it? 

A Yes, that’s true. 

Q What is your position as to whether there’s another step 
needed, or whether we can modify those steps and make them 
still effective? Do you, for instance, think there is room in any 
program for some acreage control and some price support? 

A | think we've pretty well demonstrated that you can’t 
assure a farmer prosperity by legislative action alone. I think 
most of the progress that’s been made in agriculture during 
the last 50 years has been due to the research and education 
and market expansion and freedom of operation on the part 
of the individual farmer. I’m not sure that we have a better 
system or will be able to devise a better system than that. 

Now, there are some things we can do. I think it’s good to 
have a reasonable floor under prices of storable commodities 
and to provide storage through Government effort, particu- 
larly during the harvest period, when there’s usually a surplus 
in many of the markets in many places. That tends to stabilize 
the market during that period, permitting the farmer to put 
part of it in storage rather than dump it on the market. I think 
that has some real possibilities and should have a part in any 
long-term program for agriculture in peacetime. 

I don't think the answer is high, rigid supports during the 
peacetime period. As a matter of fact, those supports were 
used, as you know, originally as *:centives for maximum pro- 
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duction of a few items during wartime, and it was never in- 
tended that they be part of the peacetime program. In fact, the 
flexible principle was supported overwhelmingly by both major 
political parties way back in ’48, by the former occupant of 
the White House, by every Secretary of Agriculture for 20 
years. So, this whole agitation for rigid, high price supports is 
out of keeping with our legislative history and in contradiction 
to the established historical position of both political parties. 

It was never intended—if you read the legislative history— 
it was never intended that rigid supports be a part of a peace- 
time program. And, of course, in part it has been used as a 
smoke screen, I think deliberately in some cases, to deceive 
farmers into believing that the prosperity during the period 
of, say, "41 to 52 was due to legislative action, when it was 
due really to wartime intlation and an almost insatiable de- 
mand for what they could produce. 

Q Then are you saying that the farmers should expect al- 
most a perpetual deflation? 

A No, no. I’m certainly not saying that. 

Q But they did from ’20 to ’40—they were in a period of 
constant deflation then, weren't they? Banks were failing, 
land prices were down, prices were falling— 

A There was some deflation, but the prices of farm prod- 
ucts during quite a period of the ’20s were fairly good—cer- 
tainly much better than they were in the ’30s, when the real 
depression came. It was an adjustment period, from a high 
wartime inflationary period to peacetime. Those adjustments, 
of course, are always painful. Raw-material prices, as you 
know, go down first— 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interview 


Q But the Government actually is acting to hold up the 
prices of lead and zinc and other things— 

A There has been some recent effort to help lead and zinc. 

Q Do’ you think they should help some nonfarm industries 
and not agriculture? 

A No, no. I think there should be some support, and I 
think these flexible floors under prices can be very helpful and 
should be used. 

Q Are you saying that we still have the law of supply and 
demand operating in the world? 

A Yes, I think that’s one that hasn’t been repealed. 

Q Is that true in the steel industry? Now you've got steel 
being produced at around 60 per cent of capacity, and prices 
are as high as they were when it was 100 per cent of capac- 
ity— 

A Agriculture and industry respond differently to falling 
demand. Industry tends to reduce production and maintain 
price. Agriculture tends to maintain production and take a 
reduced price. In either case, income falls. Agriculture and 
industry respond differently because of the differing nature 
of their costs and the differing degrees to which they can con- 
trol production. The theory back of this attempt at acreage 
control was that the farmer be given the same control over 
his production which industry has over its production. The 
difference is that you’re not dealing with three or four com- 
panies—you re dealing with 5 million individual farmers. 


A UNION OF FARMERS?— 


Q Should the Government move into that field of making 
the farmers one? Should they help them become an organ- 
ized group the way they are in, say, tobacco and milk now? 
Dairy farmers do not have these wide fluctuations, do they? 

A They do and they don't. 

Q Tobacco once had the worst trouble. The Government 
went in and helped, and today it’s very prosperous, is it not? 

A Well, it’s very prosperous in one sense, but if you check 
the history of the industry, you'll find that the allotments are 
becoming gradually smaller and smaller, the land values 
have increased proportionately—the supports have been trans- 
lated into higher land values—and the young fellow going in 
today and getting his start in tobacco faces a very difficult 
situation, unless his father turns over his farm to him. The 
added income has been capitalized into higher land values. 

Q Is it possible, then, that the answer to this question of 
demand—which when it falls produces depression and when 
it rises produces prosperity—is it possible that the answer may 
lie in feeding the other parts of the world some of our surplus 
production? 

A Well, of course, that is one thing that can be done and 
is being done to some extent. The last Congress, as you know, 
passed the Agricultural Trade Development Assistance Act, 
which gives authority for the movement of surpluses in ex- 
change for foreign currencies, and so on. I think that will be 
helpful to remove these temporary surpluses. Then I think 
we've got the job of regaining some of the markets we've lost 
in the world. We've had some rather bad policies in our 
Government operations. For example, it wasn’t until this year 
that Commodity Credit Corporation was free to offer all Gov- 
ernment-held stocks on the foreign markets at competitive 
prices. It just couldn’t be done. They said it was not right to 
offer CCC stocks in competition with some of the countries 
abroad. 


. « « “We've got to adjust our price to world markets” 





Well, it’s common sense to me that we should at least be 
competitive with the rest of the world. So, this year, for the 
first time, we're offering CCC-held commodities at competi- 
tive prices on world markets. We've got to adjust our price 
to the markets if we are going to get our share of them. 

Q Doesn't that lay us open to charges of dumping? 

A Of course, that’s been one of the arguments that has 
been used against such a policy in years past. I’m sure we 
don’t want to break the world markets and we don’t intend 
to do any dumping. But we are going to get in there and price 
our commodities so we can compete in world markets. 

Q If you are selling Government-owned stock, doesn’t that 
close the private producer out of this market? What happens 
to the private exporter who loses that sale? 

A Of course, that’s the reason I say these surpluses ought 
to be moved through private channels whenever possible. 
Even in the case of Government-held commodities, we are 
trying to move as much as we can through the regular chan- 
nels of trade, through private enterprise. 

But I’m talking in terms of getting rid of what we've got 
in stock, getting this whittled down to manageable propor- 
tions, this accumulation that’s. been going on now for some 
years while we haven't been in any position to do any selling 
abroad to speak of, you see. The new policy came in only this 
last year. 

Q Have you had many nibbles on that? 

A We've had a good many nibbles and some sales. We're 
going to have some more nibbles, and more sales. 


FOOD AS A WEAPON— 


Q What is your answer to the oft-expressed comment that 
here we are producing surplus food and there are areas in the 
world where there are many, many millions of human beings 
that are hungry? What answer do you have for bringing those 
two things together? 

A It’s an anomalous situation, really, that most of the world 
for generations has worried about getting enough to eat while 
we worry about surpluses. I think food is a very powerful 
weapon. I don’t think we’ve exploited and used it as we 
should and could. I'd like to see more food moved abroad. | 
certainly have always favored making food available to hun- 
gry people even if we have to give it away, rather than let 
it stand in Government warehouses indefinitely until it eats 
itself up in storage charges. Those charges are now running 
about $700,000 a day. 

Q Why aren't you doing that? 

A We are, now, since our disposal authority has been 
broadened. Until now disposal was pretty well restricted. The 
stuff had to be spoiling, or in danger of spoilage, before we 
could give it away. We could give to various types of relief 
organizations, but generally speaking we’ve been pretty well 
restricted. 

Q What amount of money do you have for stimulating 
exports of farm commodities? 

A It’s 700 million dollars in exchange for foreign curren- 
cies and 300 million given away free. 

Q Are you talking about wheat now? 

A No, these are totals for all surplus agricultural commod- 
ities. 

Q That’s more than your exportable surplus of farm com- 
modities used to be, isn’t it? 

A It certainly is a sizable amount. Of course, there's 
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.. - “Government storage bill: 5 million dollars a week” 
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another problem. It is not only a question of disposing of 
surpluses. It’s a question of getting better balance in our agri- 
culture. We've had a tremendous increase in wheat pro- 
duction, and it’s been due in large measure to the disparity 
between these supports and incentives on wheat compared 
with other commodities. You’ve not only had the 90 per cent 
rigid supports, but there’s a 15 per cent differential between 
the modern and the old parity, which means that wheat has 
actually been supported at 105 per cent of parity. 

Q This is new parity? 

A Yes. And all commodities are on new parity now except 
four, and there was no logical defense for leaving them on 
the old parity. Congress now has wisely corrected this. 

Q Didn’t most of that increase in wheat production take 
place while wheat was selling at above that parity? 

A Yes, | would think that was true. But with the falling 
off of our exports, with the falling off of our foreign demand 
after Korea, high price supports for wheat were continued, 
you see, and with some decline in other farm prices, it 
made wheat all the more attractive. So, what did we have— 
even further expansion. We've had even further expansion 
the past few years. Take a State like Illinois which normally 
doesn’t grow much wheat except a little as a nurse crop to 
get other crops started, like alfalfa or clover. They show a 
51 per cent increase in wheat acreage last year compared 
with the previous 10-year average. Michigan had a 46 per 
cent increase. Even New York State—a 36 per cent increase 
in wheat. 

Q What about the wheat States themselves? 

A In the wheat States there has been very little increase 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: “HE LIKES TO HAVE HIS FREEDOM TO GROW WHAT HE WANTS” 
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in the traditional wheat area. Out on the fringe, in the mar- 
ginal areas, there’s been an increase, a tremendous increase. 
In the southern Great Plains areas, a large part of the in- 
crease came from “suitcase farmers” just there speculating. 

Q Which is about the last place you'd want it, isn’t it? 

A Yes. Our Soil Conservation people estimate that there 
are about 8 million acres that have been brought into wheat 
production that over the years should never have seen the 
plow—done with the encouragement of Government incen- 
tives. You can’t lose! At least that’s been the attitude of those 
who have gone in and bought this land at a cheap figure, 
put these big prairie plows on it, and turned it over. If they 
get a crop or two, what they’ve paid for the land is taken care 
of. 

Q You mentioned how much it is costing us a day to 
carry and store these crops, didn’t you? 

A Yes. The storage bill in round numbers runs about $700,- 
000 per day, about 5 million dollars a week, a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year, just for storage space. 

Q And what has been the cost in diminished total income 
as a result of increased production? 

A Well, that would be very difficult to calculate. There’s 
one thing that is often overlooked—it isn’t only price that’s 
important to the farmer; it’s price times volume minus his 
expenses that determines his income. It’s conceivable that 
you could have prices up to 110 per cent of parity and still the 
farmer would have a relatively small income—if his volume 
is cut back and his acreage is cut back. Some of the wheat- 
growers out in the traditional wheat areas are facing that this 

(Continued on next page) 
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year with a 30 per cent cutback in the wheat acreage. They’ve 
got nothing else to turn to. With the big expansion on these 
fringe areas, the cutback in the traditional wheat areas has to 
be greater than it otherwise would. This works a hardship on 
the traditional wheat areas, a much greater hardship than it 
does on other areas. 

Q You haven't the power to take out the new areas? 

A No, and I don’t want it. The Secretary has too much 
power. now. 

Q What do you think the drop in our income is due to— 
diminished volume, lower prices? 

A Well, in the first place, this drop in farm income started 
way back in February of ’51. At that time, the parity ratio, the 
ratio between what the farmer pays for what he buys and 
what he gets when he sells, was 113. That was the index. In 
January of 53 that had dropped to 94—a 19-point drop. 
Since that time, it has dropped further, as low as 88, and I 
think it’s back up to 89 now. During the last 20 months, it’s 
fluctuated between 88 and 94. As a matter of fact, this pe- 
riod has been a fairly stable period for prices, considering 
that we're in a period of adjustment from wartime to peace- 
time. The domestic demand has been very good, and about 
93 per cent of our farm output is consumed domestically. 
While the falling off in demand has been important, it has 
been important to relatively few commodities, particuberly 
wheat. 

Q A moment ago you said you thought you had too many 
powers now. Which powers would you like to be relieved of? 

A All of them— 

Q Could you explain what you mean by that? 

A Well, I don’t know, It’s very difficult. It’s very, very 
hard for a man to establish policies and programs that are 
equitable and fair to 5 million farmers. There are many differ- 
‘ ent types of farming areas. To devise any program, even 
after Congress has passed legislation—to try to fit that into 
any program that’s fair to all the farmers is almost an impossi- 


ble task. 


WHAT FARMERS NEED— 


Q But if Congress had no program at all, might that not 
be unfair to all farmers? 

A Of course. But I think we could place more emphasis on 
research, education, market expansion and the use of mar- 
kets—the expansion of markets at home and abroad, and a 
program for storage that’s reasonable, with support levels 
which will serve as a floor rather than cause the Government 
to become the market. That would give us about the best 
thing that we could devise in the way of a farm program. It is 
in this direction that the Congress voted to go in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. Credit is also important, but I think we 
have adequate credit facilities both to meet emergencies and 
to meet the regular peacetime needs. 

Q With all these improvements in marketing and educa- 
tion and the removal of some of these rigid controls, and so on, 
would you say we are now in a period of transition from a 
disorderly condition in agriculture to a more orderly condi- 
tion? 

A Yes, I think §o—a more stable condition. 

Q How long will it be before we get the fruits of it in 
the form of a really prosperous farm condition? 

A Well, as a matter of fact, the conditions in agriculture 
today are about in line with what we've had historically in 
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peacetime, with a generally high level of economic activity. 
There are some trouble spots, of course, but the average of 
all prices is close to 90 per cent of parity—clear across the 
board. 

Q That’s the best since when—other than wartime? What 
was it in 39 and *40? 

A It was in the upper 70s. 

Q Then the farmer is much better off than he was before 
the last war? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you think the farmer is better off than he’s been at 
any time since the close of World War II? 

A No. Because at the end of World War II, remember, we 
had our foreign-aid giveaway program that tended to stimu- 
late agriculture, and then we had Korea. But I would say 
that the farmer is better off today than he was at any time 
prior to World War II, between World War I and World 
War II. 

Q Is he going to be better off in the future? 

A I think so. It depends, of course, on what happens to 
our national economy. : 

Q Then he is better off now than he was during the ’20s? 

A In terms of net income I would say so, definitely. 

Q What do you mean by “what happens to our economy”? 

A If we continue with a prosperous economy, relatively 
high business activity, a high level of employment, and an 
expanding economy, I repeat that this will have a most im- 
portant effect on farm prices in the demand for farm products. 

Q Including wheat? 

A Yes. Of course, if we can get flexibility into our program 
and get a better balance in our agriculture and tend to iron 
out some of these bad spots—if we had put a flexible floor 
under wheat as soon as World War II ended, we wouldn't 
be in the situation we are in today, I’m sure. Much of this 
acreage that came in, and much of it that had already come 
in, would have been in grass or something else. 


“PLEASED WITH LAW’— 


Q Why is it that there are so many reports of disaffection 
among the farmers? 

A I think that the farmers are overwhelmingly pleased with 
the new law, and I say this based on my meeting with them 
all over the country. Of course, it’s always difficult to see any 
adjustment downward in income. We got used to the high 
prices during the inflation of the war and postwar period. The 
adjustment downward had to come and it’s been under way 
since, as I have said, early 51. But I think the majority of 
farmers were beginning to see through the emergency war- 
time program and recognize that they couldn’t continue in 
the direction they were going. After all, the war ended years 
ago. . 

Q Are the farmers the only. group, or principal group, that 
has taken the cut? 

A Other groups have had to make sizable adjustments— 
coal miners, for instance. I presume farmers have taken a 
bigger cut in income than most other segments. 

Q The question the farmer keeps asking is why they pay 
more and more for the things they buy and get less and less 
for the things they sell. What is the answer? 

A Of course, on the other hand, when the inflationary pe- 
riod started, the farmer was among the first whose income 

(Continued on page 86) 
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We Wouldn’t Be In 





Today’s Air Age 


—If We Hadn't Had A Free, Competitive Oil Industry 


by 


RALPH S. 
DAMON 


President, 
Trans World: Airlines 


You can step aboard a plane at noon 
in New York today and dine in San 
Francisco tonight. You can breakfast 
in Washington, D. C. and lunch in 
Chicago...or you can leave New 
York in the late afternoon and be in 
almost any capital in Europe for 
lunch or dinner the following eve- 
ning. Just a matter of routine, these 
days — part of the almost 19 billion 
passenger miles U. S. domestic air- 
lines will fly this year. 

Yet this still swiftly-growing in- 
dustry, which has literally grown 
into manhood during my own work- 
ing lifetime, didn’t just happen. And 
while the spotlight has justly been 
on the swift, shining planes and the 
men who fly them, it’s worth remem- 
bering that today’s air age as we 
know it couldn’t have come about if 
we hadn't had a free, competitive oil 
industry. 

Today’s planes—and I can say this 
out of 35 years of first-hand observa- 
tion — are the result of the closest 
kind of teamwork between plane 





Ralph S. Damon, president of TWA, has been active in aviation ever since he served as 
an Army flyer in World War I. In the early 30’s he was instrumental in developing such 
noted aircraft as the Curtis-Wright Junior and the Condor. During World War II he put 
into high gear the production of the famous P-47 Thunderbolt fighter. By Presidential 
appointment, he is a member of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


designers, engine designers and oil 
scientists. The whole spectacular his- 
tory of aviation in this country dem- 
onstrates the success of this collabo- 
ration. And throughout this history, 
America’s oil companies have surely 
lived up to their great responsibility 
for aviation’s development. 
Abundant supplies of low cost 
fuels were just a beginning. Year 
after year, better fuels helped make 
better, more efficient engines possi- 
ble. And every step of the way, for 
oilmen, engine-makers and aviation 
people alike, the spur has been the 
driving force of competition —under 


a system where the opportunity for 
rewards exists. 

This competition in America to- 
day is real and it is constant. I know, 
for when TWA buys aviation gaso- 
line in the U. S. (we used some 107 
million gallons last year) we are 
able to buy in a competitive market, 
with many companies anxious to bid 
for our business. 

We, in commercial aviation, bene- 
fit with quality oil products at the 
lowest possible prices. And because 
the airlines are competitive, these 
benefits are swiftly passed along to 
you, the public. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U. S. oil industry. 


This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 













































Interviews 


went up. And yet I don’t think any farmers are in favor of 
war in order to have prosperity. 

Q Why is it that the Government helps unions push up 
wages each year, and yet Government steps aside and lets 
farm prices go down each year?: 

A I don’t agree with the way you phrase the question. 
Certainly the Government hasn’t “stepped aside and let farm 
prices go down.” This past year the Government has laid out 
more money than ever before in history, in an effort to sup- 
port farm prices. Congress has written into permanent law the 
highest peacetime level of farm price support this country has 
ever had and in addition has provided the most liberal dis- 
posal authority in our history. 

Q Don’t you find any discontent over that as you go around 
the country and talk to the farmers? 

A Of course, there’s discontent. I don’t think it is nearly 
as great as it has been played up by certain people, because 
I think the farmer recognizes that we’ve got to move from this 
emergency program to a peacetime program, and that these 
changes are going to require some adjustments in price levels. 
A number of commodities are even above 100 per cent of 
parity. This thing is not as bad as some would have you think. 

For example, take the case of hogs. They've been running 
at or above 100 per cent of parity since April, 1953. Two years 
ago, while the prices were down, there was demand on the 
part of certain political leaders for the Department of Agri- 
culture to put supports under live hogs. Well, we tried that 
once a few years before and had some very bad results. So, we 
didn’t put supports under hogs. The farmer responded and 
cut back his supply of pigs, and the price has been very good. 


PRICES WENT DOWN IN ‘48— 


Q Do you remember any adjustment downward such as 
we are talking about occurring under the preceding Ad- 
ministration? 

A There was the price dip during 1948 and 1949, when 
prices received by farmers fell 24 per cent and the parity 
ratio dropped 22 points. Most of the adjustments downward 
in farm prices which are now in the news occurred under the 
previous Administration. There was a 19-point decline in the 
parity ratio from February, ’51, to January, ’53, and prices 
have fluctuated between 94 and 88, which is a six-point range, 
since the new Administration came into power. 

Q You've had stability and they had to cut? 

A That's right. The biggest decline took place before this 
Administration came into office. 

Q Did it take place before the 1952 elections? 

A Yes, it did. 

Q Do you think it might have been a factor in the election? 

A May have been to some extent. The major decline in 
the parity index was between February, 51, and January, 
"53, and there’s been a six-point decline since then. The prices 
are now down to 89. They did go down to 88. 

Q Do you look for any significant change in those fig- 
ures between now and November 2? 

A No, I don’t think so. 

Q If the farmers are the only ones who buy in a con- 
trolled market and sell in an uncontrolled market, why 
not let the prices go down and make it up in their income? 
Just pay them income directly, as I think the previous Sec- 
retary suggested. What's wrong with direct income pay- 
ments? 


.- “I don’t think farmers favor war to have prosperity” 













A I don’t think the farmers want that. I'd hate to have it. 
That means every one of them would be on the federal pay- 
roll, everyone getting the subsidy. I think it would tend to sub- 
sidize inefficiency. You've got a lot of farmers who go right 
through these periods and make a profit all the time. If 
you freeze the economy and try to make it profitable enough 
for every farmer to make a profit, then you take away this 
flexibility. For example, there’s been a decline in the farm 
population of about 3 million since 1950. That’s been going 
on constantly. Now, if you have a program where you make 
everyone prosperous who is producing a commodity, why, 
you tend to freeze that part of your economy. Now, if you 
did that in the grocery business, you'd probably have too 
many grocerymen. There are grocerymen going out of busi- 
ness all the time, going into other things. Farmers are going 
out of farming and into other things. I think our economy 
should be kept as free as possible—at least to permit people to 
move from one type of work into another type. I want and 
I believe farmers want a stable, prosperous and free agricul- 
ture. 

Q Wouldn’t all small farmers be squeezed out? 

A No, I’m in favor of individuals making their own de- 
cisions about whether they should farm or not. As a matter of 
fact, these high rigid supports have been of greater benefit 
to the large commercial operator than to the small farmer. To 
the small farmer, the more important thing will probably be 
adequate credit, new methods of farming brought about by 
research and education. 


TOO MANY FARMERS?— 


Q Are there too many farmers? 

A I believe that is a question for individuals to decide; 
each person should decide for himself whether he wants to 
be a farmer or not. If you freeze the agricultural economy 
at a high rate of profit, more people will want to farm than 
are needed to provide our food supply. 

The fact remains that the movement through the years 
has been out of agriculture. We have a smaller proportion 
of our people now in agriculture than we've ever had. This 
is because efficiency has increased. 

Q And yet production has gone up? 

A Yes, it has. Increased efficiency due to better seed, mech- 
anization, better breeding, better agricultural practices, better 
rotations—all that has tended to increase the efficiency. I don’t 
think you can point to an industry where there’s been a 
greater consistent increase in efficiency than there has been in 
agriculture. 

Q Is there need for greater and more intensive organiza- 
tion among the farmers to discipline the industry? 

A I think that would help. We not only need greater or- 
ganization, but we need better correlation. I have thought 
that if we could get our farm organizations to work together 
better, agriculture would be better off. 

Q Maybe your principle would be analogous to the labor 
unions. The labor unions have organized their workers under 
strict disciplines, and the Government recognizes their right 
to do these things. Could the farmers be on the verge of 
organizing something like that? 

A I don’t think so. 

‘Q Why is that? Is the farmer an individualist? 

A Well, he’s an individualist. He likes to have his free- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


ow the new tax law benefits 


life insurance policyholders 





THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE in the technical aspects of 
life insurance is well typified by William H. McCoy of 
Detroit, currently president of New England Mutual's 
Leader’s Association. A Nebraska farm boy, ‘*Mac’”’ 
joined the company in 1920 after Army service in 
World War I. His skill in solving knotty personal and 
business estate problems is the result of lifelong study. 
The same sort of skill is available through hundreds of 
other highly-trained New England Mutual agents 
throughout the U. S. A. 





**What does the new law do to cut down estate taxes?’’ 


Under the new law, insurance payable to named benefi- 
ciaries — in which the insured has no ownership rights — 
is not taxable in the insured’s estate merely because he 
paid the premiums. This means you can provide your wife 
with non-taxable life insurance with which she can pay 
federal estate taxes. ’ 


**Is it any more feasible now for a partnership, as an 


entity, to purchase life insurance?”’ 


Yes, for tax purposes, a partnership won’t necessarily end 
when a partner dies or withdraws. Also, the danger of tax 
liability on the death proceeds of partnership-owned: in- 
surance policies has been removed by new exceptions to 
the “transfer for value”’ rule. 


**Will corporations now find more opportunity to pro- 


vide for stock redemption through life insurance to 
pay death taxes?’’ 


The new law considerably liberalizes the circumstances 
under which such a redemption will escape tax. It also 
permits tax-free redemption to get cash for funeral and 
administration expenses. Thus life insurance can be used 
favorably in more situations, and additional coverage 
may be desirable for existing agreements. 


*‘What help can I get in deciding technical questions 


about life insurance?’’ 


You're invited to use the expert knowledge of a carefully 
selected and trained group of New England Mutual 
men who are specialists in this field. Our first advice, how- 
ever, is for you to ask your attorney how the law affects 
your particular situation. Then the New England Mutual 
agent will work with him to fit life insurance into the picture. 


m NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUAL 


Life Insurence Company of Boston 
TEE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN aAMERICA—1835 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 





For more information, mail coupon. Without obligation, on my 
part, please have a qualified New England Mutual representa- 
tive explain how life insurance may be used to improve my personal 
or business situation under the new tax law. 


Name 
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..- “We priced butter out of the market” 


dom to grow what he wants, market where he pleases and 
how he pleases. I think he wants that freedom even if it 
means sacrificing a little income. In the long run I believe 
it will bring him the greatest return if he is free to make his 
own management decisions without control and dictation 
from Washington. 

Q But you do have organizations, such as the California 
citrus-fruits people and the wine growers’ groups, that have 
pretty tight marketing controls, haven't you? 

A Yes, some of them have, but it is done through their 
own commodity organizations. If the organization could regu- 
late marketings through the proper gradings, and so on, I 
think that offers promise. It isn’t as easy in a commodity like 
wheat. You'd be interested to know that the potato industry, 
for example, at a recent meeting in Chicago gave considera- 
tion to a marketing agreement on all potato production in 
this country. It’s been tried out in a few States. 

Now, that’s voluntary machinery—legislation approved by 
the Congress, but it’s a voluntary program—in which they 
agree to hold back and market only the best, depend- 
ing on the size and quality of the crops. It’s a system of regu- 
lated marketing. 


NEEDED: MORE CONSUMPTION— 


Q The dairy industry does that, too. There’s been plenty 
of complaint about it, but the farmers are all coming around 
to it, are they not? 

A The dairy industry has to an extent done a pretty good 
job in certain markets. Of course, you know some people 
pushed pretty hard for a continuation of Government supports 
on the dairy industry. Having been a dairy farmer for many 
years of my life, I'd like to see them get the best price that 
they can. But the answer is not to shrink their markets and 
pile up the so-called surplus in Government warehouses. 

The purpose of production is consumption, and in an item 
as perishable as dairy products you've got to move the 
stuff into consumption. 

Of course, you know what’s happened to butter. We priced 
butter out of the market. Butter consumption has been going 
down and oleo consumption has been going up. We'll prob- 
ably never regain all that butter market. We've priced the 
commodity out of the market. At the same time, the con- 
sumption of fluid milk has declined from 1945 to the pres- 
ent time. If we were consuming as much milk per capita to-* 
day as we did in 45, we would have no surplus. 

Q Why is the consumption down? 

A Well, in the first place, I don’t think we’ve done the 
jod of merchandising it, selling it. We've assumed that be- 
cause we had a good product it would sell itself. 

Q Is it down because of price? 

A There has been much competition in the beverage field, 
and we haven't done a real job of selling it. 

Q And the price is pretty high— 

A Yes. And yet you can get more food value per dollar 
spent on dairy products than per dollar spent on most any 
other product. 

Q Is that what you meant when you suggested we needed 
more education? 

A Yes—more promotion, a better job of marketing and mer- 
chandising. The industry has the help of the Government, of 
course, and they have a promotion program under way now 
that’s really taking hold in fine shape through the ADA—the 


American Dairy Association, not the ADA you may be think- 
ing of. [Another ADA is Americans for Democratic Action.] 

Q Do you think the Government can make it fashionable 
to serve milk for supper again? 

A Yes, I think it’s catching hold. And these automatic 
milk dispensers are taking hold in fine shape across the 
country. It’s a question of “making the beverage easily avail- 
able. If we could have a milk machine beside every soft- 
drink machine, we'd have a shortage of dairy products in 
this country, I’m positive. We've got eight of them over in the 
Department. We didn’t have any. You couldn’t get a drink of 
milk in the Department of Agriculture unless you went down 
to the cafeteria at certain hours. Here we had half a billion 
dollars invested in dairy products in Government warehouses, 
and yet you couldn’t buy a drink of milk in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Q What has been the experience you've had with the ma- 
chines you've put in? 

A Very good, very good response. 

Q Does the quality remain good? 

A Yes, the quality remains good. It depends upon whether 
they get good service or not. I’ve had no adverse reports on 
those over there— 

Q Except from the Coke and coftee people? 

A Well, they haven’t complained to me. And now they are 
putting milk dispensers in the schools. I went to one of our 
agricultural colleges during Farm and Home Week recently, 
and they had one or more dispensers in every major building. 
I went around during the lunch hour, and here were these 
high-school kids lined up to put their dimes in the slot to get 
milk. Well, it will help the health of the youngsters as well as 
the dairy industry. They’re putting them now in factories 
and airports and railway stations. 

Q Does it come out in a container, or what? 

A There are two types of dispensers. They're both auto- 
matic—the dime-in-the-slot affair. Some dispense the milk 
in half-pint cartons. Others dispense it in a cup, just like the 
soft-drink machine. And those that dispense them in a cup 
are of two types. Either they dispense the whole milk as such, 
or else they put in a milk concentrate; the machine is con- 
nected with the water system, and each cupful has one 
part milk and several parts water— 

Q Dairyman’s dream, isn’t it? 

A —reconstituting it into fluid milk. You can’t tell the 
difference. 


NEXT: DRIED WHOLE MILK— 


Q What about the taste? 

A Oh, they've preserved the flavor. Now, we think we've 
got to go one step forward, and I'm sure we are going to take 
it eventually. I've passed the point where I say anything is 
impossible for science and research, I think we're going to 
develop a powdered whole milk that will not require re- 
frigeration. We've done it for citrus, and just two months ago 
we did it for tomatoes. 

Q Can you stabilize fats? 

A Well, I think so. We'll get it eventually. We're working 
toward it now. I didn’t think they would get it for tomatoes, 
but they brought it right into my office. I took a spoonful 
of his tomato powder, put it into a glass of water, stirred it 
around two or three times, and it had all the taste of fresh 
tomato juice. 
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| Kentucky Tavern’s airborne presence 
on the overseas airlines listed below is 

ao your added assurance that The Aristocrat 
of Bonds is served with pride everywhere. 
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The hotter...the better 


tarbon has a peculiar quality—it’s at its best when “the heat is on 
Carl | liar qualit t’s at its best when “the heat i“ 


IN THE ROARING HEAT of steelmakers’ furnaces. molten 
metals boil and bubble like water in a teakettle. 


STANDING FIRM in the intense heat of many of these 
furnaces are inner walls made of blocks of carbon. 
Because pure carbon laughs at heat—actually grows 
stronger as it gets hotter—it has become vitally im- 
portant in making iron, steel, and many of the other 


things all of us use every day. 


IN CHEMISTRY, carbon and its refined cousin. graphite, 
handle hot and violent chemicals that would quickly 
destroy metal or other materials. Today there are 
pumps, pipes, tank linings, even entire chemical-process- 


ing structures—all made of carbon or graphite. 





NATIONAL Carbons ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
ACHESON Electrodes EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
KARBATE Corrosion-Resistant Equipment 


UCC’s Trade-marked Preducts include 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


UCC... AND CARBON— For over 60 years the people 
of Union Carbide have pioneered in the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of many carbon and graph- 
ite products for both industry and the home. This is 
one more way in which UCC transforms the elements 
of nature for the benefit of all. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 
PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet H. 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [qq 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PRESTONE Anti-Freeze LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas Dynel Textile Fibers 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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THE NEXT 20 YEARS— 


‘A BUSINESS FORECAST 


How good will business be by 
1975? The 20-year prospect, as 
one research group sizes it up, 
is this: 

Industry will be turning out 
80 per cent more goods for 50 
million more consumers. Buying 
power is to be greater, too. 

At least 84 million people will 
be working, but there still will be 
some unemployed. No serious 
depression is in sight. 


Americans can count on a period of 
fairly steady growth in the next 20 
years. By 1975, the country probably 
will have 30 per cent more people than 
now, with industry producing about 
80 per cent more goods. Standard of 
living in 1975 thus will be consider- 
ably higher than today. 

These are the conclusions of the Stan- 
ford Research Center of Stanford Uni- 
versity. They are reached after a hard- 
headed look at the country’s prospects. 
That look was taken at the request of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company of 
Tacoma, Wash., which wanted to know 
what to expect in the market for forest 
products to 1975. 

Findings of the Stanford researchers 
thus form a careful appraisal of what lies 
ahead for the American economy. The 
appraisal had to be careful, because the 
timber company intends to make dollars- 
and-cents plans on its results. The fore- 
cast therefore becomes important not 
only to the timber industry but to other 
industries and the Government. 

Basic assumptions of the Stanford 
study are these: 

e All-out war will be avoided. 
defense spending will stay high. 

® No radical advances in technology 
will appear that might speed up the 
normal pace of business growth. 

e Business activity will have its ups 
and downs in the intervening years, but 
conditions in future dips of the business 
cycle will be more stable than in the past. 
The days of severe depressions are be- 
lieved to be over. 

Fundamentally, the researchers count 

(Continued on page 92) 
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"Weve Thipled, ows 
Plant in Five Years 


ERLING RIIS 
Vice-President 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


“We selected Natchez as the site for our first rayon pulp manufac- 
turing plant after a thorough investigation of possible sites. Natchez 
offered convenient raw materials, a good labor supply, and a site on 
the Mississippi River. But even more important was the sincere wel- 
come we received from the people of Natchez. Under Mississippi's 
BAWI plan Natchez citizens voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
$300,000 bond issue to provide us with a site. Although we declined 
this generous offer, we were impressed with the cooperative spirit of 
Mississippians. 


“The first unit of our plant was completed in 1950. Since that time 
we have tripled the capacity of our Natchez plant and are happy to 
say that our Mississippi operations have been quite successful.” 


International Paper Company, which also operates a plant 
at Moss Point, is but one of numerous nationally known 
industries which are operating successfully in a state which 
is rapidly forging ahead. 


Mississippi offers many advantages to industry — large 
reservoirs of intelligent, cooperative labor, expanding Southern 
markets, abundant fuel and electricity and immense stores of 
raw materials. 


One advantage not to be found elsewhere is Mississippi’s 
BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) plan under which 
political subdivisions may vote bonds to finance the purchase 
of sites and the construction of buildings for lease to new or 
expanding industries. 


We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its 
BAWI plan. Your request for information will be handled 
promptly and treated with confidence. 
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In 1975, more women but 
fewer old folks in jobs . . . 


on population growth and improving effi- 
ciency to march hand in hand to push 
business activity to higher levels. Yet 
the estimates appear to be conservative. 
The ‘study, for example, does not antic- 
ipate full employment, and it expects 
the birth rate to be somewhat lower in 
1975 than it has been in recent years. 
The forecast is for solid but not spectacu- 
lar growth. 

The broad outline of the kind of coun- 
try you are likely to see 10 years from 
now and 20 years from now is shown 
in the chart on page 91. It will be bigger 
in every way except geographically— 
more people, more workers, more in- 
come, more output. 

Twenty years from now, the United 
States is expected to have a population 
of 212 million people, compared with 
162 million now, and their total in- 
come, after taxes, is likely to reach 
367 billion dollars, against 253 bil- 
lion now. Income estimates are based 
on 1952 prices. The number of job- 
holders is expected to rise from 62.3 
million to 84.4 million. 

The nature of the labor force, how- 
ever, is expected to change. Present 
trends indicate that youngsters and old 
people will make up a smaller percentage 
of the working population than they do 
now. More young people are expected 
to stay in school and more old men are 
expected to retire. That is the result to 
be expected from rising living standards 
and liberal retirement allowances. 

The number of women workers, on the 
other hand, is expected to increase sub- 
stantially in all age groups above 19 
years. By 1975, women are expected to 
make up 37.5 per cent of the labor force. 
In other words, nearly 4 in every 10 
workers are expected to be women. Back 
in 1950, women made up 31.3 per cent 
of the working force, or just slightly 
more than 3 in 10. 

Unemployment, however, is expected 
to be almost as much of a problem 10 
and 20 years from now as it is today. At 
the present time, about 5 per cent of the 
working force are out of jobs. Twenty 
years hence, around 4 per cent are ex- 
pected to be unemployed. 

Stanford researchers are inclined to 
doubt that the country will have full 
employment for any extended period 
in the years ahead. 

Productive efficiency, on the other 
hand, is expected to show considerable 
gains. The average factory work week, 
now 39.7 hours, is likely to drop to 39.1 
hours in 1965 and to 37.1 hours in 1975. 
At the same time, industrial production is 
estimated to go from the present level of 
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Higher skills, larger 
output per worker expected 


124 per cent of the 1947-49 average to 
172 per cent in 1965 and to 222 per cent 
in 1975. 

Each worker is expected to be turning 
out a greater volume for an hour of labor 
than he does now. The present output of 
an hours work is estimated at about 
$2.70. Ten years from now, this output is 
expected to be $3.24, and 20 years from 
now $3.65. 

The study quite clearly expects the 
gains in efficiency that have marked 
most of America’s growth to keep right 
on going. By 1975, for example, the 
average worker in private industry is ex- 
pected to be turning out about two and a 
half times as much as in 1929. 

The implication in this estimate is 
that American industry is to continue to 
develop labor-saving machinery and to 
install improvements in plants and offices. 
By the same token, American workmen 
also are likely to become more and more 
skilled: That indicates both large outlays 
for machinery and a high level of wages. 

These estimates indicate that the coun- 
try will be busy and productive over the 
next 20 years. That means a relative 
abundance of goods. Output of hard 
goods, ranging from industrial machinery 
to electric irons, is put at 189 per cent of 
the 1947-49 average for 1965, compared 
with 135 per cent today, and at 251 -per 
cent in 1975. Twenty years from now, 
the country will be producing two and a 
half times the 1947-49 volume of auto- 
mobiles, household appliances, furniture 
and industrial goods. Output of soft 
goods—food, clothing, gasoline, rubber 
goods, paper—is not expected to expand 
so much. The estimate is 198 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average for 1975, com- 
pared with 116 per cent now. 

More detailed estimates are given for 


the construction industry, since building 


activity and the lumber market are 
closely linked. The researchers believe 
that in 1965 a total of 39.8 billion 
dollars will be spent for new construc- 
tion and that by 1975 this outlay will 
reach 51.7 billion—all at 1952 prices. 
That compares with this year’s boom of 
36.5 billion. 

Industrial expansion is expected to 
slacken its pace a bit in the years just 
ahead. Smaller outlays are seen for 
atomic-energy plants and factories, but 
public utilities are expected to keep on 
growing. Sharp increases also are pro- 
jected for highway and school construc- 
tion. 

The housing boom apparently is to 
keep going right through 1975, This 
year, for the sixth year in a row, new 

(Continued on page 94) 
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WASH DAY... 


.--now wash minutes 





Monday’s laundry 

\_sseirudgery is a fading memory 

now — since automatic 

controls played fairy 

godmother to the Cinderella 

of the American home. 
‘\ Washing’s done in minutes — then 
popped into a drier without a 
care — foul weather or fair! 
A miracle? Yes —like a 
thousand others from the service 
porch to the stratosphere where 





General Controls bring out the 
performance manufacturers 

_ build in their products. For 

\ the best in automatic controls — for 
\ ‘the home, industry, and the 


\ military — it’s General Controls. 


Gal GENERAL CONTROLS 


Plants in: Glendale, Calif., Burbank, Calif., Skokie, Ill. 
Factory Branches in 38 Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls for 
Heating, Home Appliances, Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 
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Putter a 
your 







day 





away 








Hurry-scurried ? Worry-worried ? Hop a cloud to 
The Gideon where life is taken lightly. The golf- 
ing greens, indoor scenes, impec- 
cable care. Adirondack air 
—all insist you relax, 
Y ours—The Spa Restora- 
tion Cure with mineral 
bathing in ‘champagnish’ 
bubbles onneine years, 
nerves, curves... give you 
a sparkling new outlook 
on life. For reservations, 
free booklet, write Myron 
H. Woolley. Manager. = 
Privately operated at The 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 


Li TNAN 
Springs, New York. 


Fors. 
The Spa is Owned and its 


Health Services Operated by The State of New York. 


Crown 





..- lifetime habit 
of discerning men 


Join the select list of men 
who choose British Walkers 
season after season, year 
after year. Men who know 
have found no equal for 
distinctive styling . . . or 
slipper-like comfort. Ease 
into a pair today, and you, 
too, will acquire the British 
Walker habit for life! 
















soled Blucher oxford. 


At finer stores 
everywhere 


ALKCRS 


the U.S.A. 


BRITISH 


Made in 


d.P. SMITH SHOE CO., Chicago 22 
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$2601—Genuine shell | 
Cordovan smart, double- | 
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. Furniture market is forecast twice as big as now 


housing starts will top a million. In 1960, 
the researchers expect more than 1,300,- 
000 nonfarm housing units to be started, 
with starts in 1965 put at 1,470,000, and 
the 1975 figure estimated at 1,860,000. 

A growing portion of home construc- 
tion in years ahead is expected to be 
used for replacing existing structures. Re- 
placement is. expected to account for 
about 500,000 dwelling units a year in 
the late 1950s, and for about 700,000 
units by 1975. 

In estimating replacement demand, 
the study points out that this does not 
mean that one house will be torn down 
and another put in its place. Instead, 


for business furniture—desks, 
counters and display cabinets. 

The Weyerhaeuser people thus are 
told that they probably can count on a 
substantial increase by 1975 in the de- 
mand for wood products. However, the 
lumber industry is not expected to grow 
at as fast a rate as the rest of American 
industry. 

The Stanford researchers expect log- 
ging costs to increase as more remote 
timber stands are tapped, and that is 
likely to raise the price of lumber in 
comparison with competing materials. 


chairs, 


The industry is told to expect continued 
vigorous competition from metals, plas- 





—H. Armstrong Roberts 


NEW HOUSES 
. 1,860,000 in 1975? 


replacement units are likely to be built 
elsewhere, leaving an existing structure 
to be torn down, to stand vacant or to be 
converted to some other use. One possi- 
ble result of this activity is that there 


may be a’ greater number of vacant 
homes in years ahead than in recent 
years, when vacancy ratios have been 


unusually low. 

In any event, the Stanford findings in- 
dicate a strong and active construction 
industry for the next 20 years. That in it- 
self seems to argue against any major 
setback to business activity, since the 
building industry, when active, serves as 
a powerful prop to general business. 

For furniture and fixtures also the 
Stanford group sees a growing demand, 
both from householders and _ business 
firms. By 1975, the market for household 
furniture is expected to be approximately 
twice the size of the present market. A 
similar expansion is seen in the market 


tics, tile and other materials that can go 
into the same uses as wood. 

Lumber production in 1975 is ex- 
pected to be about 41 billion board feet, 
against 1952 output of 38.2 billion board 
feet. 


The industry is told to expect 
major increases in production and use 
of pulp, paper, paperboard, plywood 


and veneer, and insulating board. Also, 
by 1975, the use of wood for fuel is 
expected almost to disappear except in 
fireplaces. 

In general, the study concludes that 
the United States is set upon a course 
that will push production and _ living 
standards steadily upward, with no more 
than mild setbacks from time to time. 
The prospect is that most industries and 
the great bulk of the population will par- 
ticipate in the prosperity expected to be 
generated by population growth and ad- 
vances in technology. 
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Top-management'survey of service award programs shows 


more HAMILTON WATCHES are presented than all other makes combined!| 








If you are now using a service award program, 





milton * ON . ’ 
> lam or planning to start one, Hamilton’s new booklet 
Why ‘ Award a “How to Get the Most From an Employee Award 
Because Hamilton is the most Watches Program” will give you a wealth of valuable 
d : h B \ information. Your copy is ready for you now. 
respected name in watches. because (Qa 000, 
more people want a Hamilton than AMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


any other watch. 

A Hamilton is the highest achievement 
in the art of fine watch making... the 
most frequent choice of those who 


Special Sales Division, Dept. N-10 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of “How to Get the Most From an Employee 
Award Program.” 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. . | NAME 
give or receive a remembrance of lai 
the highest significance. ae 
| 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY | ADDRESS 
LANCASTER, PENNA. cITY STATE 
1 
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Reply From Los Alamos: 


CHARGE OF “RELUCTANCE” 
ON H-BOMEB IS DENIED 


Light on the story behind the H-bomb is 
being shed now by Americans involved in its 
development. ; 

The director of the Los Alamos Laboratory, 
Norris E. Bradbury, gives his version here. 
He denies that there was any reluctance on 
the part of Los Alamos scientists to design and 


Norris E. Bradbury, director of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory of the University of California, issued a state- 
ment on Sept. 24, 1954. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 


In late 1945 a small group of courageous and loyal scien 
tists and technicians undertook to continue the postwar op- 
eration of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. These men 
believed that atomic-weapons development had barely be- 
gun, that other countries would develop such weapons, and 
that the safety and security of the United States—if not of 
the world—depended upon the technical lead of this country. 

These men had the courage to stay at Los Alamos in the 
face of an uncertain future. The Atomic Energy Commission 
did not then exist. Job offers from universities and industry 
poured in upon them. Their home towns seemed preferable 
to the strange surroundings of an isolated military post. The 
most senior scientists of the war days felt that their responsi- 
bilities required their return to their university posts. Younger 
men were leaving to return to school or 
other jobs. But some men stayed—and 
built a laboratory. 

These men did not make demands 
nor require promises. These men stayed 
and built the greatest weapons labora- 
tory this country has ever known. These 
men stayed and developed the greatest 
array of powerful and flexible atomic 
weapons of any country in the world; 
developed them faster, developed them 
where they were urgently needed and 
requested by the Armed Forces; devel- 
oped them to fit the productive re- 
sources of the newly established Atomic 
Energy Commission. They stayed and 
built a laboratory that developed every 
successful thermonuclear weapon that 
exists today. Others left, but these men 
stayed and worked, and many others 
came to join them. 

What these men accomplished can- 
not be told in detail, for these facts are 
classified “top secret.” These men do not 
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build a hydrogen bomb. He includes a letter 
from AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss. 

Mr. Bradbury refers to the book ‘‘The Hydro- 
gen Bomb,” by James R. Shepley and Clay 
Blair, Jr., excerpts from which were published 
by U.S. News & World Report in the issye of 
September 24. 


talk. They believe in deeds, not words. But these deeds 
earned for the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory the onl) 
presidential citation ever awarded to any laboratory for its 
extraordinary success in the development of both fission and 
fusion weapons, and its contribution to the collective security 
of the nation and the free world. 

What these men accomplished was this: They built a lab- 
oratory from 1,200 employes in 1946 to 3,000 employes in 
1954. They brought back many of the senior wartime staff 
members as consultants, frequently for months at a time. They 
worked and thought and had ideas. In the fission weapons 
field, they advanced development from a few primitive war- 
time weapons to weapons enormously more powerful; to 
weapons enormously cheaper; to weapons so enormously more 
efficient that only a small fraction of the bomb load, and a 
small fraction of the number of planes and a small fraction of 
the cost in fissionable material were required. They multi- 
plied the atomic capability of this country in so many ways 
that not even billions of dollars spent in active material pro- 
duction would have been equivalent. 

Nor was the Laboratory idle in the 
thermonuclear field. The wartime ef- 
forts of a small group of men in the 
Laboratory were summarized in the 
1946 conference. Later in that year, the 
basic idea for one of the present pat- 
terns of thermonuclear weapons arose, 
although no way to exploit it effectively 
could then be seen. An elaborate pro- 
gram of basic research, both theoretical 
and experimental, was undertaken in 
order to provide both the necessary 
fundamental data for the basic calcula- 
tions as to whether the “super” bomb 
would work at all, even if it could be 
ignited. 

Thermonuclear work never stopped. 
Basic nuclear data was obtained, “top 
secret” theoretical studies on thermonu- 
clear processes were carried out, the 
great electronic brain, the MANIAC, 
was being built with such calculations 
in mind, and simultaneously the neces- 


—Wide World 


NORRIS £. BRADBURY 
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sary practical studies of materials and potential engineering 
problems were conducted. All this is in the official record of 
the Laboratory’s work during the period from 1946 to 1951. 
Thermonuclear work grew as the Laboratory grew. By 1949 
the design and -.nderstanding of fission bombs had _pro- 
ceeded far enough to permit studies of their application to 
thermonuclear systems to be undertaken. 

Even before the Russian bomb was fired, the Laboratory 
was working on the detailed design of an experiment em- 
ploying thermonuclear principles which would answer some 
(but far from all) of the basic questions regarding thermonu- 
clear systems. Still later events suggested the addition to the 
Greenhouse program of even a more elaborate experimental 
approach. In March, 1950, the Laboratory went, on its own 
volition, on a six-day week for almost three years to speed its 
developments while it was further expanding its scientific 
staff. 

Had the Laboratory attempted to exploit the thermonu- 
clear field to the exclusion of the fission field in 1946, what 
would have happened? Hypothetical history can only be an 
educated guess, but the guess in this case is almost certain. 
The fission-weapons stockpile would have been but a fraction 
of its present size. The essential fission techniques required 
for practical thermonuclear weapons would not have been 
developed. Discouragement would have nagged at those 
who worked in a field without the means for practical 
accomplishment, and the program—and the Laboratory might 
have died. : 

Rather than delaying the actual accomplishment of ther- 
monuclear. weapons, the Los “Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
has, by its insistence on doing necessary things first, demon- 
strably provided the fertile soil in which the first feasible 
ideas could rapidly grow, and demonstrably did develop such 
weapons, and probably, but not demonstrably, did so years 
ahead of any other course which could have been pursued 
with the facilities and people available. Technically, the 
development of fusion weapons is so inextricably allied with 
and dependent on the devélopment of fission weapons, that 
great success in the former had to follow success in the latter. 

The assertion that the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
was reluctant to work in the field of thermonuclear weapons 
is false. Although the thermonuclear program is referred to 
in every program of the Laboratory from 1945 on, some state- 
ments are of particular significance. 

In a “top secret” letter to the Atomic Energy Commission 
dated Dec. 9, 1949, three months after the Russian explosion, 
the Laboratory stated over the signature of N. E. Bradbury: 

“We propose to augment to the greatest extent pos- 
sible the effort devoted to research on the problem of 
attaining a nuclear reaction involving the light elements. 
The goal of this effort will be an experimental test . . .” 

The goal stated, of course is classified, but was attained 
even earlier than we then believed possible. In another sec- 
tion of the same letter the statement is made: 

“The importance of these questions (thermonuclear ) 
makes, in our opinion, an understanding and test of the 
basic phenomena at the fastest practicable rate impera- 
tive. Then, and only then can the many issues be re- 
solved without recourse to hypothesis or wishful think- 
ing. 

In another letter to the AEC dated Nov. 17, 1950, over the 
signature of N. E. Bradbury, the Laboratory’s position was 
stated unequivocally: 

“... the importance of arriving at firm conclusions re- 
garding the application of these or other potential ther- 
monuclear techniques to military use makes it impera- 
tive that vigorous work be continued in this field.” 

The letter, classified “top secret,” went on to give several 
pages of description. 
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At every stage from 1946 to the present time, the fission 
and fusion programs—both in basic research and in practical 
application—were pursued with the maximum appropriate 
emphasis, with care, with precision and with success. What 
“might have been” is idle speculation. What would have 
happened to World War II if the Manhattan District had 
started work in 1939? 

The imputation of disloyalty to that now large group of 
scientists and technicians who are fundamentally respon- 
sible for every nuclear weapon, fission and fusion, that the 
United States has in its stockpile, who are responsible for the 
atomic-weapons -leadership that this country presently en- 
joys, and who are dedicated to the continuance of this leader- 
ship, is a tragic, if not malevolent, thing. The motives behind 
these accusations of Los Alamos are unclear; their bases are 
faulty and irresponsible information necessarily obtained from 
tkuse who do not and cannot know the classified facts; and 
their effect on the Laboratory would be wholly disheartening 
were it not for our knowledge that the facts warrant the full 
confidence of the nation in our accomplishments over many 
years, 


LETTER FROM MR. STRAUSS 


Following is the text of a letter to Mr. Bradbury from 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 

September 22, 1954 
Dear Norais: 

When we spoke on the telephone last week and dis- 
cussed the forthcoming book by Shepley and Blair, which the 
authors had submitted to the Commission for security clear- 
ance, I told you that I had had no more influence to pre- 
vent its appearance than I have been able to exercise in 
respect to articles which have appeared attacking me un- 
truthfully. 

There should be no doubt in your mind, however, that 
the Commission estimate of the Los Alamos Laboratory, 
long under your able direction, is properly reflected in the 
recent and unique Presidential Citation to the Laboratory 
which I recommended to the President and which he saw 
fit to award. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis L. Strauss 


CITATION FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


Following is the text of the presidential citation referred 
to in Mr. Strauss’s letter above: 


The Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, as the Nation’s 
principal institution for the development of atomic weapons, 
has continued to discharge its responsibilities to the people of 
the United States with highest distinction and by its achieve- 
ments has rendered invaluable service to the Nation and the 
free world. 

The Laboratory’s momentous success in the field of fission 
weapons has been followed by equal accomplishments in the 
fusion field. These achievements are the result of a remark- 
able group endeavor and the devoted and skillful effort of 
the individuals of the staff of the Laboratory. 

In recognition of the outstanding achievements of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory and their contribution to the 
welfare and collective security of this Nation and the free 
world, this citation is awarded to the Laboratory as a means 
of expressing to all its members the gratitude of the people of 
the United States of America. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
8 July 1954 
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NOW: S the time to MODERNIZE your filing 








NEW Remington Rand KOMPAKT FILE 


“the file with the extra drawer”’ 


Now for the first time since the invention of the vertical file, 
you can have a desk-height file with 3 letter or legal-size 
drawers instead of 2...a counter-height file with 4 instead 
of 3 drawers...a 5-drawer file no higher than a 4-drawer 
unit... a 6-drawer file comparable to a 5-drawer ! 

‘Too, it means the new KOMPAKT file can save up to 
50% of your floor space) And KOMPAKT has smoother 
operation . . . more modern streamlined appearance... 


greater strength and durability ! 


Right now, when you’re engaged in the annual transfer 
of files, is an ideal time to consider KOMPAKT ... the file 
with the extra drawer. Get 10-page folder showing details of 
savings—Circle LBV692. 


Room 2012, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Kindly send literature circled: 


LBV692 LBV39i LBV666 BSD2 
LBV402 


Name Title 





Firm 





Address 





City. Zone__ State 

















R04 17/3 clerical filing costs 


with TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC FILING 


Triple Check Automatic is a simple indexing system that’s 
faster by far than any other system ever devised. It enables 
clerks to file and find so much more quickly and easily that 
you save great amounts of clerical time—the biggest single 
item in your filing costs. Circle LBV391. Use it in the 
new KOMPAKT files too. 


ld (YA AN/ files without waste 


with VARIADEX ALPHABETIC FILING 


You can eliminate the waste of discarding inflexible index 
guides as your files expand. Variadex—the direct-expand- 
ing, color-keyed index—permits unlimited file expansion 
at any time. Get full particulars—Circle LBV666. Use 
Variadex in the new KOMPAKT files too. 












































RENT our file experts 


Whatever your file problem our Business Services Depart- 
ment staff is available . . . daily operations undisturbed, 
your personnel trained in the new system, and manual of 
procedures established. Save money by getting your job 


finished promptly. For details Circle BSD2 and LBV402. 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A few signs of business improvement are beginning to show up. 

Steel industry reports an increase of incoming orders. Steel firms are 
heartened because these orders are coming from outside the auto industry. 

Auto orders for steel are sure to pick up before year end. 

So steel operations appear certain to climb. Mills have been running at 
the highest rate since the end of June. 








Furniture demand is showing considerable strength. 

September orders to furniture factories were higher than a year ago. 
August orders were equal to August, 1953. 

Shipments of furniture in August jumped 30 per cent over July--the largest 
gain recorded for the period in three years. 

Order backlog at the end of August was 9 per cent higher than at the end of 
July. Furniture industry looks for a rather sustained upturn. 














Chemical industry, too, reports a rise. 
Output of chemicals in September ran above August, and August output showed 
a 10 per cent gain over July. The uptrend is expected to persist. 








Machine-tool orders also improved in August, after dipping in July to a 
four-year low point. Order backlog for tools, however, still is shrinking. 





Offic_al figures on factory orders, however, give little to cheer about. 

New orders in August rose from July, after seasonal allowances. But the 
rise was slight, only from 22.6 billions to 22.7 billions. August orders, 
furthermore, were below the June level. 

Unfilled orders continue to decline. They stood at 47.3 billions at the 
end of August, down 1 billion from July. A year ago in August, factories had 
70.1 billion dollars' worth of orders still to be filled. 

The order books of factories, as reported by Government, give few signs yet 
of an upturn in production. However, preliminary reports for September in 
steel, furniture, chemicals indicate that this situation may be changing. 





Factory shipments dipped in August. After seasonal adjustment, Commerce 
Department reports shipments of 23.7 billions, against 24.1 billions in July. 
Inventories also are still being cut. Factory stocks now are down 3 billion 
dollars from a year ago. That probably is a healthy sign. 


Defense Department is to swell factory order books in the next few weeks. 

Defense orders are due to climb sharply. Step-up already has begun. 

Army is expected to order about 300 million dollars' worth of ordnance-- 
including guns, tanks, combat vehicles. 

Air Force is expected to place about 1 billion dollars in new orders. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Navy also is getting ready to place more orders. 

Altogether, defense contracts are expected to come close to 12 billions in 
the period just ahead. Most of this is a carry-over from procurement authorized 
during the fiscal year ended last June 30. 


Housing market remains a bright spot in the business picture. 
Mortgage applications to the Federal Housing Administration took a big jump 
in September. The volume was nearly double a year ago. 








Easier terms in financing home purchases quite evidently are attracting 
buyers. The jump in FHA applications follows the recent trend in housing loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration. 





Applications for September are close to an all-time high. That is a sign 
that the housing market still is strong, despite several record years. 


Money markets still indicate that business activity is rather slow. 





Business loans of commercial banks fell again in the week ended September 
22, although this is the season when they usually rise. 





Outstanding loans of leading banks declined by 18 million dollars during 
that week. They have shrunk by 879 millions since June 30. In the same period 





of last year, business loans increeésed by 238 millions. 
Manufacturers of metal products account for most of the decline in loans. 
The slowdown in activity also is concentrated in this field. 





More borrowing is being done by manufacturers of food, liquor, tobacco, by 





wholesale and retail merchants, commodity dealers. 


Individuals also are less eager to go into debt to buy goods than they were 
last year, even though use of credit is greater than a few months ago. 





Installment debt increased by 64 million dollars during August, compared 
with a jump of 214 million in August, 1953, and 260 million in August, 1952. 

Automobile purchases during August accounted for most of the rise. 

On other consumer goods, outstanding installment debt declined. 








Developments in the field of credit--both business and consumer--show that 
people generally are still cautious in commitments. That is another sign that 
the expected business upturn probably will be rather moderate. 


Postwar merger trend is finally running into Government opposition. 
Steel merger between Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Youngstown Sheet & 
Company is disapproved by the Justice Department. 








Reason: Competition in the steel industry would be reduced by the merger. 

There is a chance, however, that the companies may go ahead with the merger 
plans anyway and let the Government sue. Government opposed U.S. Steel purchase 
of the Geneva, Utah, plant shortly after the war, and lost. 


Government policy toward mergers actually is rather unclear at this time. 
Automobile companies get clearance in order to meet competition for the Big 
Three firms in this industry. But steel, evidently, is judged differently. 


Coming up in the Supreme Court are a number of cases involving antitrust 
laws. Court decisions may lay down more definite antitrust rules. 
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Ready for the job 


An office system that works gets the 
job done right. . . faster and at 
lower cost. One of our customers is 
saving $3000 a year on forms alone, 
with an invoice system using Moore 
Fanfold. This is the result of good 
teamwork by their own forms men 
and the Moore man, who made sug- 
gestions and had at his command 
facilities for the manufacture of any 
forms-system. Perhaps the Moore * 
man can give you help like this? 


MS 





i. co kog. So — 
BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 
Look up the Moore man in the Classified or 
write us at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex. 
or Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and 
factories across U.S. and Canada. ©M.8.F 








Cold Frontier 


Up where summers are cold and winters colder, where 
days are long and nights Seem longer, U.S. Air Force 
men in Northrop Scorpion F-89 interceptors stand all- 
weather guard along our northern frontier. These reliable 
bomber destroyers fly through icy fog, storm and black- 
ness to give around-the-clock protection to the heartland 
of America. Northrop Scorpions have speed to intercept 
invading aircraft, the endurance and firepower to follow, 
harass, and destroy them long before they can reach their 
intended target. F-89’s are one of many contributions 
to national defense made by the experienced engineer- 
ing and production complex of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
America’s first company in the vital design, development 
and production of all-weather and pilotless aircraft. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. © HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of All Weather and Pilotless Aircraft 
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THE STORY OF A BITTER STRIKE 


Detroit Hadn‘t Seen Anything Like It in Years 


Results of Detroit's 108-day 
strike now can be tallied: 

Strikers, after losing 15 weeks’ 
pay, are back at work with the 
same wage increase they could 
have had without striking. Union, 
after holding out against no- 
strike pledge, finally signed it. 

Along the way there were 
violence, bitterness and charges 
‘of Communist influence. For a 
while, it was like 1936-37 again. 


DETROIT 
| Anold-fashioned strike, a fhrowback 
‘to the labor wars of the mid-'30s, has 
just ended in Detroit. As strikes go, it 
"was a long one, lasting 108 days. And, 
| while it lasted, it was complete with 
‘violence, arrests, jail sentences, flying 
squadrons of strikers, mass picketing, 

mounted police. 
There were other factors, too, that 
gave this strike a twist that was different 
‘from most strikes that have occurred in 
"recent years: 
| © The employer involved—the Square 
»D Company—reopened its plant for op- 
erations during the strike. Union officials 


FIGHTING ON THE PICKET LINE AS A STRIKE-BOUND COMPANY TRIES TO OPERATE 
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couldn’t recall a similar move by a siz- 
able plant in Detroit since 1941. 

e The company, in resisting the strike, 
set out to put a stop to a long series of 
strikes and work stoppages that had been 
interfering with production for three and 
a half years. It demanded—and got in 
the end—a pledge from the union that 
there would be no strikes during the life 
of its contract. 

e The union—a local of the United 
Electrical Workers—finally settled for the 
no-strike pledge it had resisted, and 
agreed to the same pay raise that had 
been offered before the strike. Striking 
workers, meanwhile, lost 15 weeks’ pay. 

@ While the strike was in progress, 
Congress was told that this was not a le- 
gitimate bargaining strike, but was Com- 
munist inspired, Representative Charles 
J. Kersten (Rep.), of Wisconsin, called 
it a “push-button strike,” and said it 
might be a “dry run” on the ability of 
Communists to close U. S. defense plants. 

e Communists, in turn, tried to make 
world-wide propaganda use of the strike. 
In their newspapers and on radio broad- 
casts they pictured the strike as an ex- 
ample of what U.S. capitalists are doing 
to the “downtrodden” workers. 

Outside Detroit, the strike was watched 
with unusual interest. Unions wondered 
if what they called the employer's 
“strikebreaking” tactics would spread. 
Employers watched for clues as to wheth- 


¥ 


The Communist press called it ‘war’ 


er strike resistance of this kind would 
pay off. Both sides, for more than 10 
years, had grown accustomed to plants’ 
closing while strikes were in progress. 

At first, the strike at Square D’s De- 
troit plant followed the usual pattern of 
the past decade. When the United Elec- 
trical Workers—known as UE-—ordered 
the strike on June 15, the company made 
no effort to continue operations of the 
plant. Only a handful of pickets ap- 
peared each day at the gates. The strike 
dragged on and on. 

A new tactic, however, was tried by 
the company on September 2. It an- 
nounced that the plant was open for 
business, that many workers had asked 
for a chance to return to their jobs. Im- 
mediately, the union stepped up its 
picketing. 

Violence followed. Rocks were hurled 
at workers going into the plant. Fights 
broke out between pickets and _ police, 
between nonstriking workers and pickets. 
Detroit’s mayor and police commissioner 
announced that they would protect those 
who wanted to work. Hundreds of po- 
lice, including mounted officers, backed 
up the promise. Despite violence, the 
back-to-work movement grew, until there 
were about 400 on the job. 

Auto workers, at that point, became 
active in the dispute, and added new 
complications. National officials of the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Best since 1915 


CUT 
CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS 


"" STEFCO 





PANEL TYPE 
STEEL BUILDINGS 








Here’s why Stefco panel buildings are better 
— preferred by industry for 40 years 


© UP FASTER WITH LESSFIELDLABOR ° 
Exclusive panel design, factory 
assembled INCLUDING windows, 
doors, flashing, etc. — eliminates 
all field fitting and assembly. 


¢ ECONOMICAL ° 


low first cost, low erection, low 
maintenance. 


COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE 


to meet the job requirements. Any 
width, any length, any height. Can 
easily be altered as job conditions 
change. 


INSULATION 


can be supplied already installed as 
part of the sidewall panels. Roof 
insulation may form a flat ceiling. 








Several Good Territories are open for 
Qualified Dealers—Write. for Details 








Whatever your space 
requirement—Stefco 


you the best answer. 
Write or wire today. 


<< —— 


Name 


Stefco Manufacturing Co., Dept. USN-1054 


Please send me information about STEFCO Panel Type BUILDINGS. 





a Stt "i 


Company 


- 
| 
engineers can give | P.O, Box 25, Cincinnati 36, Ohio 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Title 








MANUFACTURING tia 
COMPANY 
P.O.Box 25, Cincinnati 36, Ohio City 
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Some of the violence at 
Detroit was televised .. . 


CIO’s United Auto Workers announced 
support of the UE strike. Financial aid 
was promised. Flying squadrons of UAW 
pickets virtually took over the picketing 
at the Square D gates. 

As mass picket lines appeared around 
the Square D plant, the police sought to 
restore order and open the way for non- 
striking workers to go to work. Some of 
the violence was televised. Communist 
newspapers around the world wrote 
stories of the UE’s “war” with U.S. capi- 
talists and police. 

As things developed, the Auto Work- 
ers Union played an increasingly im- 
portant role in the strike. This union, 
which had been a leader in ousting UE 





-The Detroit News 


POLICE RESTRAIN STRIKER 
... the mid-'30's over again? 


from the national CIO in 1949, on 
charges of Red domination, appeared to 
have gone to the rescue of the UE at 
Square D. 

UAW officials say that they moved into 
the strike “because the company was try- 
ing to break a strike over legitimate 
union issues” and because the local-union 
leaders and members of UE at Square D 
“are not Communists.” UAW leaders in- 
dicated that they wanted to help the lo- 
cal union despite the Red tinge of the 
national UE. 

Some other people theorized that the 
Auto Union did not want to see an up- 
surge of what it called “strikebreaking” 
in Detroit, fearing it might spread into 
the auto industry. 

Whatever the cause, UAW’s entrance 
into the dispute resulted in bigger picket- 
line battles, more police, a stiffer court 
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. . . Electrical union 
promises strike-free output 


injunction, more arrests—and a resump- 
tion of negotiations between the com- 
pany and UE. 

Within three weeks after UAW moved 
in, the UE local reached an agreement 
with the company. UE capitulated on 
the main issue of the strike, giving the 
strong no-strike pledge the company 
asked. UE accepted the same pay raise, 
of 4 cents an hour, offered before the 
strike started. The settlement also pro- 
vided for fringe benefits to cost 1.2 cents 
an hour, including a seventh paid holi- 
day, Good Friday, and improved vaca- 
tion benefits. 

Who won? There were differences of 
opinion as to who won the long strike. 
Those who say that the company came 
out on top point to the fact that the 
union promised strike-free production for 
the term of the new contract, a company 
demand from the beginning. Any dis- 
putes arising during the life of the agree- 
ment are to be settled through arbitra- 
tion, without wildcat strikes or work 
stoppages. If strikes occur, the company 
can fire the strikers or otherwise punish 
them. 

The UE came out of it with a contract, 
although for a time, during the back-to- 
work movement, it appeared that UE 
might lose out entirely. The company 
contends that it never wanted to break 
the union, that it has union contracts in 
all its plants and never expected to run 
the Detroit plant without a union. 

The UAW, for its part in the strike, 
sees a victory, since it helped to bring 
about the new contract, and may have 
convinced other employers that it is diffi- 
cult to reopen a plant during a labor dis- 
pute. Also there are rumors that UAW 
got assurances, before moving in, that the 
Square D local of UE would switch al- 
legiance to the Auto Union after winning 
a contract. 

Such a move to affiliate with the UAW 
could be made by a vote of the local- 
union membership, although national 
officials of UE would make every effort 
to stop it. The UE has had contracts at 
the plant for many years, and last spring 
defeated an attempt by the CIO’s In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers 
te take over the plant. The UE won a 
bargaining election held by the National 
Labor Relations Board, the CIO union 
being defeated. That was before the 
strike, 

NLRB ordinarily does not permit an- 
other bargaining election to be held for 
a year or two, depending on when the 
contract expires. However, if the Square 
D local transfers to the Auto Union, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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from Jennies to Jets 


Demonstrated and proved ability to 
produce quality products... at eco- 
nomical costs .’. . and delivery where 
and when you want them has been a 
big factor in Kawneer’s success in the 
aircraft industry. 

From World War I when we first 
developed streamlined steel tubing 
for struts and empennage frames, 
we’ve never stopped gaining good 
solid experience... experience that 
now enables us to efficiently produce 
.complete cockpit enclosures, and other 
assemblies for jet aircraft. 

Kawneer’s recently built 110,000- 
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| AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 


DIVISION ae 


square-foot plant, manned by a well 
qualified management team and 
abundant skilled manpower, is 100 
percent privately financed, proof that 
we are in the aircraft business to stay. 
All our new machines and equipment 
were planned and purchased to give 
Aircraft Producers and U. S. Gov- 
ernment Procurement Agencies a de- 
pendable money-saving source. 

We invite your inspection at any 
time. But if you cannot visit us, we’ll 
be glad to send our illustrated bro- 
chure or have one of our qualified 
representatives call on you. 
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SINCE 1907, FABRICATORS OF METAL AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES AND ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 
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FLIGHT 
FROM CONGESTION ... 


If “Industrial Dispersion” is 
on your mind, let us furnish 
you with detailed reports on 


tions in the Seaboard South- 
east. 


‘COURTEBUS seRnict Here, in a land of moder- 
SEABOARD ate-sized cities, small towns 
> and rural areas, you will 


find 
for profitable manufacturing. 


on the basis of individual 
requirements and there is no 
cost or obligation for this 
service. 
Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


goARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Our reports are compiled | 








Prefabrication’s modern methods of 
home building lower costs, raise quality 
standards, offer ‘“‘more house for the 
same money’”’. 

Economies impossible in conventional 
construction explain why prefabricated 
home building showed a 22 per cent 
gain in the first half of 1954. 

Investigate what PHMI manufacturers 
have accomplished in producing homes 
that are mass-produced yet answer every 
requirement of individual taste. 


Subscribe to "PF", the official monthly 
journal of PHMI. $3 a year. 


| PREFABRICATED 

7 \ HOME MANUFACTURERS’ 
oem, | INSTITUTE 
son 

cali Nee Street, N.W 
1% * Washington 6, D.C. 
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some of the excellent loca- | 


ideal labor conditions | 
and other favorable factors | 
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. . - One cost to strikers: 


NLRB might grant a new bargaining 
poll among the employes. Because of 
the aid given by UAW, the members 
might grant bargaining rights to the 
UAW in such an election. 

Square D strikers, adding up the re- 
sults of the strike, find that their pay 
raise is the same as the company offered 
before the walkout. They find, also, that 
the union accepted the no-strike pledge 
that UE leadérs once said would weaken 
the union, And there were no pay checks 
for 15 weeks. 

In addition, UE’s national leaders may 
find that they managed to win a union 
contract only to turn it over to a rival 
union in the CIO. 


Rise and Fall . 
Of an “Alliance” 


An “informal alliance” between labor 
leaders John L. Lewis, Dave Beck, and 
David J. McDonald appears to have col- 
lapsed only a few months after it was 
announced. Insiders say .this is what 
happened: 

Mr. Lewis took the lead in forming the 
alliance, with the help of a publicity firm 
employed by his United Mine Workers. 
Mr. Beck, head of the big Teamsters 
Union, was then at odds with George 
Meany, AFL president, and did not mind 
co-operating in a publicity move that 
might make AFL leaders think the Team- 
sters were about to leave the AFL. Mr. 
McDonald also apparently saw in the 
alliance a chance to arouse new fears in 
the CIO that he was about to take his 
Steelworkers out of CIO. 

After joining forces, the three union 








15 weeks with no pay checks 


leaders issued statements about unem- 
ployment, talked of co-operating in po- 
litical fields. They even printed a joint 
letterhead for future announcements, but 
made little use of it. 

One blow to the alliance has been Mr, 
Lewis's organizing drive in the highway- 
building industry. On the theory that un- 
employed coal miners could get jobs 
building roads, Mr. Lewis recently sent 
his miscellaneous unit, District 50, into 
this industry for an organizing campaign, 
The union began to get contracts with 
employers, especially in coal-mining 
areas. 

This move is being countered by four 
AFL unions in the highway field. Leader 
of the AFL drive is Mr. Beck. Other 
unions are the Laborers, Carpenters and 
Operating Engineers. They formed an 
educational and information bureau in 
Washington to promote joint efforts in 
pipeline construction, as well as road 
building. With Mr. Beck and Mr. Lewis 
competing in this field, insiders believe 
that the alliance is dead as far as those 
two unions are concerned. Mr. Beck re- 
portedly worked closely with Mr. Meany 
in AFL’s recent convention. 

Another indication that the alliance 
was becoming shaky came when Mr. Mc- 
Donald told his Steelworkers’ convention 
that he is not proposing to take the union 
out of the CIO. Mr. Lewis, in a letter 
read to the convention, had suggested 
that the steel union drop out of CIO. 

Mr. McDonald told his convention 
that he would insist that CIO officials 
treat the Steelworkers as “senior part- 
ners” and not “junior partners” in the 
affairs of the CIO. He said he would urge 
that CIO and AFL leaders make a 
serious effort to work out a merger of the 
two labor federations. 


“ALLIES’’ McDONALD, LEWIS AND BECK 
.-. it didn’t go much further than a joint letterhead 
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they found ‘27.000 


ime puddie of oil... 


It was easy enough to find a puddle of oil in this New England 
steel plant. 700 gallons of the expensive stuff ended up on the floor 
every week. It was wasted in the lubrication of massive bearings 
on their strip rolling mill. Housekeeping problems were terrific. 


Then Alemite Oil-Mist was installed on one set of bearings for 
a test. The results were so immediate—so impressive, that this 
remarkable system was installed throughout the plant. It elimi- 
nated oil waste completely! Saved the 700 gallons of oil that had 
ended up on the floor every week—a matter of $27,000 a year! 

Even more important were the savings effected in labor costs, 
downtime, and the reduced possibility of bearing failure. A major 
housekeeping problem and fire hazard was eliminated from the 
plant. No wonder management is delighted. Delighted, too, with 
the ease of Oil-Mist installation and the modest cost, repaid by 
savings in a few short weeks. 


Here’s the unit that brings these savings to any machine! This 
is the heart of the Alemite Oil-Mist system. It atomizes oil into 
tiny, airborne particles that are distributed to bearings through 
tubing. These particles form a continuous, uniform film of oil that 
both lubricates and cools the bearing surfaces. 


Three types of fittings allow the use of Alemite 
Oil-Mist on any bearing — any machine! 


1. Oil-Mist fittings 2. Oil-Mist Spray 3. Oil-Mist Condens- 
bring the most effi- fittings are recom- ing fittings are ap- 


cient lubrication in mended for open and plied to plain beay 





the world to roller, enclosed gears and 4 ings, slides, ways, 
ball, needle—or any chains. Allows for vees, cams, and roll- 
anti-friction type of h concentrated applica- 4 ers. Completely con- 
bearing. tion where needed. dense Oil-Mist. 


A PRODUCT OF 


STEWRAT 
WRADER 





ALEMITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ask Anyone in Industry 


FREE—the complete story of Oil-Mist— 
how it can bring these savings to any ma- 
chine in your plant. Specifications, typical 
installations, case histories. 


ALEMITE, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. Z-104 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
Alemite Oil-Mist. No obligation, of course. 


Name__. 





Company.. 





Address 





City Zone______. State__ 

























Wellington Sears reinforcing fabrics insure long For camps or circuses—boat covers or beach um- Rigid control and uniformity of quality make 
life and top performance in rubberized indus- brellas—Wellington Sears cotton ducks are avail- “Oceanic’’ duck well suited for truck covers and 


trial conveyor and power transmission belts, 


FOR FABRICS GEARED TO AUTOS 
-FROM TIRES TO TOPS 


The extraordinary versatility of industrial fabrics 
and the variety of Wellington Sears output are 


strikingly illustrated in the automotive field. 


It includes Wellington Sears chafer cloth es- 
sential to durability in tires; reinforcing fabrics 
for laminated timing gears and for rubberized 
water hoses and fan belt covers; backing cloths 
that add strength to coated upholstery. Other fab- 
rics are used directly for convertible tops and as 
linings for back shelves, luggage and glove com- 
partments. 

To meet the demands of this highly 
competitive and progressive field, 
Wellington Sears calls upon production 
approaches perfected through 109 years 
—upon the stability of sound mill op- 
eration—and upon extensive technical 
research and physical resources. These 
same factors work in your favor, what- 
ever your industry and whatever your need—from 
standard constructions to special developments. 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” 
—24 pages of facts on fabric development and applica- 
tion—please write to Wellington Sears Company, De- 
partment N-2. 





able through leading canvas goods jobbers. 








FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


OF THESE FABRICS 


Cotton Duck Chofer Fabrics 

Drills, Twills and Sateens Synthetic Fabrics 

Automobile Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry Sheeting Fine Combed Fabrics 
Bonded (Non-Woven) Fabrics 





Rubber Abrasive Petroleum 
Automotive Chemical Mining 

Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics 
Plastics Sugar Refining Farm Machinery 
Canvas Products Laundry 


WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS MANY VARIETIES 


Airplane & Balloon Cloth 











other rough, all-weather applications. 
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Wellington Sears 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO « DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS « PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS 












. Business Around the World 





BONN @ LONDON ® WASHINGTON @ PARIS 


>> If the Germans rearm, will their export drive lose momentum? This is a 
question export circles in the U.S. and Europe are beginning to chew over. 
A rearming Germany will have to split its energies and production among the 





home market, the export market and the armed services. There should then be 
less for export. That's the argument some British exporters are making. 

"This is a false hope," says Dr. Ludwig Erhard, German Minister of Economy. 
Rearmament of the magnitude being talked about can be handled by the German 
economy in its stride. Munitions and military Supplies will come out of addi- 
tional production. They will not be squeezed out of the German standard of 
living or out of the export market. Present budgetary outlays for occupation 
costs will be diverted to defense. The German burdens of reconstruction, 
refugees, and occupation surely have been heavier than those of neighboring 
countries, now rearming. Germany has handled those burdens and can take on 
rearmament without dire results. So says Dr. Erhard. 





>> There are those even in Germany who might question the Erhard optimism. 

There isn't too much slack in the German economy, according to the Bank 
Deutscher Lander, the German central bank. This bank's report for August points 
out "that at the present level of unemployment there are no longer any large and 
immediately usable reserves of labor." 

Steel production is just about as high as it can go, with existing facili- 
ties. Machinery and machine-tool industries are swamped with orders, both for 
export and for expansion or modernization of industrial plant within Western 
Germany. The building trades are working at full stretch. 

Coal stocks are large and have been excessive. But even they are being 
worked down gradually now. Much investment is necessary to modernize coal mines. 

All this makes it sound as if it would be a bit of a squeeze for Germany to 
Start rearming any time soon, Dr. Erhard notwithstanding. 














>> The bull market in stocks is not confined to the U.S. Stocks are also at 
high (often record) levels on the main Canadian and European exchanges. 

U.S. stock-market boom is béginning to be regarded as a somewhat peculiar 
phenomenon in investment circles abroad. A Briton puts it this way: 

"Our stock=-market boom seems to me more firmly based than yours. Our 
production is going up. Yours has been on a level for months. Our investors 
have no immediate election worries, whereas yours may have. Our company earn- 
ings and dividends are increasing, whereas you have rather mixed results. Tax 
reductions have helped our earnings, as they have yours. Dividends are being 
raised by many of our companies against the chance that the Labor Party will 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 

come back to power and put on dividend limitations. A good dividend record now 
will provide a high base in case of later limitation. Our blue chips [high- 
quality stocks], like yours, are being bought up by insurance companies and 
trust funds. So, ours is a rather selective market, as yours has been." 


>> Britain has been enjoying a business boom. But the pound recently has 
weakened. Last week the Bank of England had to step in and support the pound. 

What's behind the recent weakness in the pound? 

Seasonal influences, for one thing. The pound usually turns weak this time 
of the year. There are considerable dollar payments for oil, tobacco and wheat. 
U.S. tourist expenditures fall off. And sales of certain sterling-area commod- 
ities, such as cocoa and wool, are smaller than at other times of the year. 

Speculative selling of the pound seems to be taking place, too. Earlier 
this year, speculative funds moved into London when it was thought that the 
pound would be made convertible into dollars. Some believed that convertibility 
would be announced at the Washington meeting of the International Monetary Fund. 
This meeting was over last week and nothing like that happened. 

Disappointed speculators have been selling pounds as a result. 

The Bank of England's vaults are well filled with gold and dollars. There 
will be no difficulty about shoring up the pound. 














>> Despite the recent relaxation of U.S. export controls, not many American 
exporters have nailed down firm orders for goods to be shipped to Soviet Europe. 

Applications for licenses to export goods to the Soviet bloc number only 
one or two out of 800 export applications received daily, according to the Com- 
merce Department. Under prevailing regulations, no application can be filed 
unless a firm order is received. A license is needed before anything can be 
Shipped to Soviet Europe (nothing can go directly to Communist China). 

Officials say this about licenses: While the list of embargoed items is 
row much shorter than it was, licenses to export will not be granted even for 
nonembargoed products where questions of national-security interests arise. 

This is the joker in the relaxation of U.S. export controls. Licensing officials 
have wide latitude on what will be approved for export and what won't. 

Inguiries, in substantial numbers, are flowing into Commerce from exporters 
asking about the possibility of shipping this or that behind the Iron Curtain. 

These inguiries show there is most interest in agricultural products (such 
as fats and oils, canned meat, hides), chemicals (such as borax and sulphur), 
and machinery (textile, farm, pulp and paper, construction, etc.). 

But it's a far cry from an inquiry to the placing of firm business, particu- 
larly when you are haggling with the Russians. They are experts in long negotia- 
tions and raise many obtuse questions on delivery, price, payments and so on. 

For more detail on the items for which you, as an American, may be able to 
get a license to ship to Soviet Europe, see the article on page 24. 








>> While American participation so far is very small, the rest of the free 
world has stepped up its trade with Soviet Europe since the sweating down of the 
embargo lists of strategic items last summer. 

Free-world trade with Russia and her European satellites has increased 
about 10 per cent since the revision of the strategic lists last August. This 
expansion of exports is what Western European countries had hoped for. 
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STAINLESS STEEL FOR TRANSPORTATION 





> ~©Mclouth 


STAINLESS 


Gteel 


High quality stainless sheet 

and strip steel .. . for the product 
you make today and the 

product you plan for tomorrow. 





McLoutyn Stree. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 

















— & MINUS 
. Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





A drag on recovery of industrial activity, 
present since May, will soon be re- 
moved when the auto industry goes 
into volume production of 1955 cars. 

Shutdowns of auto plants for model 
changes cut passenger-car output to 
50,101 in the week ended September 
25, the eighth straight decline. Sep- 
tember production was about 275,000, 
against 445,000 in August, 507,000 in 
June. 

The downward pull of falling auto pro- 
duction shows up in indexes of the 
Federal Reserve Board. From May to 
August, auto output fell 16 per cent, 
allowing for seasonal influences. Over 
that period, total industrial production 
declined 1 per cent. 

Large-scale production of cars will be 
resumed in November, when major 
plants start turning out 1955 models. 
At least a half million cars per month 
will be turned out in November and 
December. ; 

Special urgency is behind the drive to 
rebuild auto production. Dealer stocks 
of new cars are shrinking rapidly. 
Used-car prices are improving. New 
models will have strong sales appeal 
in a market that is highly competitive. 
Auto makers will be in a race to 
supply their dealers. 

Momentum of the rise in auto produc- 
tion may increase in the first quarter 
of 1955. Labor contracts of General 
Motors Corporation and Ford Motor 
Company, written for five years, will 
expire at the end of May. Strategy of 
auto manufacturers will probably call 
for building up dealer stocks, either 
to last through a possible strike, or to 
strengthen their hand in bargaining 
with the union. 





Benefits of a pickup in auto production 


will spread. Makers of auto parts, 
steel, nonferrous metals, tires, plate 
glass, upholstery will receive larger 
orders. 


Factory output already is in a slow rise. 


At 127 on the indicator in the week 
ended September 25, it was up for 
the second straight week and was at 
a rate above that for any month since 
January. 








Stock Prices and 
Total Spending in U.S. 


Per Cent of 1918-53 
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Steel mills scheduled their output at 


68.9 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended October 2, third straight in- 
crease and the highest since June. 


Television-set output jumped to 194,- 


300 in the week ended September 13, 
largest in 20 months. 
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Washing-machine manufacturers have 


paved the way for larger output. In- 
ventories of manufacturers and whole- 
salers dropped to 440,000 units on 
September 1, down 75,000 in a month, 
204,000 below May. 


Layoffs, measured by new claims for 


unemployment compensation, declined 
to 246,000 in the week ended Sep- 
tember 25, almost at the year’s low. 
Auto makers, looking to higher out- 
put, are laying off fewer workers. 


Insured unemployment, under State 


programs, sank to 1.6 million in the 
week ended September 18, lowest for 
this year. 


Consumer demand, meanwhile, is being 


watched closely by businessmen. 


Department-store sales did not fare so 


well in September, falling 4 per cent 
below the June-August average. 


Installment credit extended in August 


slipped to a rate of 28.3 billions per 
year, the second straight decline. 
Less credit was extended on autos and 
other consumer goods. 


Repayments of installment credit rose to 


a record rate of 29 billions per year, 6 
per cent above a year ago. Consumers 
now use about 11 per cent of their 
after-tax income to meet installment 
payments. 


The stock market, however, still regis- 


ters confidence of investors. As the 
top chart shows, the steep rise of stock 
prices mainly reflects the huge expan- 
sion in U.S. spending since 1940. In 
1929, stocks were far out of line with 
the spending rate. 


A steep climb in business activity is not 


in sight. Even a moderate rise in pro- 
duction, however, will add to incomes 
and stimulate spending by the public. 
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Finance Week 








WHEN BANKERS READ THE FUTURE— 


They See Business Getting Better, Gradually 


Better days ahead—ofter a 
while—are foreseen by the coun- 
try's bankers. For some, that's 
more of a hope than a prediction. 

Reporting in a telegraphic sur- 
vey, bankers agree that their cus- 
tomers aren’‘t so anxious for loans 
these days. 

Businessmen need less credit 
when they're trimming stocks. 

But consumers, borrowing less 
now, may want more credit soon. 


Bankers around the country have 
just about given up hope for anything 
like a normal rise in the demand for 
their lending money in the last half 
of 1954. 

At the same time, though, they expect 
present levels of lending—and business 
activity that gives rise to that lending—to 
hold up well in months ahead. Just inci- 
dentally, they're not complaining about 
their loan volume—it’s off, but still noth- 
ing to cry about. 

That, briefly, is what bankers report in 


a telegraphic canvass just made by U.S. 
News & World Report. The keepers of 
the nation’s cash, and guardians of its 
credit, are sharply eying production and 
employment in their areas—and trade 
and construction, as well. They have to, 
in order to safeguard their deposits and 
watch their loans. 

What they find obviously gives them 
reason for optimism, but no reason to 
look for any overnight recovery of the 
economy from its slump. If there al- 
ready is a clear turn for the better, it 
hasn’t shown up in their loan depart- 
ments. 

Real estate loans, of course, are the 
exception—so much of an cxception that 
one Midwestern banker says, “Bankers 
can’t quite figure out why this home- 
building boom has held up as long as it 
has. We've looked for it to weaken for 
some time. Now, though, we're begin- 
ning to see the effects of the nothing- 
down-and-30-years-to-pay rules recently 
adopted by Congress for FHA [Federal 
Housing Administration] loans. That 
could keep the building boom running 
for a while yet.” 

His opinion about the prospects for 
home building and financing is echoed 
by most bankers around the country. 


Many families who have put off buying 
homes because they just couldn’t scrape 
up the down payment are expected now 
to go ahead and buy on the more liberal 
terms. 

A Southern banker wires, “The easing 
of real estate terms indicates an increase 
for mortgage loans,” while from the West 
Coast: “We would expect some increases 
in real estate loans due to more liberal 
terms.” 

Bankers, though, are aware that they 
will not get all of the new business from 
home buyers. That same West Coast 
banker expects “a large portion of the in- 
crease to be taken up by insurance com- 
panies.” 

And a Southeastern banker says that 
many life insurance companies furnish 
so much competition, on rates and 
amounts loaned, that banks in this area 
don’t get into the picture too much.” 

All agree, though, that real estate is a 
bright spot. Their telegraphic reports 
show “home building during the year at 
a fast clip” in Montgomery, Ala., “out- 
look for real estate loans continues favor- 
able” in and around “growing” Kansas 
City, “mortgage loan demand is quite 
heavy” in Milwaukee, and similarly hap- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Why Banks Want More Borrowers 


Rise or Fall of Summer Bank Loans During Last 8 Years* 


*Outstanding loans of all banks reporting weekly to Federal Reserve Board for 11 summer weeks, 1947-56 








Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt, may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type’ of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your employees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee’s life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 


Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N. Y, 














The difference between a full game bag 
at sundown or an empty one is gener- 
ally a keen nosed pointer that can “nail 
down” those wily cock birds. The 
success of many manufacturer's products 
has often depended upon the gear. grind- 
ing specialists at Vinco. Ground gears 
up to 24” diameter and from 180 to 1 
pitch, can be supplied. Gears from 80 
pitch up to 12 pitch and in diameters 
up to 814” are ground with amazing 
speed and accuracy on special machines 
designed, made and used by Vinco. 
Whether you need gears having very 
close tolerances or gears with liberal 
tolerances, call Vinco ... You will learn 
why a Vinco specialist is your best bet. 








VINCO CORP. 
9109 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 





TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY ® 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


ob 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Banks’ competitors blamed 
for dip in business loans . . . 


py conditions in Dallas, Detroit and 
elsewhere. 

Business loans are different. In the 
past, there almost invariably has been a 
rise in the category of “commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural” loans after June. 
In fact, no recent year—not even 1949- 
has failed to produce such a rise. The 
chart on page 114 shows what’s happened 
in 1954. Where it should be well up, the 
total of outstanding bank loans to busi- 
ness for leading cities is down by a whop- 
ping 861 million dollars since June 30. 

And bankers reporting in the survey 
see no tendency, even in the last few 
days, for business loans to rise much. 
Many reasons are cited, among them the 





gs : ; — 
AUTO SALES 


. .. stimulate consumer loans 


competition given banks these days by 
other lenders. 

“Business loans reported by banks are 
down somewhat in past months, in sub- 
stantial part due to activity of insurance 
companies, commercial-paper and invest- 
ment brokers,” according to T. W. 
Johnson, vice president of the Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
He blames, also, “accelerated public f- 
nancing, lower price levels and continued 
reduction in inventories.” Businessmen, 
replacing inventories, are buying very 
close to their shelves, he reports. 

Mr. Johnson hastens to add_ that 
“Southern California seems to have fared 
somewhat better than the nation as 4 
whole during the current business adjust- 
ment.” Decline in that area, he reports, 
“was a little more moderate, the turn was 
made a little sooner, and the rebound has 
gone a little further.” The defense-sup- 
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.. . Better times looked for 
when new autos come out 


ported aircraft industry appears to be 
the “principal factor.” 

A Detroit banker, noting a decline in 
business loans, blames it on “business- 
inventory reduction and a slower pace 
of business and consumer buying,” but 
he looks for better times. “Rise in auto- 
mobile production . following model 
change-over will probably augment local 
loan demand somewhat.” In fact, he fore- 
sees a lift all the way around when car 
output gets going again. 

And from near-by Lansing, President 
Howard J. Stoddard of the Michigan 
National Bank wires his opinion that 
“Michigan employment and general busi- 
ness activity will be favorably affected 





-USN&WR ey 
HOME BUILDING 


..+ means long-term borrowing 


by new car models shortly going into 
production and this will continue for sev- 
eral months.” He reports that demand 
for loans in his area “remains on a high 
plateau and should continue strong.” 

Bankers in some areas, of course, will 
concede no slump locally. 

A Memphis banker says, “Local loan 
situation remained relatively stable this 
year due to local growth conditions. The 
anticipated location in Memphis of new 
industries causes continued optimism.” 

And the Texas economy appears to be 
healthy, according to Mr. A. G. Mce- 
Neese, Jr., assistant president of the 
Second National Bank of Houston. “Our 
loan demand,” he reports, “is steady and 
We expect it to continue so. Contrary to 
much of the remainder of the nation, we 
have experienced no falling off ourselves 
during the past summer.” 

(Continued on page 118) 
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NEW ISSUE September 30, 1954 


2,500,000 Shares 


The National City Bank of New York 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $20 Per Share) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the 
right to subscribe at $52.50 per share for the above shares at the rate of 
one share for each 3 shares of Capital Stock held of record on September 
24, 1954. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, on October 22, 1954. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to receiving opinions of 
counsel, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and fol- 
lowing the subscription period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set 
forth in the Offering Circular. 





The Chairman of the Board, in his letter of August 18, 1954 
* ta the Bank’s Shareholders, said in part: 


“In recommending [the increase in capital funds}, the 
Board of Directors affirms its faith in the continuing 
growth of the American economy, and recognizes the 
responsibility of banking institutions to keep pace 
wie the expansion of the businesses which they 
serve. The growth of population and national prod- 
uct, the achievements of research and of business 
management, and the resulting needs for capital and 
credit, all point to expanding demands for banking 
accommodation. The increase in our capital funds 
will enhance our ability, both as depositary and 
lender, to meet these demands. It will strengthen our 
position of leadership and increase our capacity to 
attract new business. It is in the interest of the share- 
holders, since it will provide a firm basis for contin- 
ued growth.” 





Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Clark, Dodge & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 




















SPLENDID 


is the word for New York's 








CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Superb, naturally sweet Red Blush 
grapefruit for your customers 
and personal friends. Write today 
for prices and quantity discounts 


TWO FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


Prank W. Regan, President 
Oavid J. Martin, Vice Pres. 





Paint Pony Orchard, Harlingen, Texas 
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(Advertisement) 


For only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 


FOR 17 


to help your 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and in- 
vestment guidance—the equivalent of numer- 
‘ous special services that cost much more. A 
trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities. ..the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities ...the knowledge of un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values of stocks and bonds. real estate, com- 


WEEKS 


money grow 


modities. Compactly edited to conservé your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $12,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
year. It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. ' 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check; or tell us to bill you. Bar- 
ron's National Business and: Financial Week- 
ly, 40 New Street, New York 4, N.Y. USN-108 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
120 Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 23 cents a 
share, payable October 
25, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close 
| of business September 





30, 1954. This divi- 

dend is entirely paid 

out of net income re- 

ceived by the Trust on 
its investments. 
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ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston. 




















In 
good 
pany Look over the advertise- 

ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram, 











New Booklet 


Nationwide Survey 





Reveals 


What Hard-Of-Hearing Want 


Too often, hard-of-hearing ple 
feel lonely. They frequently think they 
live in a world apart : 
as a result of their 
inability to hear. 

a. 5. ae 
Are Nor Atone IN 
Dearness!” There 
are millions of oth- 
ers. This new book- 
let tells you about 
them, and how they 
overcome their 
handicap. Based on 
information taken 





L. A. WATSON 


from a nationwide survey in which 
thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women were interviewed, the booklet 
tells you how these people felt when 
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they first made the discovery that 
they were losing their sense of hearing 

. what they did about it . . . how 
hearing tests were conducted . . . and 
what they discovered about different 
hearing aids. 

There is no charge for this booklet. 
Just fill out the coupon below and 
drop it in the mail. You'll receive 


ceoerey fem cert of “YOU ARE 


OTA EAFNESS” in a 
plain envelope. 
eereoror rrr eee 
| MAICO CO. Rm. 53B ] 
21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Please send the booklet without cost. | 
| BED. 0040s db0 cass pdbbeees cdupodesecs oe | 
| Address........ eoeoecccccscccccoes eens | 
-Jipenbibessbupehenl DER fo. cacsoser 


ee ee eee ee ee 
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. . . New York sees rise in 
consumer loans next year 


Factors he cites for “rather stable busi- 
ness and credit outlook in our part of 
the country” are the oil and gas and the 
chemical industries, and the substantial 
construction programs in those indus. 
tries, a “steady population increase jn 
the entire Southwest” and a “fair to 
prosperous agriculture.” 

And a Dallas banker reports a “mod- 
erate increase over the seasonal rise” in 
loans for that area. 

Here and there about the country, 
drought conditions are taking a toll. 

From Montgomery, Ala., this note 
from Mark W. Johnston, vice president 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company: 
“Our local situation is good. But con- 
tinued drought and reduced prices for 
livestock and agricultural products will 
surely affect our economy in 1955. 
Drought can and will have its effect on 
retail sales for the remainder of this 
year.” 

Consumer loans, meanwhile, are no- 
ticeably lagging, as the chart on page 114 
shows. Yet bankers, almost to a man, fore- 
see a stronger demand in weeks ahead. 

A St. Paul banker expects an “increase 
in the next few months, leveling off in 
January. Collections,” he reports, “are 
satisfactory.” 

A Kansas City, Kans., banker—Henry 
G. Blanchard, executive vice president 
of the Commercial National Bank—te- 
ports that the “outlook for consumer 
loans continues favorable as this com- 
munity continues to build and grow.” 

Some bankers cite special factors. 
“Consumer loans should increase as soon 
as new-model autos are put on the mar- 
ket,” in the opinion of Miles H. Rhyne, 
executive vice president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in Gastonia, N.C. 
Other bankers, too, look for more con- 
sumer-loan business -when new cars come 
on the market. 

Easier financing terrns now available 
may have an effect on family buying and 
borrowing, too, according to many bank- 
ers. A West Coast banker, for example, 
wires that “consumer loans, over all on a 
national basis, may show a slight upward 
trend due to a tendency toward further 
weakening of down payments and 
lengthening of terms.” But he thinks the 
greater part of such increases will be ab- 
sorbed by finance companies. 

New York City bankers, meanwhile, 
don’t entirely agree on this point. 

One, for example, reports: “Consumer 
borrowing has leveled off, and the trend 
indicates it will be substantially the same 
in the coming months, but turn up nett 
year.” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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How to map out your plan 
for shipping savings 


— si 





Start with savings you get by shipping to or from the Mid-Continent U. S. via New Orleans. Savings on inland 
freight alone are from 66¢ to $5 a ton. Rated most efficient U.S. port, New Orleans offers all these savings: 


Direct Savings in Money— 
¢ Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “free port.’’ 


y Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


3 Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 


-@ Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘‘Bank where you buy.” 


e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A. 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 


For free March of Time film, ‘‘New Orleans, Gate- 
way to the World,”’ contact any of the offices above. 





Ship via 


PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 





Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
.--WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Finance Week 








. . . Some bankers doubtful because lending stays level 


Another: “Consumer loans have been 


_ showing an increase which may be fur- 


ther influenced by some easing of in- 
stallment terms.” 

Plateau for loans, in the opinion of 
some bankers, is something that. just 
doesn’t last for long. There’s a feeling 
that “something’s got to happen”—busi- 
ness has to turn up more clearly, or turn 
down. 

Some such feeling was expressed pri- 
vately in Washington recently when 
members of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil got together for one of their periodic 
conferences with officials of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Council members, who 
are called upon by law to advise the 


In New Tax Law: 


CAN SAVE 


SPECIAL TAX BREAK, at a time 

when it’s likely to be badly 
needed, now is offered to people who 
must go on keeping a home for 
youngsters after the death of a wife 
or husband. 

People in this situation, Congress 
thas decided, may well have bigger 
expenses than they did when there 
were two to manage the home. 

Result: The privilege of full in- 
come splitting for people in this 
situation for two years after the 
death of a mate. 

General rule is that full income 
splitting will be available for the two 
years after the year in which the wife 
or husband dies, provided the sur- 
vivor maintains a home for a son, 
daughter or stepchild who qualifies 
the survivor for an exemption under 
the regular dependency rules. 

For those whose wives or husbands 
have died, the rule works this way: 
If the taxpayer’s wife or husband 
died in 1952, the taxpayer can use 
income splitting in 1954. If death oc- 
curred in 1953, the taxpayer can use 
income splitting in 1954 and 1955. 

After two years, the taxpayer then 
may qualify for the partial benefits 
of income splitting that are open 
to “heads of household.” 

To get the two years of full in- 
come splitting, certain requirements 


must be met. 











HOW WIDOWERS AND WIDOWS 


FRB, are counted on to watch trends of 
business and finance closely. 

Their opinions, valued in high places, 
reflected the doubts that lagging loans 
have raised in banking circles. 

As a few expressed it, more than half 
in humor, “Maybe we'd be happier to 
see a downturn than no turn at all. At 
least, we would know what to expect.” 

Actually, bankers around the country 
remain confident, if not wildly optimistic. 
While their loan business is down for 
a time, there’s @ feeling that it will rise 
before too long. 

In the meantime, the abundant funds 
available to bankers are invested in se- 
curities—and earning money. 


ON TAXES 


First, the taxpayer must maintain 
a household. This means he’ll have 
to put up more than half the cost of 
running the home—including such ex- 
penses as property taxes, mortgage 
interest, rent, utilities, upkeep and 
repairs, property insurance, and food 
eaten in the house. 

Second requirement is that the 
youngsters in the taxpayer’s home 
must be his own, or his adopted or 
stepchildren. And they really must be 
his dependents for tax purposes. This 
means he must be providing more 
than half of their support. 

It also means that if the youngster 
is 19 or older and not in school at 
least five months of the year, the 
child cannot have an income of as 
much as $600 a year. 

In short, if there isn’t at least one 
child who gives the taxpayer a de- 
pendency exemption, he will not get 
the added two years of full income 
splitting. 

Some taxpayers who cannot meet 
these requirements, of course, will 
get the partial benefits offered to 
heads of households. A_ surviving 
mate often can claim head-of-house- 
hold status even when he does not 
support -his children and they have 
$600 or more of income. 

Note, finally, that full income 
splitting is not offered to taxpayers 
whose mates died before 1952. 
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COMMITTEE FINDINGS 
ON McCARTHY 


[Continued from page 71] 


4. The Gillette-Hennings Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections was not acting beyond its power or jurisdiction 
The action of the Senate upon Senate Resolution 300 must 

be considered as an affirmance that as of April 10, 1952, 

when the actions of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 

tions and the integrity of its members were ratified and ap- 
proved by a vote of 60 to 0, the committee and subcommit- 
tee were acting within its power and jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections was not limited to the conduct of Senator McCarthy 
connected with elections only but extended to acts totally 
unconnected with election matters, but which were relevant 
in inquiries relating to expulsion, exclusion, and censure. 
The debate in the Senate and the vote of the Senate makes 
this abundantly clear. (See Congressional Record, Senate, 
April 8, 1952, pp. 3701, 3753-3756.) One of the principal 
purposes of the introduction of Senate Resolution 300 was 
to affirm or deny the contention of Senator McCarthy that the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections lacked jurisdiction 
to investigate such acts as were not connected with elections 
and campaigns. Senate Resolution 187, introduced by Senator 
Benton, provided for an investigation with reference to the 
other acts of Senator McCarthy since his election to the Sen- 
ate (in the fall of 1946), as might be appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the resolution. It is clear, therefore, that the 
subcommittee had the right and power to investigate the 
acts of Senator McCarthy at least since January 1947. While 
Senate Resolution 187 did not itself specify any charges against 
Senator McCarthy, the charges pending upon the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections were known to Senator Mc- 
Carthy and were disclosed to him in detail in the correspond- 
ence between him and the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Most of the six charges referred clearly to activities of Senator 
McCarthy after January 1947. It may be, although this select 
committee is not in a position to so decide, that some parts 
of the investigations and proceedings of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections were concerned with matters arising 
before January 1947, but it is the judgment of this select 
committee that this extension of power and authority did not 
ipso facto nullify the power and jurisdiction of that subcom- 
mittee to proceed with its lawful duties and powers. 

It is, therefore, the judgment of the select committee that 
for purposes of the present inquiry, it can be stated that the 
Gillette-Hennings Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
was not acting beyond its power and jurisdiction so far as 
forming a basis for the possible censure of Senator McCarthy 
by reason of his conduct in relation with and toward that 
subcommittee. 


5. The Gillette-Hennings Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections was a lawfully constituted committee 
As shown by the testimony taken in this proceeding, the 
subcommittee originally had five members. After the resigna- 
tions of Senators Welker and Gillette, and the reduction of 
the number of acting members to 3, Senator Hayden, chair- 
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man of the Committee on Rules and Administration, the par- 
ent committee, decided that it was not necessary to fill the 2 
vacancies, and that the work of the subcommittee would be 
better performed by the smaller number. After that time, 
Senator Monroney resigned, and Senator Hayden then ap- 
pointed himself to that vacancy, so that the subcommittee 
continued with three members. 

Senator Hayden testified that there was no rule of the 
parent committee or subcommittee which was contrary to the 
procedure adopted in this case, and that the procedure was 
consonant with the practice both before and after 1952. As a 
matter of fact, the subcommittee since 1952 has consisted of 
three members. 

With the approval of Senator McCarthy and his counsel, 
testimony was taken from Charles L. Watkins, the Senate 
Parliamentarian, upon the status and legality of the Gillette- 
Hennings subcommittee. This testimony appears on page 
535 of the hearings, and may be epitomized as follows: 


1. The three-member subcommittee, as constituted by 
Senator Hayden, after the resignation of Senator Mon- 
roney, by appointing himself as the third member, was 
a legal committee for the discharge of regular business 
under the rules and precedents of the Senate. 

2. There was no mandatory requirement for a chair- 
man to fill a vacancy on a subcommittee. 

3. Chairman Hayden of the parent Committee on 
Rules and Administration had the right to appoint him- 
self a member of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, without submitting the appointment to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, for prior ap- 
proval or subsequent ratification. 

4. This was particularly true when the Senate was not 
in session. 

5. Chairman Hayden had the right to recognize 
Senator Hennings as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, and had the right to appoint the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

6. The subcommittee of 13 members had the right to 
designate 1 member as a legal quorum for the purpose 
of taking testimony. 

7. The subcommittee of 3 members was authorized 
and had the duty to make a repert to the full committee, 
signed by its 3 members, Senators Hennings, Hayden, 
and Hendrickson, and file the report with the full Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, with Senator Hay- 
den as chairman. 

8. In a quasi-judicial proceeding such as an expul- 
sion matter, although 3 of the original 5 members of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections have resigned, 
although 2 of the vacancies have not been filled, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration has appointed himself to the third vacancy on 
the subcommittee, that subcommittee of 3 members 
had the right to file a valid legal report with the parent 
committee, when less than half of its original 5 members 
have heard the evidence. 


6. It was not necessary for the subcommittee to subpena 

Senator McCarthy 

A question has been raised in these proceedings whether 
it was necessary for the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections to subpena Senator McCarthy to appear before it. 

According to his testimony, he had no desire to appear 
before the subcommittee and advised the chairman that he 
would not appear before it to answer the charges made 
against him and pending before that subcommittee, unless he 
was ordered so to do. The provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act, above referred to, make it clear that the sub- 
committee had the power and right to require the attendance 
of Senator McCarthy for purposes of investigation and ex- 
amination “by subpena or otherwise.” It can be stated, 
therefore, categorically, that it was not necessary for the 
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subcommittee to issue its subpena for him. Section 134-A of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act does refer to “requiring” 
the attendance of witnesses, and the select committee is of 
the opinion that an invitation to appear, is not such action 
indicating a requirement to appear as is contemplated by the 
act. It is the opinion of the select committee that a request 
to appear, such as the letter and telegram from the subcom- 
mittee to Senator McCarthy dated November 21, 1952, was 
sufficient (aside from any question whether Senator Mc- 
Carthy received them in time) to meet the requirements of 
the law. The related questions whether Senator McCarthy 
was repeatedly invited to appear, and whether he should 
have appeared even without invitation and without request 
or subpena, are considered hereinafter. 


7. Senator McCarthy was repeatedly invited to appear 

The select committee has carefully considered all the let- 
ters in evidence between Senator McCarthy and the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, and all the testimony 
relating to his appearance before the subcommittee. The facts 
relating to whether or not Senator McCarthy was repeatedly 
invited to appear before that subcommittee in order to make 
answer to the very serious charges against his character and 
his activities in the Senate have already been found by the 
select committee and incorporated hereinabove as finding 
of fact. This evidence and this testimony, upon analysis, has 
convinced the select committee that Senator McCarthy was 
invited by that subcommittee to appear before it in order to 
aid its investigation and to give answer to the charges made 
against him and pending before that subcommittee. It must 
be remembered that Senator McCarthy wrote to Chairman 
Gillette under date of September 17, 1951, stating that he 
intended to appear to question witnesses (see finding of fact 
No. 7). Senator McCarthy was invited to appear before the 
subcommittee by letter of September 25, 1951 (finding of fact 
No. 8), by letter of October 1, 1951 (finding of fact No. 10), 
by letter of December 21, 1951 (finding of fact No. 20), by 
letter of May 7, 1952 (finding of fact No. 30), by letter of 
May 10, 1952 (finding of fact No. 33), and by letter of No- 
vember 7, 1952 (finding of fact No. 35). 


8. It was the duty of Senator McCarthy to accept the repeated 
invitations by the subcommittee and his failure to appear 
was obstructive of the processes of the Senate, for no for- 
mal order or subpena should be necessary to bring Sen- 
ators before Senate committees when their own honor and 
the honor of the Senate are at issue 
The matters against Senator McCarthy under investigation 

by the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee were of a serious 

nature. Apparently, Senator McCarthy knew the nature of 
these matters since he testified: 


I know all about this matter: I have been living with it. 
It had been underway. They had been going far beyond 
the resolution, investigating things they had no right to 
investigate; going back beyond the time that I was even 
old enough to run for Senator, investigating the income-tax 
returns of my father, who died before I was elected. So I 
knew those facts (p. 385 of the hearings). 


Furthermore, Chairman Gillette specified one of the mat- 
ters against Senator McCarthy (that of the Lustron payment), 
in his letter of May 7, 1952, to Senator McCarthy (p. 32 of 
the hearings), and Chairman Hennings specified all six of 
the matters in his letter to Senator McCarthy of November 
21, 1952 (p. 45 of the hearings) 

The mere reading of these matters (p. 46 of the hearings) 
without deciding or attempting to decide whether they are 
true or not, makes it clear that the honesty, sincerity, charac- 
ter, and conduct of Senator McCarthy were under inquiry. It 
is the opinion of the select committee that when the personal 
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honor and official conduct of a Senator of the United States 
are in question before a duly constituted committee of the 
Senate, the Senator involved owes a duty to himself, his State, 
and to the Senate, to appear promptly and cooperate fully 
when called by a Senate committee charged with the respon- 
sibility of inquiry. This must be the rule if the dignity, honor, 
authority, and powers of the Senate are to be respected and 
maintained; This duty could not and was not fulfilled by 
questioning the authority and jurisdiction of the subcommit- 
tee, by accusing its members of the dishonest expenditure of 
public funds, or even by charging that the subcommittee was 
permitting itself to be used to serve the cause of communism. 
When persons in high places fail to set and meet high stand- 
‘ards, the people lose faith. If our people lese faith, our form 
of Government cannot long endure. 

The appearance which we believe was necessary was be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate itself, to which subcommit- 
tee the Senate, through its normal processes, had confided a 
matter affecting its own honor and integrity. In such a case 
legal process was not and should not be required. 


9. The request of November 21, 1952, to Senator McCarthy 
to appear did not form a legal basis for contempt, but his 
reply of December 1, 1952, was, in itself, contumacious 
in character 
As appears from the findings of fact, Senator McCarthy 

was formally requested to appear by letter and by telegram 

from Subcommittee Chairman Hennings, dated November 

21, 1952. The request was that he appear before the sub- 

committee between November 22 and November 25, 1952 

(p. 46 of the hearings). 

Senator McCarthy testified that he was in Wisconsin, on a 
hunting trip, and that he did not see the letter or telegram 
until November 28, 1952 (p. 298 of the hearings). The select 
committee accepts this testimony as true. 

Considering this request as a formal request, and Senator 
McCarthy being unable to appear in the dates fixed because 
he did not know of the request in time, we believe that this 
request, considered independently, would not be contempt 
in the ordinary legal sense, but we think the letter which he 
wrote in reply to the request was contumacious in its entire 
form and manner of expression when directed at a commit- 
tee of the Senate seeking to act upon a matter referred to it 
(p. 51 of the hearings). 


10. The conduct of the junior Senator from Wisconsin toward 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections was con- 
temptuous, independently of his failure to appear 
We have considered carefully all of the correspondence 

and all the conduct, relation, and attitude of Senator Mc- 

Carthy toward the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. 

We believe it fair to say on the evidence in this record that 

the junior Senator from Wisconsin did not intend to appear 

before that subcommittee for examination. 

He first questioned the jurisdiction of the subcommittee to 
inquire into any but election charges. Later he contended 
that the subcommittee was investigating conduct preceding 
his election to the Senate, and that, therefore, its activities 
were illegal. 

He also stated that he would not appear unless he were 
given the right to cross-examine witnesses. We feel that this 
right should have been accorded to him and that upon proper 
request, either to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, of which Senator McCarthy was a member (p. 27 of 
the hearings), or to the Senate itself, he could have obtained 
this right, but that in any event, this cannot be a justification 
for contemptuous conduct. 

The letters of Senator McCarthy to the respective chait- 
men of the subcommittee dated December 6, 1951 (p. 24 of 
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the hearings), December 19, 1951 (p. 27 of the hearings), 
March 21, 1952 (p. 30 of the hearings), May 8, 1952 (p. 32 
of the hearings), May 8, 1952 (p. 35 of the hearings), May 
11, 1952 (p. 44 of the hearings), and December 1, 1952 (p. 
51 of the hearings), are clearly contemptuous, disregarding 
entirely his duty to cooperate, ridiculing the subcommittee, 
accusing these committee officers of the Senate with dis- 
honesty and impugning their motives, and making it im- 
possible for them to proceed in orderly fashion, or to complete 
their duties. 

The same attitude was expressed in the statement given 
to the press by Senator McCarthy on January 2, 1953 (p. 68 
of the hearings). 

The letters to Senator McCarthy from Chairman Gillette, 
later from Chairman Hennings, and the letter from Chair- 
man Hayden, were uniformly courteous and cooperative, 
as one Senator should have the right to expect from 
colleagues. There is no justification in this record for the 
harsh criticisms directed by Senator McCarthy to the sub- 
committee, in letters apparently sometimes given to the press 
before receipt by the person to whom directed (p. 27 of the 
hearings) . 

It is the opinion of the select committee that this conduct 
of Senator McCarthy was contemptuous, independently of 
his failure to appear before the subcommittee. 


11. The junior Senator from~ Wisconsin did “denounce” the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections without 
justification 
We feel that the fact that Senator McCarthy denounced 

the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections is established 
by reference to a few of the letters in the exchange of cor- 
respondence. In his letter of December 6, 1951 (p. 24 of the 
hearings), to Chairman Gillette, Senator McCarthy states 
that when the subcommittee, without Senate authorization, 
is “spending tens of thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the 
sole purpose of digging up campaign material against Mc- 
Carthy, then the committee is guilty of stealing just as clearly 
as though the members engaged in picking the pockets of the 
taxpayers and turning the loot over to the Democrat Na- 
tional Committee.” Such language directed by a Senator 
toward a committee of the Senate pursuing its authorized 
functions is clearly intemperate, in bad taste, and unworthy 
of a Member of this body. 

These accusations by Senator McCarthy are continued 
and repeated in his letter to Chairman Gillette dated 
December 19, 1951 (p. 27 of the hearings). Under date of 
March 21, 1952 (p. 30 of the hearings), Senator McCarthy 
wrote to Senator Hayden, chairman of the parent Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration that: “As you know, 
I wrote Senator Gillette, chairman of the subcommittee, that 
I consider this a completely dishonest handling of tax- 
payers’ money.” Similar language is used in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s letters down to the last dated December 1, 1952 
(p. 51 of the hearings). 

If Senator McCarthy had any justification for such denun- 
ciation of the subcommittee, he should have presented it at 
these hearings. His failure so to do leaves his denunciation 
of officers of the Senate without any foundation in this 
record. 

The members of the subcommittee were Senators represent- 
ing the people of sovereign States. They were performing 
official duties of the Senate. Every Senator is understandably 
jealous of his honor and integrity, but this does not bar in- 
quiry into his conduct, since the Constitution expressly makes 
the Senator the guardian of its own honor. 

It is the opinion of the sclect committee that these charges 
of political waste and dishonesty for improper motives were 
denunciatory and unjustified. 
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In this connection, attention is directed to the charges 
referred to this committee relating to words uttered by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin about individual Senators. 

It has been established, without denial and in fact with 
confirmation and reiteration, that Senator McCarthy, in refer- 
ence to the official actions of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Hendrickson, as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, questioned both his moral cour- 
age and his mental ability. 

His public statement with reference to Senator Hendrick- 
son was vulgar and insulting. Any Senator has the right to 
question, criticize, differ from, or condemn an official action 
of the body of which he is a Member, or of the constituent 
committees which are working arms of the Senate in proper 
language. But he has no right to impugn the motives of 
individual Senators responsible for official action, nor to re- 
flect upon their personal character for what official action 
they took. 

If the rules and procedures were otherwise, no Senator 
could have freedom of action to perform his assigned commit- 
tee duties. If a Senator must first give consideration to 
whether an official action can be wantonly impugned by a 
colleague, as having been motivated by a lack of the very 
qualities and capacities every Senator is presumed to have, 
the processes of the Senate will be destroyed. 


12. The conduct of Senator McCarthy has been contumacious 
toward the Senate by failing to explain three of the ques- 
tions raised in the subcommittee’s report 
The report of the subcommittee was filed on January 2, 

1953. Since that time Senator McCarthy has given to the 

Senate, on the Senate floor, an explanation of the Lustron 

matter only. Of the other 5 matters, mentioned in the No- 

vember 21, 1952, letter by Chairman Hennings, 3 are of 
serious nature, reflecting upon Senator McCarthy’s character 
and integrity, and have not been answered either before the 

Senate or before any of its committees. 
it is our opinion that the failure of Senator McCarthy to 

explain to the Senate these matters: (1) Whether funds col- 

lected to fight communism were diverted to other purposes 
inuring to his personal advantage; (2) whether certain of his 

official activities were motivated by self-interest; and (3) 

whether certain of his activities in senatorial campaigns 

involved violations of the law; was conduct contumacious 
toward the Senate and injurious to its effectiveness, dignity, 
responsibilities, processes, and prestige. 


13. The reelection of Senator McCarthy in 1952 did not 
settle these matters 

This question is answered in part by our conclusions that 
the Senate is a continuing body and has power to censure 
a Senator for conduct occurring during his prior term as 
Senator, and in part by the fact that some of the contumacious 
conduct occurred after his reelection, notably the letter of 
December 1, 1952. The Senate might have proceeded with 
this matter in 1953 or earlier in 1954 me the necessary 
resolution been proposed. 

Some of the questions, notably the use for sitvene purposes 
of funds contributed for fighting communism, were not 
raised until after the election. The people of Wisconsin could 
pass only upon what was known to them. 

Nor do we believe that the reelection of Senator McCarthy 
by the people of Wisconsin in the fall of 1952 pardons his 
conduct toward the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. 
The charge is that Senator McCarthy was guilty of contempt 
of the Senate or a senatorial committee. Necessarily, this is a 
matter for the Senate and the Senate alone. The people of 
Wisconsin can only pass upon issues before them; they can- 
not forgive an attack by a Senator upon the integrity of the 
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Senate’s processes and its committees. That is the business 
of the Senate. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


It is, therefore, the conclusion of the select committee that 
the conduct of the junior Senator from Wisconsin toward the 


Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, toward its mem- 
bers, including the statement concerning Senator Hendrick- 
son acting as a member of the subcommittee, and toward the 
Senate, was contemptuous, contumacious, and denunciatory, 
without reason or justification, and was obstructive to legis- 
lative processes. For this conduct, it is our recommendation 
that he be censured by the Senate. 


ll—Category 2: Incidents of Encouragement of United States 
Employees To Violate the Law and Their Oaths of 
Office or Executive Orders 


A. SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


The committee, pursuant to the category 2, “Incidents of 
encouragement of United States employees to violate the 
law and their oaths of office or Executive orders,” received 
evidence and took testimony regarding: 


1. Amendment proposed by Mr. Fulbright to the 
resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, viz: 


(5) The junior Senator from Wisconsin openly, in a 
public manner before nationwide television, invited and 
urged employees of the Government of the United States 
tu violate the law and their oath of office. 


2. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 301) to censure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, viz: 

(e) Openly invited and incited employees of the Gov- 
ernment to violate the law and their oaths of office by 
urging them to make available information, including clas- 
sified information, which in the opinion of the pom. Meer 
could be of assistance to the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
in conducting his investigations, even though the supply- 
ing of such information by the employee would be illegal 
and in violation of Presidential order and contrary to the 
constitutional rights of the Chief Executive under the 
separation-of-powers doctrine. 

This category involves alleged statements by Senator Mc- 
Carthy made at and during the hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Investigations for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the United States Senate pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 189, and reveals the following specific 
charges: 


1. That Senator McCarthy openly, in a public man- 
ner before nationwide television, invited, urged, and 
incited employees of the Government to violate the 
law and their oaths of office. 

2. That he invited, urged, and incited such employees 
to give him classified information. 

3. That the supplying of such classified information 
by such employees would be illegal, in violation of 
Presidential orders and contrary to the constitutional 
rights of the Chief Executive. 

The committee received documentary evidence in the form 
of excerpts from the printed record of the testimony taken 
and published by the Special Subcommittee on Investigations 
for the Cummittee on Government Operations, oral testi- 
mony by Senator McCarthy in his own behalf, and received 
documentary evidence offered by him from the reports of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate wherein Government workers were 
invited to supply certain information to congressional com- 
mittees. 
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From the aforementioned relevant and competent evidence 
and testimony so adduced, the select committee regards the 
following as having been established: 

That at the hearings of the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations for the Committee on Government Operations, 
following an attempt by Senator McCarthy to question Sec- 
retary Stevens about the “24-page document,” and follow- 
ing questioning by certain members of that subcommittee, 
relative to the legality of his receiving and using the docu- 
ment, the Senator made the replies or statements which are 
the subject of this category of charges. 

At those hearings Senator McCarthy took the position that: 


* ° * T would like to notify those 2 million Federal em- 
ployees that I feel it is their duty to give us any informa- 
tion which they have about graft, corruption, communism, 
treason, and that there is no loyalty to a superior officer 
which can tower above and beyond their loyalty to their 
country “ * * (hearing record, p. 87). 

Again, | want to compliment the individuals who have 
placed their oaths to defend the country against enemies— 
and certainly Communists are enemies—above and beyond 
any Presidential directive ° * ° (hearing record, p. 87). 

* * * T think that the oath which every person in this 
Government takes, to protect and defend this country 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, that oath towers 
far above any Presidential secrecy directive. And I will 
continue to receive information such as I received the 
other day. ° ° ° (hearing record, p. 870). 

* * * that I have instructed a vast number of these 
employees that they are dutybound to give me information 
even though some little bureaucrat has stamped it “secret” 
io proiect himself (hearing record, p. 87). 

1 don't think any Government employee can deny the 
people the right to know what the facts are by using a 
rubber stamp in stamping something “secret” (hearing 
record, p. 89). 

* * * while I am chairman of the committee I will 1e- 
ceive all the information I can get about wrongdoing in 
the executive branch (p. 89 of the hearings). 

I think that oath to defend our country against all 
enemies foreign and domestic, towers above and beyond 
any loyalty you might have to the head of a bureau or to 
the head of a department (p. 90 of the hearings). 

I am an authorized person to receive information in 
regard to any wrongdoing in the executive branch, When 
you say “classified documents,” Mr. Symington, certainly | 
am not authorized to receive anything which would dive 
the names of, we will say, informants, of Army Intelli- 
gence, anything which would in any way compromise their 
investigative technique, and that sort of thing. * ° ° (p. 
91 of the hearings). 

* * * no one can deny us information by stamping 
something “classified” (p. 92 of the hearings). 

Any committee which has jurisdiction over a subject 
has the right to receive the information. The stamp of 
the document, I would say, is not controlling * °* * (p. 92 
of the hearings). 
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anyone who has evidence of wrongdoing, has not 
only the right but the duty to bring that evidence to a 
congressional committee (p. 92 of the hearings). 

That the Senator, at the hearings of the select committee, 
admitted making some of the foregoing statements charged 
against him (pp. 261-263 of the hearings), and did not deny 
having made the others. At these hearings, Senator McCarthy 
took an affirmative position relative to the following ques- 
tion of Senator Ervin: 

Senator, when you made the statement which Mr. de 
Furia characterized as an invitation to the employees of 
the executive departments, did you mean to invite those 
employees to bring to you, as chairman of the investigat- 
ing subcommittee, information relating to corruption, 
wrongdoing, communism, or treason in Government, even 
though such employees could find such information only 
in documents marked “classified” by the department in 
which such employees were working! 

By Senator McCarthy. -Yes (hearings record p. 417). 
In addition to the foregoing, which the committee believes 

to have been established, the select committee received the 
following additional evidence and testimony: 

Senator McCarthy testified in his own behalf that— 

* * * T was not asking for general classified information. 
I was only asking for evidence of wrongdoing. I was asking 
these people to conform with the criminal code which re- 
quires they give that evidence (p. 262 of the hearings). 

* * * When I invited them to give the chairman of that 
committee evidence of wrongdoing, I am inviting them not 
to violate their oath of office but to conform to their oath 
of office ° * * (pp. 263 and 264 of the hearings). 

I confined this information with regard to illegal activi- 
ties on the part of Federal employees. It did not include 
general classified material * * ° that as chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee and the investigation 
committee, if I did not try to get that information, then I 
should be subject to censure (p. 265 of the hearings). 

* ° * T feel very strongly that if someone in the execu- 
tive knows of wrongdoing, of a crime being committed, and 


they do not bring it to someone who will act on it they are’ 


almost equally guilty * *° * and let me emphasize again I 


am not asking for general classified information; I am mere- 

ly asking for evidence of wrongdoing. I maintain that you 

cannot hide wrongdoing by using a rubber stamp, stamp- 
ing “Confidential,” “Secret,” or “Top Secret”—I don’t care 
what classification they stamp upon it—as long as it is evi- 
dence of wrongdoing (p. 266 of the hearings). 

I am referring here, obviously, to valid information 

(p. 394 of the hearings). 

The Senator contended that the following statutes per- 
mitted, even imposed a duty upon, Federal employees to 
give to him the information so requested: 

Title V, United States Code, section 652 (d) (p. 264 of 
the hearings). 
Title XVIII, United States Code, section 4 (p. 265 of the 

hearings) . 

Title XVIII, United States Code, section 798 (p. 395 of 
the hearings). 

Senator McCarthy further stated that the position which he 
took was not new or unprecedented, but that the Vice Presi- 
dent (then Congressman), Nixon, took a position much 
stronger, and the then Senator Hugo Black in 1934 took a 
similar position to the one presentiy taken by him (p. 267 
of the hearings). He introduced into the record excerpts from 
areport of the Committee on the Judiciary, 1951. “Subversive 
and Illegal Aliens in the United States,” wherein the sub- 
committee invited the employees of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to report to the subcommittee laxity 
in enforcement of immigration laws or other matters affecting 
national security; and also parts of a report of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, “Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
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ment Departments,” wherein Government workers were in- 
vited to supply information of subversion to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or the congressional committees (pp. 
418 and 419 of the hearings). 


B. LEGAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


The select committee believes that the charges in this 
category, and the evidence and testimony thereunder ad- 
duced, give rise to the following legal or quasi-legal question: 

1, Whether Senator McCarthy openly invited, incited, 
and urged employees of the Government of the United 

States to report to him information coming to their at- 

tention without distinction to whether or not contained 

in a classified document; and thereby to violate (a) 

their oath of office, (b) the law of the United States, 

(c) Executive orders and directives. 

Senator McCarthy contended at the hearings of the select 
committee, and by a brief submitted to the committee by his 
counsel, that he had not requested “classified” information, 
but only information relating to “graft, corruption, Commu- 
nist infiltration and espionage” and that such information 
“could not be insulated from exposure by a rubber stamp.” 
He asserts that by statute (U.S.C., title V, sec. 652 (9) ) 
Federal employees are not precluded from furnishing such 
information to a Member of Congress; indeed, by virtue of 
United States Code, title XVIII, section 4, such employees 
have a duty to give such information. He further contends 
that, as chairman of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, a duty is imposed upon him by the Senate itself to get 
such information, and that in seeking this information he was 
doing no more than had been done in the past by other 
Senators and senatorial committees. 

The committee believes that from a reading of the entire 
section 652 of title V, it will appear that this portion of the 
Civil Service Act of 1912 does no more than affirm that Fed- 
eral employees do not lose or forfeit any of their rights merely 
by virtue of their Federal employment. A study of title 
XVIII, section 4, by the committee leads it to the conclusion 
that it applies only to persons possessing actual personal 
knowledge of the actual commission of a felony, as distin- 
guished from information obtained by reviewing files. 

As to the alleged precedents of other Senators and sena- 
torial committees, the committee has taken note of the state- 
ments contained in the reports of certain senatorial committees 
cited by Senator McCarthy, as expressing the official opinion 
of the members of such committees. The committee was of 
the opinion that any similar statements of other Senators are 
expressions of individuals and do not establish senatorial 
precedent unless confirmed by official action. 

The charges contained in this category involve the right of 
the legislative branch of the Government to investigate the 
executive .branch and to be informed of the operations of 
that branch. This committee believes that the principles, 
frequently enunciated by the Senate and its committees, 
sustaining the right of the Congress to be informed of all 
pertinent facts with respect to the operations of the executive 
branch should not be relaxed; and any contrary view is here- 
by disavowed. These principles certainly embrace information 
of wrongdoing in the executive branch of a general non- 
classified nature, and the right of employees to inform the 
Congress of the same. 

The precedents do show with certitude, however, that the 
Congress has the constitutional power to investigate activities 
in the executive branch to determine the advisability of en- 
acting new laws directed to such activities, or to determine 
whether existing laws directed to such activities are being 
executed in accordance with the congressional intent. To 
these ends, the Congress may make investigations into al- 
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legedly corrupt or subversive activities in executive agencies 
or departments. The power to investigate such activities 
necessarily carries with it the power to receive information 
relating to such activities. 

By the Reorganization Act of 1946, the Congress con- 
ferred upon the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions express authority to study “the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to determining its economy 
and efficiency,” and also that “Each such (standing) com- 
mittee may make investigations into any matter within its 
jurisdiction.” : 

_In so doing, Congress delegated, in part, to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations its constitutional 
power to make investigations into alleged corruption or 
subversion in executive agencies or departments. The Senate 
Committee on Government Operations elected to exercise 
this delegated power through its Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, whose chairman was Senator McCarthy. 

The committee is immediately concerned with the con- 
duct of Seriator McCarthy rather than with the conduct of 
employees of the executive branch. The President no doubt 
has power to safeguard from public dissemination, by Execu- 
tive order or otherwise, information affecting, for example, 
the national defense, notwithstanding that the regulations 
might indirectly interfere with any secret transmission line 
between the executive employees and any individual Member 
of the Congress. But the President, we think, cannot (nor do 
we believe he has sought by any order or directive called 
to our attention) deny to the Congress, or any duly organized 
committee or subcommittee thereof, and particularly the 
Committee on Government Operations of the Senate, any in- 
formation, even though classified, if it discloses corruption or 
subversion in the executive branch. 

This, we think, is true on the simple basis that the Con- 
gress is entitled to receive such information in the exercise 
of its investigatory power under the Constitution. The Con- 
gress, too, is charged with the responsibility for the welfare 
of the Nation. 

What the executive branch may rightfully expect is that 
the coequal legislative branch, or its authorized committees, 
will inform the President, or his specially designated sub- 
ordinate (ultimately the Attorney General) of the request, 
and that the desired information will be supplied subject to 
the protectives customarily thrown around classified docu- 
ments by such committees. 

In receiving such information, however, the Congress 
should refrain from thwarting or impeding the proper efforts 
of executive agencies, charged with duties incident to dis- 
covering, prosecuting, or punishing corruption or subversion 
in Government, or charged with safeguarding secrets in- 
volving the national defense. 

However, the committee is equally of the view that the 
manner of approaching this important aspect of investigation 
in the light of the peculiar dangers of this hour, must be 
taken into account. The executive branch is initially peculiarly 
charged with inquiry into and suppression of insidious infil- 
trations of subversives into its own departments and agen- 
cies; this responsibility is a delicate and necessarily confi- 
dential one, because it involves the clearing of loyal personnel 
as well as the identification and elimination of disloyal 
, employees. It also involves techniques of investigation which 
must be kept secret to be effective. 

For this reason, there has been developed, under pressure 
of necessity, a system by which certain information, involving 
the national security, is protected in the executive branch by 
a machinery of classification, to insure that such information 
will remain confidential, as against unauthorized revelation or 
publication by employees, officers, or other agents of the 
executive branch. 
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If this system, which has expanded during recent years to 
keep step with the danger, were to be presented to the Con- 
gress as an iron curtain, denying to properly authorized 
agencies or persons (in which class the Congress and its 
committees are to be placed first) any right of access, a 
situation would be presented against which this committee 
would protest with all its power, as other committees have 
protested in the past. This we would regard as a challenge 
to the coequal powers of the legislative branch. 

If on the other hand the Executive has recognized the 
prerogatives of the Congress, and incidentally other agencies 
of Government, even in the executive department itself, to be 
informed of classified material or information, by orderly and 
formal application to responsible heads of departments or to 
the Presidential office itself, then the committee believes an- 
other problem of orderly constitutional government may be 
presented, and that the Senate itself would be the first to re- 
spect the necessary right of the Executive to protect its special 
functions, so long as the equally important powers of the 
legislative branch are not unduly impeded thereby. 

We would be of the view that for the executive depart- 
ment, even the President himself, to deny to a properly 
constituted committee or subcommittee of the Senate or any 
Senator operating with authority in the matter, facts involving 
wrongdoing in any executive department, might well offer a 
proper ground for challenging such decision, on the broadest 
and soundest constitutional grounds. But by the same token, 
a failure of the Congress or any Member to adapt itself or 
himself, to reasonable regulations by the President or his 
authorized department heads (for example, the Department 
of Defense or the Federal Bureau of Investigation), with 
respect to matters involving national security, might readily 
expose the Congress to an equally sound criticism. 

In this connection, it is apparent that Congress itself, by 
specific legislation, has expressed an intent to protect docu- 
ments relating to national security, and to prevent unauthor- 
ized disclosures of such information contained therein. At the 
same time, the executive branch, by departmental orders and 
Presidential directives (“not inconsistent with law”) has ex- 
pressed a cooperative attitude, by providing an orderly 
method of disclosing such information to proper authorities, 
including, of course, the Congress, in a reasonable prescribed 
manner, not harmful to the Nation’s interest. 

(For a further consideration and discussion of these author- 
ities by this committee, reference is made to the legal dis- 
cussion contained in pt. IV, category 3B of this report.) 

If the invitation of Senator McCarthy to the Federal 
employees is more a solicitation of general information of 
wrongdoing, this committee would believe that he was within 
his senatorial prerogative, as there appears to be no law 
or Presidential order prohibiting employees of the Federal 
Government from giving such information to the Congress 
or members thereof. Indeed, there is law which affirmatively 
imposes a duty upon such employees to disclose to proper 
authorities any actual knowledge of the commission of a 
felony. 

A more difficult legal question is presented if the invitation 
of the Senator goes beyond general information of wrong- 
doing, and includes within its scope classified information 
and documents, such as the 2% page document and the 
information contained therein. The law hereinbefore men- 
tioned and Presidential orders would-seem to prevent the re- 
ceipt or disclosure of such information or documents except 
through established orderly procedures. 

The task of considering the allegations embodied in 
category I is a perplexing one because of the ambiguity of 
the statements made by Senator McCarthy as well as be- 
cause of the difficulty of distinguishing between the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to investigate the executive 
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branch and the constitutional power of the President to with- 
hold information from the Congress. 

The statements of Senator McCarthy are susceptible of 
alternative constructions. 

The first construction is that Senator McCarthy merely 
invited employees of the executive branch to bring to him as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and as chairman of its Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, information acquired by them in the ordinary 
course of their employment having a logical tendency to 
disclose corrupt or subversive activities in governmental 
areas. 

The second construction is that Senator McCarthy in effect 
urged employees of the executive branch to ransack confi- 
dential files of executive agencies or departments regardless 
of whether they had lawful access to those files, and bring to 
him classified documents the confidential retention of which 
in those files was necessary to enable the executive agencies 
charged with such duties to discover, prevent, or bring to 
justice persons guilty of corrupt or subversive activities in 
governmental areas. 

If his statements were susceptible of the second construc- 
tion alone, Senator McCarthy might well merit the censure 
of the Senate upon the allegations embodied in category I 
for the conduct reflected by the second construction would 
evince an irresponsibility unworthy of any Senator and par- 
ticularly of a Senator occupying the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations and its Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Since his statements admit of the alternative construction 
set out above, however, the select committee feels justified in 
giving Senator McCarthy the benefit of the first or more 
charitable construction. 

In receiving information relating to corruption or subver- 
sion in the executive branch under the circumstances delin- 
eated in the first construction, that is, without irregular and 
possibly illegal use of classified documents, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations and of its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations would be exer- 
cising the investigatory power vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution. This would be true even though employees of 
the executive branch should communicate such information 
to him in disobedience to Presidential orders. 

The committee does not overlook the allegation that the 
statements of Senator McCarthy were tantamount to incite- 
ment to employees of the executive branch to violate the 
provisions of the Espionage Act embraced in 18 United 
States Code 793 (d) (e), which are couched in this 
language: 


(d) Whoever having lawful possession of * * * an 

* * information relating to the national defense which 
information the possessor has reason to believe could be 
used to the injury of the United States * * *, willfully 
communicates * “ * the same to any person not entitled 
to receive it * * ° shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

(e) Whoever having unauthorized possession of * * * 
any * * * information relating to the national defense 
which information the possessor has reason to believe could 
be used to the injury of the United States * * °, willfully 
communicates * * * the same to any person not entitled 
to receive it ° ° ° shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 


These statutory provisions do not define who is entitled to 
teceive information relating to the national defense. More- 
over, the code leaves to conjecture the question whether the 
definition embodied in 18 United States Code 798 (b) 
applies to 18 United States Code 793 (d) (e). Since it is a 
cardinal rule of statutory construction that statutes defining 
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crimes are to be construed strictly against the Government 
and it does not appear that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations and its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations is a “person not entitled to 
receive” information relating to the national defense, within 
the purview of 18 United States Code 793 (d) (e), the 
select committee is of the opinion that the statements of 
Senator McCarthy cannot assuredly be deemed, under all 
the facts before us, to constitute an incitement to employees 
of the executive branch to violate the provisions of the 
Espionage Act embraced in 18 United States Code 793 
(d) (e). 


C. FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


After carefully considering, evaluating, and weighing the 
evidence and testimony presented at the hearings, and con- 
struing the applicable -legal principles involved, the select 
committee is of the opinion— 

1. That insofar as Senator McCarthy invited Federal 
employees to supply him with general information of 
wrongdoing, not of a classified nature, he was acting 
within his prerogative as a United States Senator and 
as head of an investigative arm of the United States 
Senate, and was not inviting such employees to violate 
their oath of office, Presidential orders, or any law. 

2. That the invitation of Senator McCarthy, made 
during the hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and affirmed and reasserted at the hearings 
before the select committee, is susceptible to the in- 
terpretation that it was sufficiently broad by specific 
language and necessary implication to include informa- 
tion and documents properly classified by executive de- 
partment heads as containing information affecting the 
national security. 

3. However, the select committee is convinced that 
the invitation so made, affirmed, and reasserted by 
Senator McCarthy was motivated by a sense of official 
duty and not uttered as the fruit of evil design or wrong- 
ful intent. 

4. That were the invitations as made, affirmed, and 
reasserted to be acted upon by the Federal employees, 
as to classified material affecting the national security, 
the orderly and constitutional functioning of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Government 
would be unduly disrupted and impeded, and this select 
committee warns such employees that such conduct in- 
volves the risk of effective penalties. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


The select committee feels compelled to conclude that the 
conduct of Senator McCarthy in inviting Federal employees 
to supply him with information, without expressly excluding 
therefrom classified documents, tends to create a disruption 
of the orderly and constitutional functioning of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, which tends to 
bring both into disrepute. Such conduct cannot be condoned 
and is deemed improper. 

However, the committee, preferring to give Senator Mc- 
Carthy the benefit of whatever doubts and uncertainties may 
have confused the issue in the past, and in recognition of the 
Senator’s responsibilities as chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations and its Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, does not feel justified in proposing his acts in 
this particular to the Senate as ground for censure. 

The committee recommends that the leadership of the 
Senate endeavor to arrange a meeting of the chairman and 
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the ranking minority members of the standing committees 
of the Senate with responsible departmental heads in the 
executive branch of the Government in an effort to clarify the 


lii—Category 3: 


mechanisms for obtaining such restricted information a 
Senate committees would find helpful in carrying out their 
duly authorized functions and responsibilities. 


Incidents Involving Receipt or Use 


of Confidential or Classified Document or Other 
Confidential Information From Executive Files 


A. SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


The evidence adduced before this committee relating 
to this charge was evolved from the testimony before 
the Special Subcommittee on Investigations for the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations (Mundt committee), to- 
gether with some testimony taken at hearings of this select 
committee. 

The charge is based upon the specifications contained in 
amendment (d) proposed by Senator Morse (hearing record, 
p. 3) and amendment (13) proposed by Senator Flanders 
(hearing record, p. 6). 

The charge or charges inherent in these specifications are— 


1. That Senator McCarthy received and used confi- 
dential information unlawfully obtained from an execu- 
tive department classified document, and failed to re- 
store the document. 

2. That in so doing he was in possible violation of the 
Espionage Act. 

3. That he offered such information to a Senate sub- 
committee in the form of a spurious document. 


The evidence supporting these charges was in part derived 
in documentary form from the record of the Mundt subcom- 
mittee hearings held in April, May, and June 1954 and in 
part oral testimony presented before the select committee. 

It is the opinion of the select committee that competent, 
relevant, and material testimony has been submitted before 
the committee to support the charge that Senator McCarthy, 
before the Mundt subcommittee, produced what purported 
to be a copy of a letter from J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to Major General Boll- 
ing, Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, Army, bearing the typed 
words “Personal and Confidential via Liaison,” asserting it 
had been in the Army files (hearing records, pp. 95 and 96) 
and suggesting this was one of a series of letters from the FBI 
to the Army complaining “about the bad security setup at” 
the Fort Monmouth Signal Corps Laboratory, and giving in- 
formation on certain individuals (hearing record, p. 96); 
that Mr. Hoover, after examining the “letter,” which was 
dated January 26, 1951, declared that the “letter” was not a 
carbon copy or a copy of any communication prepared or 
sent by the FBI to General Bolling (hearing record, p. 99) 
_ but that “the letter” contained information identical in some 
“respects with that contained in a 15-page interdepartmental 
memorandum from the FBI to General Bolling of the Army, 
dated January 26, 1951, marked “Confidential via Liaison”; 
also that Mr. Hoover had stated that “confidential” was the 
highest classification that could be put on a document by the 
FBI (hearing record, p. 110). It is also established that 
Senator McCarthy urged that the document, 2% pages in 
length, which he had received from an Army Intelligence 
officer be made available to the public (hearing record, 
p. 111). 

It ts further established that Attorney General Brownell 
on May 138, 1954, advised Chairman Mundt by letter that 
the 2%-page document was not authentic; that portions of 
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the 2%-page document which were taken verbatim from 
the 15-page interdepartmental memorandum are classified 
“confidential” by law; this means they must not be disclosed 
“in the best interests of the national security * * *. It would 
not be in the public interest to declassify the document or 
any part of it at the present time” (hearing record, p. 116), 
The Attorney General further stated that “if the ‘confidential’ 
classification of the FBI reports and memoranda is not re- 
spected, serious and irreparable harm will be done to the 
FBI” (hearing record, p. 116). 

Despite the fact that the Attorney General had ruled that 
the document was a classified document, Senator McCarthy 
insisted that all security information had been deleted from 
it, and a request was made by his attorney as follows: 


Mr. Williams. I want to read it, sir, because there is no 
security information in it. 

The Chairman. Are you offering it in evidence? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. (p. 314 of the hearings). 


but Senator McCarthy suggested that the names contained 
in the document be deleted (p. 326 of the hearings). This 
committee received the document into the possession of the 
chairman, without making public the contents (p. 327 of 
the hearings) upon the advice of the Attorney General that 
the document was a security document and could not be 
declassified (p. 327 of the hearings). This committee there- 
upon ruled that the 2%-page document is a security docu- 
ment and that the information contained in it should be kept 
classified (p. 328 of the hearings). 

Clifford J. Nelson, of the Internal Security Division of the 
Department of Justice, testified that in January 1951 the 
word “confidential” was the only classification officially 
recognized by the FBI (p. 510 of the hearings); and that 
there was no regulation requiring any particular way of im- 
printing the classification designation on the document or 
paper (p. 511 of the hearings); and that it was not necessary 
for Government agencies “to go through their files and ° * ° 
declassify restricted information” when a new classification 
order was promulgated (p. 513 of the hearings). 

Senator McCarthy’s position was that the names contained 
in the document were not security information (p. 389 of the 
hearings); he requested that, in accordance with the rule of 
his committee, the names be deleted if the document be 
made public, “unless * * * the individual named can ap- 
pear * * © and answer the charges against him” (p. 389 
of the hearings). His position also was that he had presented 
the document to the Mundt committee in good faith be 
lieving it was a copy of a letter in the Army files, it being 
self-evident that certain information had been deleted (pp 
897 and 417 of the hearings). Finally he insisted that the 
document and the information contained therein were not 
classified until Attorney General Brownell “classified it during 
the McCarthy hearings”; and “that it was not classified from 
the time I received it until the time that Brownell either 
classified it or attempted to classify it” (p. 482 of the hear- 
ings); “It did not disclose any secrets of our national de 
fense of any kind” (p. 433 of the hearings). 
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B. LEGAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


1. What were the statutes, Executive orders, and direc- 
tives applicable to the 24-page letter or document? 

2. Was the 2%-page letter or document or the informa- 
tion therein classified? 

3. Was it proper for Senator McCarthy to attempt to make 
the 24-page letter or document public? 

Congress has long recognized the need for providing legis- 
lation authorizing the heads of executive departments to 
make regulations relative to records and papers within their 
departments, As early as the act of June 22, 1874 (R.S., sec. 
161, U. S. C., title 18, sec. 22), the Congress authorized 
the heads of executive departments to prescribe regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, controlling the conduct of its offi- 
cers and clerks, and the custody, use, and preservation of its 
records and papers. 

This early act is cited by the Department of Justice Order 
No, 3229, filed May 2, 1946 (11 Fed. Reg. 4920, 18 Fed. 
Reg. 1368), protecting official files, documents, records, and 
information in the offices of the Department, including the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as “confidential,” by pro- 
viding that “no officer or employee may permit the disclosure 
or use of the same for any purpose except in the discretion 
of the Attorney General.” 

To the same effect, Presidential directive of March 13, 
1948, 13 Federal Register 1359, which was apparently in 
eflect in May and June 1953; and the subsequent Executive 
Order No. 10290 of September 24, 1951, setting up a system 
of classification “to the extent not inconsistent with law.” The 
regulations promulgated by such order expressly apply only 
to classified security information, which term is restricted to 
oficial information which requires safeguarding in the inter- 
est of national security. It restricts the dissemination of classi- 
fied information outside the executive branch, but authorizes 
the Attorney General on request to interpret such regulations, 
in connection with any problem arising thereunder. 

Of particular import is the Department of Justice order 
April 23, 1948, directed to the “Heads of all Government 
Departments, Agencies and Commissions” (see testimony of 
Clifford J. Nelson, of the Department of Justice, hearing 
record, p. 512) providing as follows: 


As you are aware, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
from time to time makes available to Government depart- 
ments, agencies and commissions information gathered by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation which is of interest to 
such departments, agencies or commissions. These reports 
and communications are confidential. All such reports and 
communications are the property of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and are subject at all times to its control and 
to all privileges which the Attorney General has as to the 
use or disclosure of documents of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Any department, agency or commission receiving such 
reports or communications is merely a custodian thereof 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the docu- 
ments or communications are subject to recall at any time. 

Neither the reports and communications nor their con- 
tents may be disclosed to any outside person or source 
without specific prior approval of the Attorney General 
or of the Assistant to the Attorney General or an Assistant 
Attorney General acting for the Attorney General. 

Should any attempt be made, whether by request or 
subpena or motion for subpena or court order, or other- 
Wise, to obtain access to or disclosure of any such report 
or communication, either separately or as a part of the 
files and records of a Government department, agency or 
commission, and reports and communications se He! 
should be immediately returned to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in order that a decision can be reached by 
me or by my designated representative in each individual 
instance as to the action which should be taken. 
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This order, providing that all reports and communications 
are confidential and shall remain the property of and in the 
control of the FBI, was effective in January of 1951. 

Executive Order 10501, dated November 5, 1953, also 
undertakes to safeguard official information in the interest of 
national defense, and also commits to the Attorney General 
the interpreting of the regulations in connection with the 
problems arising out of their administration. 

We mention in this connection the Espionage Act of 
June 25, 1948 (ch. 645, 62 Stat. 736; 18 U.S.C., secs. 793 
(d) and (e); also ch. 645, 62 Stat. 736, 18 U.S.C. 792; also 
18 U.S.C. sec. 4, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 684; also ch. 645, 62 Stat. 
811, amended May 24, 1949, ch. 139, sec. 46, 69 Stat. 96, 18 
U.S.C. 2387). (a) (1) (2) and (b) (cited in the brief of 
committee counsel, supplement to the record, p. 545 of hearing 
record) as showing a legislative intent to protect documents 
relating to national security, to prevent concealment of felon- 
ies; to forbid publications or disclosures not authorized by law 
by any officer or employee of the United States of informaticn 
coming to him in the course of his employment or official duty. 

These statutes are referred to here as affirmative evidence 
of congressional cooperation with the Executive, in a common 
effort to discourage unauthorized disclosures of confidential 
documents or information relating to the national defense, or 
obtained in the course of official duties; and to prevent inter- 
ference with or impairment of the loyalty or discipline of the 
Armed Forces. All the cited statutes, Executive orders and 
directives are applicable to the 24-page letter or document. 

In determining whether the letter or document was classi- 
fied or contained classified information, reference must be 
made to the facts which have been established that the con- 
tents of this letter or document were taken from the 15 page 
interdepartmental memorandum dated January 15, 1951, from 
the FBI to the Army marked and classified confidential; that 
the letter or document in some respects contained identical 
language with that of the 15-page memorandum; and that 
Senator McCarthy knew in May of 1953 when he acquired 
the 2%-page letter or document that it had been in part 
extracted from a document containing security information 
and, therefore, a classified document. It must be admitted, 
and in fact was so admitted by Senator McCarthy's counsel, 
that the material copied from a classified document retains the 
same classification as the document from which it is copied 
(hearing record, p. 753). It follows that the 2%-page docu- 
ment retains the character of a classified document. While 
Senator McCarthy contends that the deletion of certain infor- 
mation from the 2%-page document renders it an unclassi- 
fied document, this position overlooks the legal necessity that 
declassification can only be effected by a legally constituted 
authority. Furthermore, the Attorney General has formally 
ruled that the docunent still contains security information. The 
committee, after examining the document, likewise has agreed 
that the 2%-page document contains security information. 

Apart from these considerations, the established facts show 
that Senator McCarthy attempted to make public over nation- 
wide television the contents of a document which he be- 
lieved emanated from the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to the Intelligence Department of the Army regarding pos- 
sible espionage in a defense installation and which bore a 
classified or confidential marking. This conduct on his part 
shows a disregard of the evident purpose to be served by 
such a document and overlooks the serious import which 
attaches to a document affecting the national defense, and 
the dangers flowing from causing such information to become 
public knowledge. This transgression is none the less grave 
even though the Senator personally may have been, as he 
contends, of the opinion that the document did not contain 
security information. This disposition on the part of Senator 
McCarthy to determine for himself what is or is not security 
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information regardless of the evident classified marking on 
a document, confirmed by the opinion of a duly constituted 
agency authorized to make such a ruling, evidences a lack 
of regard for responsibility to the laws and regulations pro- 
viding for orderly determination of such matters. This con- 
duct on the part of Senator McCarthy is all the more serious 
when considered in the light of the act of June 25, 1948 
(ch. 645, 62 Stat. 736, title 18, sec. 793 (d) and (e) which 
provides that whoever having lawful or unauthorized posses- 
sion of any document relating to national defense or informa- 
tion relating to the national defense which information the 
possessor has reason to believe could be used to the injury 
of the United States, attempts to communicate the same to 
persons not entitled to receive it, is an offender against the 
criminal laws of the country. 

We believe under the facts and our conception of the law 
that the 2%-page document was a legally classified docu- 
ment entitled to the protection and respect legally surround- 
ing such a document, and binding on all civil and military 
officers of the Government, as well as on all employees of 
the Government. 

Such a conclusion is not inconsistent with the further view 
that representatives of the legislative branch have a complete 
legal right to obtain access to such documents by using the 
methods available to them to get such information by formal 
request to the classifying agency or to the Attorney General 
or to the President himself. It is only when such orderly 
methods are rebuffed that an issue between two coequal 
branches of the Government can or should develop. 

It follows that any attempt to make public the contents or 
any portion of this 2%-page document, affecting national 
security, would be a transgression upon authority. When 
Senator McCarthy offered to make public this document, 
which he knew involved information irregularly obtained and 
which on its face carried a classification of “confidential” by 
the FBI, it was an assumption of authority which itself is dis- 
ruptive of orderly governmental processes, violative of ac- 
cepted comity between the two great branches of our Gov- 
ernment, the executive and legislative, and incompatible with 
the basic tenets of effective democracy. 


C. FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


1. During the hearings before the permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, Senator McCarthy, in the course of the develop- 


IV—Category 4: Incidents Involving Abuses 
of Colleagues in the Senate 


A. GENERAL DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 
OF EVIDENCE 


Pursuant to the category designated by the select commit- 
tee, “Incidents Involving Abuses of Colleagues in the Senate,” 
it received evidence and took testimony relating to— 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Flanders to the resolution (S. 
Res. 301) to censure the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, viz: 

(30) He has ridiculed his colleagues in the Senate, de- 
faming them publicly in vulgar and base language (regard- 
ing Senator Hendrickson—“a living miracle without brains 
or guts”; on Flanders—“Senile—I think they should get a 
man with a net and take him to a good quiet place”). 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to the resolution (S. 

Res. 301) to censure the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, viz: 
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ment of his defense, offered to make public the contents of 
document bearing the markings of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, “Personal and Confidential via Liaison,” which 
contained classified information relating to the national de. 
fense. This offer was not accepted by the committee. 

2. In offering to make the contents of the document pub. 
lic, Senator McCarthy acted in the-bona fide belief that the 
document was a valid rather than a spurious instrument and 
offered it in evidence as such. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


The committee concludes that in offering to make public 
the contents of this classified document Senator McCarthy 
committed grave error. He manifested a high degree of 
irresponsibility toward the purposes of the statutes and 
Executive directives prohibiting the disclosure to unauthor. 
ized persons of classified information or information relating 
to the national defense. He should have applied in advance 
to the Attorney General for express permission to use the 
document in his defense under adequate safeguards, or to 
the committee to receive its contents in evidence in a 
executive rather than an open session. The committee recog. 
nizes, however, that at the time in question Senator 
McCarthy was under the stress and strain of being tried 
investigated by the subcommittee. He offered the document 
in this investigation, which was then being contested a 
every step by both sides. The contents of the document were 
relevant to the subject matter under inquiry, in our opinion. 

These mitigating circumstances are such that we do not 
recommend censure on the specifications included in cate. 
gory III. 

It is the opinion of this committee that it will not serve 
the necessary purposes of this inquiry to make public the 
2%-page document or any part of the contents thereof. If 
the committee had been of different opinion, the chairman 
would have been authorized, in light of the opinions 
the Attorney General, still adhered to by the latter officer 
(p. 116 of the hearings), to direct a request to the President 
for authority to declassify the same. Pending the final action 
of the Senate in this matter, the committee has directed it 
chairman to retain physical possession of this document, it 
confidence. Unless the Senate otherwise directs, it will be 
surrendered to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for such 
disposition as shall be proper after the Senate has concludelf 
its consideration of Senate Resolution 301. 


(b) Unfairly accused his fellow Senators Gillette, Mor 
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roney, Hendrickson, Hayden, and Hennings of impropet 
conduct in carrying out their duties as Senators. 


The alleged abuses of senatorial colleagues, considered it 
this category, result from certain oral and written statements 
of Senator McCarthy directed by him to and about certail 
fellow Members of the Senate, and center around the follow: 
ing specific charges: 


1. That Senator McCarthy publicly ridiculed and de- 
famed Senator Hendrickson in vulgar and base language 
‘by calling him “* * ° a living miracle without brains 
or guts.” 

2. That Senator McCarthy publicly ridiculed and de- 
famed Senator Flanders in vulgar and base language by 
saying of him, “Senile—I think they should get a man 
with a net and take him to a good quiet place.” 
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3. That Senator McCarthy unfairly accused Senators 

Gillette, Monroney, Hendrickson, Hayden, and Hennings 

of improper conduct in carrying out their senatorial 

duties. 

As relating to this category, the select committee received 
documentary evidence in the form of correspondence be- 
tween Senator McCarthy and the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, testimony taken before and published by the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, being part of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, the testimony of two reporters, certain other record 
evidence, and the testimony of Senator McCarthy in his own 
behalf. 

We point out that for convenience, and by reason of re- 
lated subject matter, the select committee has already con- 
sidered and disposed of two of the charges contained in this 
category, being the charge that Senator McCarthy publicly 
ridiculed and defamed Senator Hendrickson in vulgar and 
base language, being No. 1 above-mentioned, and the charge 
that Senator McCarthy unfairly accused Senators Gillette, 
Monroney, Hendrickson, Hayden, and Hennings of improper 
conduct in carrying out their senatorial duties, being No. 3 
above-mentioned. These two charges have already been con- 
sidered and reported upon in this report under I—“Incidents 
of Contempt of the Senate or a Senatorial Committee.” The 
discussion under this category IV, therefore, will be restricted 
to the one charge contained in the amendment proposed by 
Senator Flanders (30), that Senator McCarthy publicly ridi- 


culed and defamed Senator Flanders, in vulgar and base 
language, by calling him “senile.” 

The evidence shows that on June 11, 1954, Senator Flan- 
ders walked into the Senate caucus room where Senator 
McCarthy was testifying before a vast television audience in 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, and unexpectedly gave Senator 
McCarthy notice of an intended speech attacking Senator 
McCarthy which he proposed forthwith to deliver on the 
Senate floor; that shortly thereafter Senator McCarthy was 
asked by the press to comment on Senator Flanders’ intended 
speech; that Senator McCarthy thereupon made this remark 
concerning Senator Flanders: 

I think they should get a man with a net and take him 
to a good quiet place; 
and that on occasions prior to that time Senator Flanders 
made provocative speeches in respect to Senator McCarthy 
on the Senate floor. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


The remarks of Senator McCarthy concerning Senator 
Flanders were highly improper. The committee finds, how- 
ever, that they were induced by Senator Flanders’ conduct in 
respect to Senator McCarthy in the Senate caucus room, and 
in delivering provocative speeches concerning Senator Mc- 
Carthy on the Senate floor. For these reasons, the committee 
concludes the remarks with reference to Senator Flanders do 
not constitute a basis for censure. 


V=Category 5: Incident Relating to Ralph W. Zwicker, 
a General Officer of the Army of the United States 


A. GENERAL DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 
OF EVIDENCE | 


This category refers to the question whether Senator 
McCarthy should be censured for his treatment of Gen. 
Ralph W. Zwicker, in connection with General Zwicker’s 
appearance before the Senator as a witness. 

The pertinent proposed amendments are that of Senator 
Fulbright: 


(4) Without justification, the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin impugned the loyalty, patriotism, and character of 
General Ralph Zwicker; 


and that of Senator Morse: 


(c) As chairman of a committee, resorted to abusive 
conduct in his interrogation of Gen. Ralph Zwicker, in- 
cluding a charge that General Zwicker was unfit to wear 
the uniform, during the appearance of General Zwicker 
as a witness before the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations on February 18, 1954; 


and that of Senator Flanders: 


(10) He has attacked, defamed, and besmirched mili- 
tary heroes of the United States, either as witnesses before 
his committee or under the cloak of immunity of the 
Senate floor (General Zwicker, General Marshall). 


The select committee restricted its hearings to the case 
of General Zwicker. Its reasons for not inquiring into the 
case of remarks made against General Marshall appear in 
Part VI of this report. 

In his capacity as chairman of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, Senator McCarthy held hearings to 
determine whether there were espionage activities in the 
radar laboratory at Fort Monmouth. General Zwicker was 
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summoned as a witness and appeared on February 18, 1954, 
at a hearing held in New York, N. Y. 

The evidence on this phase consisted of the records of 
both a public and executive hearing, the testimony of 
William J. Harding, Jr., who was a spectator at the public 
hearing, the testimony of Senator McCarthy and of General 
Zwicker, the testimony of Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, and of 
Capt. William J. Woodward, a medical officer who accom- 
panied General Zwicker to the hearings, and of James M. 
Juliana and C. George Anastos, of the staff of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

There is no dispute concerning the reported testimony of 
General Zwicker and the questions, statements, and com- 
ments of Senator McCarthy during the hearings. General 
Zwicker attended a public hearing, as a spectator, in the 
morning of February 18, 1954, and testified as a witness at 
an executive session late that afternoon. There is dispute 
as to the attitude and truthfulness of General Zwicker, the 
statements made to and about him by Senator McCarthy at 
the conclusion of the executive session, and concerning al- 
leged utterances of General Zwicker prior to his testimony. 

Gen. Kirke B. Lawton testified to a conversation which he 
had with General Zwicker at Camp Kilmer sometime before 
General Zwicker was called as a witness. It was charged that 
General Lawton was “gagged” by his military superiors, but 
after General Lawton testified, it became clear that his in- 
ability to-give details of his conversation with General Zwick- 
er was not the result of any military secrecy order but was 
the result of his inability to remember any of the details of the 
conversation. General Lawton testified that General Zwicker 
gave him the impression of being generally opposed to Sen- 
ator McCarthy or the Senator’s method in investigation. He 
could not remember any words used by General Zwicker but 
was permitted to testify to his general impression and con- 
clusion as to the effect of General Zwicker’s remarks. 
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William J. Harding, Jr., who was a spectator at the morn- 
ing public session of the hearing held by Senator McCarthy in 
New York on February 18, 1954, testified that he was seated 
near General Zwicker. In the morning session, General 
Zwicker also was a spectator. Mr. Harding stated that 
Senator McCarthy addressed a question to General Zwicker, 
who was then seated in the audience, and that General 
Zwicker replied to the question. As General Zwicker seated 
himself, after replying to the Senator’s question, Mr. Harding 
testified that the general muttered under his breath the let- 
ters “S. O. B.” with reference to Senator McCarthy. 

James M. Juliana and C. George Anastos, members of the 
staff of the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, were 
called as witnesses by the select committee. Mr. Juliana 
testified that he saw General Zwicker at Camp Kilmer 
on February 13, 1954, 5 days betore the appearance of 
General Zwicker as a witness before Senator McCarthy in 
New York. On February 13, 1954, Mr. Juliana received from 
General Zwicker a copy of the Army order directing the 
honorable discharge of Maj. Irving Peress. In the New York 
hearing, Senator McCarthy tried to establish who was re- 
sponsible for the advancement of Peress from captain to 
major, and who was responsible for his separation and dis- 
charge from the military service, the latter having occurred 
after he had claimed the protection of the fifth amendment 
as to his Communist connections and activities, at a hearing 
before Senator McCarthy. (The separation order was read 
into the record at these hearings before the select commit- 
tee.) Mr. Juliana also testified that his copy of the Peress 
separation order was produced at the hearing of February 
18, 1954, and handed by him either to Senator McCarthy, or 
to Roy M. Cohn, counsel for the subcommittee. 

Under examination by counsel for Senator McCarthy, Mr. 
Juliana stated that when he talked to General Zwicker, Gen- 
eral Zwicker said that he had been in contact with Wash- 
ington, prior to discharging Major Peress on February 2, 
1954, relative to the Peress matter, and that he, Mr. Juliana, 


had so informed Senator McCarthy prior to February . 


18, 1954. 

C. George Anastos testified that he talked with General 
Zwicker about the Peress case, by telephone on January 22, 
1954. General Zwicker gave him the name of Peress, and 
stated that the file showed there was information that Peress 
and his wife was or had been a Communist, and that in 
August 1953 Peress had refused to answer a loyalty question- 
naire. There was reference made also, according to Mr. 
Anastos, to an Army effort to get Peress out of the service. 
This testimony is in contrast with that of General Zwicker 
that he did not give to Mr. Anastos any information con- 
tained in the Peress classified personnel file. The next day, 
according to Mr. Anastos, General Zwicker called him volun- 
tarily and told him of the Peress separation order. 

Major Peress was examined by Chairman McCarthy on 
January 30, 1954. He had been promoted on November 2, 
1953. He received an honorable discharge on February 2, 
1954. 

It was the contention of Senator McCarthy that General 
Zwicker was most arrogant, very irritating, and evasive, that 
he was untruthful in his testimony, and that he was “cover- 
ing up” for his superiors. General Zwicker stood upon his 
testimony and contended that he had been truthful in all 
respects and as frank as he could be in view of the mili- 
tary restrictions upon his testimony. General Zwicker also 
contended that Senator McCarthy had full knowledge of 
General Zwicker’s attitude and conduct with reference to 
the Peress case, and that this made Senator McCarthy’s 
treatment of him unjustified and unwarranted. General 
Zwicker appeared as a witness at the invitation of the 
select committee. 
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B. FINDINGS OF FACT 


From the evidence and testimony taken with reference to 
this fifth category, the select committee finds the following 
facts: 

1. In connection with this incident, Senator McCarthy was 
acting as chairman of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and chairman of its Permanent .Subcommittee 
on Investigations (pp. 69 and 182 of the hearings). 

2. Ralph W. Zwicker is a brigadier general of the Army 
of the United States, a graduate of West Point Military 
Academy, and an Army officer since 1927 (p. 80 of the 
hearings). 

3. From July 1953 to August 1954, General Zwicker was 
the commanding officer at Camp Kilmer, an Army separa- 
tion center (pp. 70 and 81 of the hearings). 

4. Senator McCarthy began looking into the Peress matter 
in November 1953 (p. 182 of the hearings). 

5. In late November or December 1953, General Zwicke; 
had a conversation with Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, and gave 
General Lawton the impression that he was antagonistic 
toward Senator McCarthy (p. 438 of the hearings). 

6; On January 22, 1954, C. George Anastos, a member of 
the staff of the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
talked to General Zwicker by telephone; the general gave 
him the name of Peress and made some reference to the lat- 
ters Communist connections (p. 519 of the hearings). 

7. This information was reported to Roy Cohn and Frank 
Carr of the subcommittee staff (p. 519 of the hearings). 

8. On February 13, 1954, General Zwicker talked to 
James C. Juliana, another member of the subcommittee’s 
staff, and gave to Mr. Juliana a copy of the Peress separation 
order (p. 515 of the hearings). 

9. This copy was available to Senator McCarthy at the 
New York hearing of February 18, 1954 (pp. 79, 515, and 
516 of the hearings). 

10. On the same date, General Zwicker also told Mr. 
Juliana that he was opposed to giving Peress an honorable 
discharge and had been in touch with Washington about the 
matter (p. 517 of the hearings). 

11. This was reported by Mr. Juliana to Senator McCarthy 
some days before February 18, 1954 (pp. 188, 189, 333, and 
517 of the hearings). 

12. Major Peress was summoned to appear before the 
permanent subcommittee by request made on January 26, 1954, 
and appeared on January 30, 1954 (p. 183 of the hearings). 

13. Senator McCarthy and General Zwicker met for the 
first time on February 18, 1954 (p. 330 of the hearings). 

14. They had a pleasant social conversation during the 
lunch intermission (p. 456 of the hearings). 

15. There was a public hearing during the morning of 
February 18, 1954, attended by General Zwicker as a spec: 
tator (p. 455 of the hearings). 

16. During this morning session, William J. Harding, Jr. 
testified, after General Zwicker had answered a question 
of Senator McCarthy, that he heard General Zwicker mutter 
under his breath, “You S. O. B.,” and (turning to his com- 
panions) said, “You see. I told you what we’d get” (p. 179 
of the hearings). 

17. General Zwicker testified he had no recollection 0 
and knew of no reason for making such an utterance (p. 456 
of the hearings). 

18. Senator McCarthy did not know of the Harding ine: 
dent when he examined General Zwicker (p. 204 of the 








hearings). 

19. General Zwicker was called as a witness at an exect- 
tive session before Senator McCarthy, sitting as a subcom 
mittee of one, about 4:30 p.m. on February 18, 1954 (pp. # 
and 190 of the hearings). 
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20. At the beginning of the hearing, under examination 
by Mr. Cohn, General Zwicker testified that if he were in a 
position to do so, that he would be glad to tell what steps 
he took “and others took at Kilmer to take action against 
Peress a long time before action was finally forced by the 
committee,” and that the information would not reflect un- 
favorably on General Zwicker or “on a number of other peo- 
ple at Kilmer and the First Army (p. 70 of the hearings). 

21. Senator McCarthy then took over the examination of 
General Zwicker in an effort to bring out that the general's 
information, if given in evidence, “would reflect unfavorably 
on some of them, of course” (p. 70 of the hearings). 

22. Senator McCarthy then ordered the witness to reply to 
the question whether somebody kept Peress on, knowing he 
was a Communist, and General Zwicker responded that he 
respectfully declined to answer since he was not permitted 
to do so under the Presidential directive (p. 70 of the 
hearings) . 

23. General Zwicker ttied unsuccessfully to have this 
Presidential directive read at the hearing before Senator 
McCarthy (p. 354 of the hearings). 

24. Senator McCarthy stated that he was familiar with 
the provisions of the Presidential directive (p. 354 of the 
hearings). “ 

25. The Presidential directive of March 13, 1948, pro- 
vided: 

* * * in order to insure the fair and just disposition of 

loyalty cases * * ° reports rendered by the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation and other investigative agencies of the 

executive branch are to be regarded as confidential * * * 

and files relative to the loyalty of employees * * * shall 

be maintained in confidence *° * °. —Harry S. TRUMAN 

(P. 457 of the hearings.) 

26. Senator McCarthy then asked General Zwicker wheth- 
er he knew on the day an honorable discharge was signed 
for Peress that Peress had refused to answer certain ques- 
tions before the subcommittee, and General Zwicker replied: 
“No, sir; not specifically on answering any questions, I 
knew he had appeared before your committee” (p. 70 of 
the hearings). 

27. When asked whether he “knew generally that he 
(Peress) had refused to tell whether he was a Communist,” 
General Zwicker replied: “I don’t recall whether he refused 
to tell whether he was a Communist” (p. 71 of the hearings). 

28. General Zwicker testified that he had read the press 
releases about Peress, and knew that Peress had taken refuge 
in the fifth amendment, but that he did not know specifically 
that Peress had refused to answer questions about his 
Communist activities (p. 71 of the hearings). 

29. Senator McCarthy then told the witness: “General, 
let's try and be truthful. I am going to keep you here as 
long as you keep hedging and hemming” (p. 71 of the 
hearings). 

30. The following then occurred: 

General Zwicker. I am not hedging. 

The Chairman. Or hawing. 

General Zwicker. I am not hawing, and I don’t like to 
ave anyone impugn my honesty, which you just about did. 
The Chairman. Either your honesty or your intelligence; 

I can’t help impugning one or the other, when you tell us 

that a major in your command who was known to you to 

have been before a Senate committee, and of whom you 
read the press releases very carefully—to now have you sit 
here and tell us that you did not know whether he refused 
to answer questions about Communist activities. I had seen 
the press releases, and they all dealt with that. So when 
ou do that, General, if, you will pardon me, I cannot help 
ut question either your honesty or your intelligence, one 
or the other. I want to be frank with you on that. 
Now is it your testimony now that at the time you read 
the stories about Major Peress, that you did not know that 
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he had refused to answer questions before this committee 

about his Communist activities? 

General Zwicker. I am sure I had that impression. 

The Chairman. Were you aware that the major was be- 
ing given an honorable discharge ° ° °. 

The Chairman. Did you also read the stories about my 
letter to Secretary of the Army Stevens in which I re- 
quested or, rather, suggested that this man be court- 
martialed, and that anyone that protected him or covered 
up for him be court-martialed? 

General Zwicker. Yes, sir. (Pp. 71 and 72 of the hear- 
ings. ) 

31. As to the Peress discharge, General Zwicker testified: 

The Chairman. Who ordered his discharge? 

General Zwicker. The Department of the Army. 

The Chairman. Who in the Department? 

General Zwicker. That I can’t answer. 

Mr. Cohn. That isn’t a security matter? 

General Zwicker. No. I don’t know. Excuse me. 

Mr. Cohn. Who did you talk to? You talked to some- 
body? 

General Zwicker. No; I did not. 

Mr. Cohn: How did you know he should be discharged? 

General Zwicker. You also have a copy of this. I don’t 
know why you asked me for it. This is the order under 
which he was discharged, a copy of that order. 

And also: 

The Chairman. Did you take any steps to have him re- 
tained until the Secretary of the Army could decide wheth- 
er he should be court-martialed? 

General Zwicker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did it occur to you that you should? 

General Zwicker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you have taken such steps? 

General Zwicker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In other words, there is nothing you 
could have done; is that your statement? 

General Zwicker. That is my opinion (p. 72 of the 
hearings). 

32. The Peress discharge order was dated January 18, 
1954, was received by General Zwicker on January 23, 1954, 
and provided: 

a. That Peress be relieved from active duty and honor- 
ably discharged. 

b. That this be at the desire of Peress “but in any event 
not later than 90 days from date of receipt of this let- 
ter” (p. 454 of the hearings). 

33. Major Peress asked for his discharge on February 1, 
1954, and he was discharged the next day (p. 483 of the 
hearings). 

34. Senator McCarthy had read the Peress discharge or- 
der, and knew about it on February 2, 1954 (pp. 199 and 
333 of the hearings). 

35. Senator McCarthy then examined General Zwicker 
as follows: 


The Chairman. Let me ask this question. If this man, 
after the order came up, after the order of the 18th came 
up, prior to his getting an honorable discharge, were 
guilty of some crime—let us say that he held up a bank 
or stole an automobile—and you heard of that’ the day be- 
fore—let’s say you heard of it the same day that you 
heard of my leilipocouh you then have taken steps to pre- 
vent his discharge, or would he have automatically been 
discharged? 

General Zwicker. I would have definitely taken steps 
to prevent discharge. 

The Chairman. In other words, if you found that he 
was guilty of improper conduct, conduct unbecoming an 
officer, we will say, then you would not have allowed the 
honorable discharge to go through, would you? 

General Zwicker. If it were outside the directive of this 
order? 

The Chairman. Well, yes; let’s say it were outside the 
directive. 
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General Zwicker. Then I certainly would never have 
discharged him until that part of the case— 

The Chairman. Let us say he went out and stole $50 
the night before. 

General Zwicker. He wouldn’t have been discharged. 

The Chairman. Do you think stealing $50 is more serious 
than being a traitor to the country as part of the Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

General Zwicker. That, sir, was not my decision. 

The Chairman. You said if you learned that he stole 
$50, you would have prevented his discharge. You did 
learn something much more serious than that. You learned 
that he had refused to tell whether he was a Communist. 
You learned that the chairman of a Senate committee 
suggested that he be court-martialed. And you say if he 
had stolen $50 he would not have gotten the honorable dis- 
charge. But merely being a part of the Communist con- 
spiracy, and the chairman 7 the committee asking that 
he be court-martialed, would not give you grounds for 
holding up his discharge. Is that correct? 

General Zwicker. Under the terms of this letter, that is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That letter says nothing about stealing 
$50, and it does not say anything about being a Commu- 
nist. It does not say anything about his appearance before 
our committee. He appeared before our committee after 
that order was made out. 

Do you think you sound a bit ridiculous, General, when 
you say that for $50, you would prevent his being dis- 
charged, but for being a part of the conspiracy to destroy 
this country you could not prevent his discharge? 

General Zwicker. I did not say that, sir. 

The Chairman. Let’s go over that. You did say if you 
found out he stole $50 the night before, he would not 
have gotten an honorable discharge the next morning? 

General Zwicker. That is correct. 

The Chairman. You did learn, did you not, from the 
newspaper reports, that this man was part of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, or at least that there was strong evidence 
that he was. Didn’t you think that was more serious than 
the theft of $50? 

General Zwicker. He has never been tried for that, sir, 
and there was evidence, Mr. Chairman— 

The Chairman. Don’t you give me that doubletalk. The 
$50 case, that he had stolen the night before, he has not 
been tried for that. 

General Zwicker. That is correct. He didn’t steal it yet. 

The Chairman. Would you wait until he was tried for 
stealing the $50 before you prevented his honorable dis- 
charge? 

General Zwicker. Either tried or exonerated. 

The Chairman. You would hold up the discharge until 
he was tried or exonerated? 

General Zwicker. For stealing the $50; yes. 

The Chairman. But if you heard that this man was a 
traitor—in other words, instead of hearing that he had 
stolen $50 from the corner store, let’s say you heard that 
he was a traitor, he belonged to the Communist conspiracy; 
that a Senate committee had the sworn testimony to that 
effect. Then would you hold up his discharge until he 
was either exonerated or tried? 

General Zwicker. | am not going to answer that ques- 
tion, I don’t believe, the way you want it, sir. 

The Chairman. | just want you to tell me the truth. 

General Zwicker. On all of the evidence or anything 
that had been presented to me as Commanding General 
of Camp Kilmer, I had no authority to retain him in the 
service. 

And also: 

The Chairman. You say that if you had heard that he 
had stolen $50, then you could order him retained. But 
when you heard that he was part of the Communist con- 
spiracy, that subsequent to the time the orders were issued 
a Senate committee took the evidence under oath that he 
was part of the conspiracy, you say that would not allow 
you to hold up his discharge? 
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General Zwicker. I was never officially informed by any- 
one that he was part of the Communist conspiracy, Mr. 
Senator. 

The Chairman. Well, let’s see now. You say that you 
were never officially informed? 

General Zwicker. No. 

The Chairman. If you heard that he had stolen $50 from 
someone down the street, if you did not hear it officially, 
then could you hold up his discharge? Or is there some 
peculiar way you must hear it? 

General Zwicker. I believe so, yes, sir, until I was satis- 
fied that he had or hadn’t, one way or the other. 

The Chairman. You would not need any official notifica- 
tion so far as the 50 bucks is concerned? 

General Zwicker. Yes. 

The Chairman, But you say insofar as the Communist 
conspiracy is concerned, you need an official notification? 

General Zwicker. Yes, sir; because I was acting on an 
official order, having precedence over that. 

The Chairman. How about the $50? If one of your men 
came in a half hour before he got his honorable discharge 
and said, “General, I just heard downtown from a police 
officer that this man broke into a store last night and stole 
$50,” you would not give him an honorable discharge until 
you had checked the case and found out whether that was 
true or not; would you? 

General Zwicker. I would expect the authorities from 
downtown to inform me of that or, let’s say, someone in a 
position to suspect that he did it. 

The Chairman. Let’s say one of the trusted privates in 
your command came in to you and said, “General, I was 
just downtown and I have evidence that Major Peress 
broke into a store and stole $50.” You wouldn’t discharge 
him until you had checked the facts, seen whether or not 
the private was telling the truth and seen whether or not 
he had stolen the $50? 

General Zwicker. No; I don’t believe I would. I would 
make a check, certainly, to check the story (pp. 73-74 
of the hearings). 


36. The examination then proceeded on a further hypo- 
thetical basis as follows: 


The Chairman. Do you think, General, that anyone who 
is responsible for giving an honorable discharge to a man 
who has been named under oath as a member of the 
Communist conspiracy should himself be removed from 
the military? 

General Zwicker. You are speaking of generalities now, 
and not on specifics—is that right, sir, not mentioning 
about any one particular person? 

The Chairman. That is right. 

General Zwicker. I have no brief for that kind of per- 
son, and if there exists or has existed something in the sys- 
tem that permits that, I say that that is wrong. 

The Chairman. I am not talking about the system. I am 
asking you this question, General, a very simple question: 
Let’s assume that John Jones, who is a major in the Unit 
States Army— 

General Zwicker. A what, sir? 

The Chairman. Let’s assume that John Jones is a major 
in the United States Army. Let’s assume that there is 
sworn testimony to the effect that he is part of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, has attended Communist leadership 
schools. Let’s assume that Maj. John Jones is under 0a 
before a committee and says, “I cannot tell you the truth 
about these charges because, if I did, I fear that might 
tend to incriminate me.” Then let’s say that General Smith 
was responsible for this man receiving an honorable dis- 
charge, knowing these facts. Do you think that General 
Smith should be removed from the military, or do you 
think he should be kept on in it? 

General Zwicker. He should be by all means kept if he 
were acting under competent orders to separate that mal. 
The Chairman. Let us say he is the man who signed 
orders. Let us say General Smith is the man who originat 

the order. 
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General Zwicker. Originated the order directing his 
separation? 

The Chairman. Directing his honorable discharge. 

General Zwicker. Well, that is pretty hypothetical. 

The Chairman. It is pretty real, General. 

General Zwicker. Sir, on one point; yes. I mean on an 
individual; yes. But you know that there are thousands 
and thousands of people being separated daily from ow 
Army. 

The Chairman. General, you understand my question— 

General Zwicker. Maybe not. 

The Chairman. And you are going to answer it. 

General Zwicker. Repeat it. 

The Chairman. The reporter will repeat it. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter.) 

General Zwicker. That is not a question for me to de- 
cide, Senator. 

The Chairman. You are ordered to answer it, General. 
You are an employee of the people. 

General Zwicker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have a rather important job. I want 
to know how you feel about getting rid of Communists. 

General Zwicker. I am all for it. 

The Chairman. All right. You will answer that question, 
unless you take the fifth amendment. I do not care how 
long we stay here, you are going to answer it. 

General Zwicker. Do you mean how I feel toward Com- 
munists? 

The Chairman. I mean_exactly what I asked you, Gen- 
eral; nothing else. And anyone with the brains of a 5-year- 
old child can understand that question. 

The reporter will read it to you as often as you need to 
hear it so that you can answer it, and then you will answer 
it. 

General Zwicker. Start it over, please. 

(The question was reread by the reporter.) r 

General Zwicker. I do not think he should be removed 
from the military. 

The Chairman. Then, General, you should be removed 
from any command. Any.man who has been given the 
honor of being promoted to general and who says “I will 
protect another general who protected Communists,” 
is not fit to wear that uniform, General. I think it is a 
tremendous disgrace to the Army to have this sort of 
thing given to the public. I intend to give it to them. I 
have a duty to do that. I intend to repeat to the press ex- 
actly what you said. So you know that. You will be back 
here, General (pp. 75 and 76 of the hearings). 

37. At page 77 of the hearings, the following occurred: 

The Chairman. Did you at any time ever object to this 
man being honorably discharged? 

General Zwicker. I respectfully decline to answer that, 
sir. 

The Chairman. You will be ordered to answer it. 

General Zwicker. That is on the grounds of this Execu- 
tive order. 

The Chairman. You are ordered to answer. That is a 
personnel matter. 

General Zwicker. I shall still respecttully decline to 
answer it. 

The Chairman. Did you ever take any steps which would 
have aided him in continuing in the military after you 
knew that he was a Communist? 

General Zwicker. That would have aided him in con- 
tinuing, sir? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

General Zwicker. No. 

The Chairman. Did you ever do anything instrumental 
in his obtaining his promotion after knowing that he was a 

-amendment. case? 

General Zwicker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever object to his being pro- 
moted? 

General Zwicker. I had no opportunity to, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever enter any objection to the 
promotion of this man under your command? 
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General Zwicker. I have no opportunity to do that. 

The Chairman. You say you did not; is that correct? 

General Zwicker. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And you refuse to tell us whether you 
objected to his obtaining an honorable discharge? 

General Zwicker. I don’t believe that is quite the way 
the question was phrased before. 

The Chairman. Well, answer it again, then. 

General Zwicker. I respectfully request that I not answer 
that question. 

The Chairman. You will be ordered to answer. 

General Zwicker. Under the same authority as cited be- 
fore, I cannot answer it. 

38. At the hearings before the select committee, Senator 
McCarthy testified that General Zwicker was evasive (p. 193 
of the hearings), that he changed his story (p. 192 of the 
hearings), that he was difficult to examine (p. 192 of the 
hearings), that it was “a long, laborious truth-pulling job,” 
and that he was “most arrogant” (pp. 193 and 204 of the 
hearings). 

39. As stated by the chairman and other members of the 
select committee, these were matters of argument (p. 195 
of the hearings). 

40. The transcript of the New York hearing shows that 
Senator McCarthy said to General Zwicker: “Then, General, 
you should be removed from any command. Any man who 
has been given the honor of being promoted to general and 
who says, ‘I will protect another general who protected 
Communists’, is not fit to wear that uniform, General,” and 
Senator McCarthy testified he was referring to the uniform 
of a general (pp. 202 and 332 of the hearings). 

41. General Zwicker did not make any such statement. 

42. Senator McCarthy testified that General Zwicker had 
said in effect: “It is all right to give Communists honorable 
discharges” (p. 202 of the hearings). 

43. There is no testimony in this record which justifies 
such a conclusion. 

44, When asked to give the facts on which he based his 
testimony that General Zwicker was an unwilling witness, 
arrogant and evasive, Senator McCarthy reiterated his 
conclusion that: “All I can say is, the full attitude was one of 
complete arrogance, complete contempt of the committee” 
(p. 204 of the hearings). 

45. Senator McCarthy testified that he was justified in 
his treatment of General Zwicker solely by the latter’s con- 
duct at the hearing in New York (p. 330 of the hearings). 

46. He testified further that he had not criticized General 
Zwicker and it was: “just a method of cross-examination, try- 
ing to get the truth” (p. 331 of the hearings). 

47. Senator McCarthy refused to draw any inference but 
that General Zwicker was not telling the truth (specifically 
excluding perjury, p. 337 of the hearings), as follows: 


Mr. de Furia. Now, assuming, Senator, that for the sake 
of this question, anyhow, that General Zwicker did testify 
in what we might call a stilted-fashion, don’t you think that 
the fair inference, rather than to say that the general was 
deliberately. telling an untruth, or stalling, or distorting 
facts, that the fair, judicious inference was that he couldn’t 
do very much else in the face of the Presidential orders and 
the other orders of his superiors; isn’t that the fair way to 
look at it, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy. No, Mr. de Furia. When a general 
comes before me first says, “I didn’t know this man re- 
fused to answer any questions,” then after he is pressed 
under cross-examination, he says, “Yes, I knew he refused 
to answer questions, but I didn’t know he refused to an- 
swer questions about Communist activities’—then, after 
further cross-examination, he says, “Yes, I know that he 
refused to answer questions about Communist activities”— 
I can’t assume that is the result of any Presidential direc- 
tive. We cannot blame the President for that. 
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48. Before examining General Zwicker, Senator McCarthy 
knew that General Zwicker was opposed to giving Peress an 
honorable discharge (p. 342 of the hearings) and Senator 
McCarthy had received a long letter from the Secretary of 
the Army giving a full explanation of the Peress case (pp. 459 
and 462 of the hearings). 

49. Senator McCarthy contended at the hearings before 
the select committee that matters in the Peress personnel 
file could be revealed by General Zwicker (p. 344 of the 
hearings) and that General Zwicker was not relying on any 
Presidential order (p. 344 of the hearings). 

50. Later, Senator McCarthy testified that General 
Zwicker was relying on Presidential and Executive. orders, 
and that he, Senator McCarthy, had copies of them (pp. 347 
and 354 of the hearings). 

51. Immediately after General Zwicker had testified in 
New York, Senator McCarthy gave to the press his version of 
what had occurred at the executive hearing (p. 348 of the 
hearings). 

52. Senator McCarthy could not recall whether he told 
the press that the Zwicker hearing had been held principally 
for the benefit of Secretary of the Army Stevens, did not 
think so, was reasonably certain he had not said so (p. 348 
of the hearings). 

53. On his right to reveal to the press what had been 
testified to at the Zwicker executive hearing, Senator Mc- 
Carthy testified: 


Mr. de Furia. Senator, were you authorized by either 
the major committee or your Subcommittee on Permanent 
Investigations to reveal what transpired at the Zwicker 
executive hearing? 

Senator McCarthy. I discussed the matter with the 
representatives of the two Senators who were present and 
we agreed, in view of the Stevens’ statement, it should be 
released. 

Mr. de Furia. You say you discussed it with the repre- 
sentatives of the two Senators? 

Senator McCarthy. That is correct. 

Mr. de Furia. In spite of the rules of your own commit- 
tee that all testimony taken in executive session shall be 
kept secret and will not be released or used in public ses- 
sion without the approval of the majority of the subcom- 
mittee? 

Senator McCarthy. I felt that the two men who were 
present were representing the Senators and they consti- 
tuted a majority. There were only four Senators on the 
committee at that time. 

Mr. de Furia. In a matter involving a general of the 
United States, then, you permitted an administrative as- 
sistant to exercise the prerogatives of the United States 
Senate? 

Senator McCarthy. I think I have recited the facts to you 
(pp. 349 and 350 of the hearings). 


And also: 


Senator McCarthy. May I say turther, Mr. de Furia, in 
answer to your question, that General Zwicker had alread 
released a distorted version of the testimony, through Bo 
Stevens, in affidavit form. I felt under the circumstances 
that the correct version should be released. 

Mr. de Furia. Why, Senator, you released this first 2 or 
3 minutes after your hearing concluded, did you not? 

Senator McCarthy. No; I did not. It was the transcript. 

Mr. de Furia. You called in the press, did you not, right 
away? 

Senator McCarthy. I did not. 

Mr. de Furia. To tell them what had happened in the 
executive session? 

Senator McCarthy. Mr. de Furia, if you want to know 
what the practice was here, and what the practice is— 

Mr. de Furia. I do not want the practice. 

Senator McCarthy. I did not release the transcript. 

Mr. de Furia. I am not talking about the transcript. But 
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you did tell the press what happened in the closed execu- 

tive session, within a few minutes after that session ended? 

Senator McCarthy. I gave them a résumé of the testi- 
mony; yes. 

Mr. de Furia. Sir, I am asking you, upon what authority, 
or by what right, you did that? 

Senator McCarthy. Because that has been our practice. 

Mr. de Furia. In spite of the rule of your own committee? 

Senator McCarthy. That has been the practice of the 
committee. 

Mr. de Furia. General Zwicker’s affidavit was not made 
until 2 days later; isn’t that right, Senator? It is dated 
February 20. 

Senator McCarthy. I don’t know what date it is dated, 
but the transcript was not released until after the distorted 
version of the testimony given by Zwicker. 

Mr. Williams. Do you have the rule, there, Mr. de Furia? 

Mr. de Furia. Yes, I have the rule, and I would like to 
have it in evidence, if the chairman please. 

The Chairman. It will be received (p. 350 of the hear- 
ings). 

54. The rules of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, adopted January 14, 1953, provided: 

6. All testimony taken in executive session shall be kept 
secret and will not be released or used in public session 
without the approval of a majority of the subcommittee 
(p. 352 of the Soins). 

55. At that time the subcommittee consisted of seven 
members (p. 353 of the hearings). 

56. During the executive session, Senator McCarthy said 
with reference to General Zwicker: “This is the first fifth- 
amendment general we've had before us” (p. 451 of the 
hearings). 

57. After the executive session, Senator McCarthy said 
to General Zwicker: 

General, you will be back on Tuesday, and at that time 
I am going to put you on display and let the American 

ublic see what kind of officers we have (p. 451 of the 

earings). 

58. The facts concerning Peress’ Communist connections 
were known to General Zwicker’s superior officers when he 
was directed to discharge Peress (p. 492 of the hearings). 

59. General Zwicker was not responsible in any way for 
promoting or discharging Peress and was very much opposed 
to both (pp. 505 and 506 of the hearings). 

60. Major Peress was not in a sensitive position so far as 
intelligence, or classified information or material was con- 


cerned (p. 505 of the hearings). 


C. LEGAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED -IN THIS . 


CATEGORY 


The legal questions arising with reference to the incident 
relating to General Zwicker may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Is there any evidence that General Zwicker was 
not telling the truth in testifying before Chairman Mc- 
Carthy? 

2. Is there any evidence that General Zwicker was 
intentionally irritating or evasive or arrogant? 

3. What is the law governing the treatment of wit- 
nesses before congressional committees? 

4. Was the conduct of Senator McCarthy toward 
General Zwicker proper under the circumstances? 


1. There is no evidence that General Zwicker was not tell- 
ing the truth in testifying before Chairman McCarthy 
We have analyzed carefully the testimony of General 
Zwicker, of Senator McCarthy, and of the other witnesses 
relating to this question. We have concluded that General 
Zwicker, when he appeared as a witness before Senator Mc- 
Carthy, on February 18, 1954, was a truthful witness. 
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We feel that it was evident that his examination was unfair, 
and that General Zwicker testified as fully and frankly as 
he could do, in view of the Presidential and Army direc- 
tives which restricted his freedom of expression. These di- 
rectives were known to his examiners, and however much 
they may have been out of sympathy with the directives, the 
fact remains that this was no excuse for berating General 
Zwicker and holding him up to public ridicule. 

General Zwicker testified before the select committee. He 
underwent a vigorous and taxing cross-examination from 
Senator McCarthy’s counsel. A reading of his testimony and 
examination makes it clear that in no material respect was it 
t necessary for General Zwicker to modify or change his 
testimony from that given on February 18, 1954, and that 
the double exposure of his evidence under searching exami- 
nation revealed no distortion of fact or untruth. 


2. There is no evidence that General Zwicker was inten- 
tionally irritating, evasive, or arrogant 

General Zwicker was initially examined at the New York 
hearing by Mr. Cohn, counsel for the subcommittee. It is 


| evident that this examination was mutually courteous and 


satisfactory. Mr. Juliana and Mr. Anastos, of the staff of the 
subcommittee, both found General Zwicker to be cooperative 
and helpful. Even in his examination by Senator McCarthy, 
the record shows that the general was courteous and respect- 
ful throughout the hearing. We find in the record no single 
instance which supports the conclusion that he was inten- 
tionally irritating. Some questions General Zwicker refused 
to answer and in his answers to some of the questions, ap- 
parently, he meticulously sought to avoid the disclosure of 
material or information in the classified personnel file of 
Peress, or involving intra-Army discussions and_ policies, 
which he was under orders not to reveal. It should not have 
been difficult to meet this situation in a fair and reasonable 
way. Senator McCarthy said he was familiar with the Presi- 
dential order and the Army directives. A few moments could 
have been taken to analyze them, and so frame the questions 
propounded to the witness as to avoid any difficulty. The 
insistence that the witness answer long hypothetical ques- 
tions and questions that are not clear even upon careful 
inspection and reflection, was much more the source of any 
resulting irritation on the part of the examiner than any con- 
duct on the part of the witness. 

Moreover, when he was before this committee, General 
Zwicker was subjected to a long and vigorous cross-examina- 
tion and manifested great patience and candor and a com- 
plete lack of any tendency toward arrogance or irritability. 


4 The law governing the treatment of witnesses before 


congressional committees 

The law and precedent on this subject has been stated 
many times. Senate Document No. 99, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, 1954, on Congressional Power of Investigation gives 
an excellent summary of the law and procedure. Pertinent ar- 
ticles in current legal literature on the subject may be found 
in American Bar Association Journal, September 1954 at page 
783, The Investigating Power of Congress: Its Scope and 
Limitations; Ohio Bar, August 9, 1954, at page 607, A Com- 
parison of Congressional Investigative Procedures and Judicial 
Procedures With Reference to the Examination of Witnesses; 
and Federal Bar Journal, April-June 1954, page 113, Execu- 
tive Privilege and the Release of Military Records. These ar- 
ticles are mentioned only as a source material and do not nec- 
tssarily express or contain the views of the select committee. 

There are no statutes and few court decisions bearing on 
the subject (Dimock, Congressional Investigations Commit- 
tees, p. 153 (1929) ). There are few safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the witness. His treatment usually depends and 
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must depend upon the skill and attitude of the chairman 
and the members. Since an investigation by a committee is 
not a trial, the committee is under no compulsion to make the 
hearing public. 

We call attention to three cases in the Federal courts dis- 
cussing this subject. Barksy v. United States (167 F. (2d) 
241 (1948) ) was a prosecution for failure to produce rec- 
ords before a congressional committee pursuant to subpena. 
The court stated at page 250: 


(14-17) Appellants press upon us representations as to 
the conduct of the Congressional committee, critical of its 
behavior in various respects. Eminent persons have stated 
similar views. But such matters are not for the courts. We 
so held in Townsend vy. United States, citing Hearst v. 
Black. The remedy for unseemly conduct, if any, by the 
committees of Congress is for Congress, or for the people; 
it is manna and not judicial. “It must be remembered that 
legislatures are ultimate guardians of the liberties and 
welfare of the people in quite as great a degree as the 
courts.” The courts have no authority to speak or act upon 
the conduct by the legislative branch of its own business, so 
long as the bounds of power and pertinency are not ex- 
ceeded, and the mere possibility that the power of in- 
quiry may be abused “affords no ground for denying the 
power.” The question presented by. these contentions must 
be viewed in the light of the established rule of absolute 
immunity of governmental officials, Congressional and 
administrative, from liability for damage done by their acts 
or speech, even though knowingly false or wrong. The 
basis of so drastic and rigid a rule is the overbalancing of 
the individual hurt by the public necessity for untrammeled 
freedom of legislative and administrative activity, within 
the respective powers of the legislature and the executive. 


In Townsend vy. U.S. (95 F. (2d) 352 (1938) ), the de- 
fendant was convicted of failure to appear before a con- 
gressional committee. 

In affirming the conviction, the court said at page 361: 


(14-17) A_ legislative inquiry may be as broad, as 
searching, and as exhaustive as is necessary to make effec- 
tive the constitutional powers of Congress. McGrain v. 
Daugherty (273 U.S. 135, 47 S. Ct.-319, 71 L. Ed. 580, 
50 A. L. R. 1). A judicial inquiry relates to a case, and the 
evidence to be admissible must be measured by the nar- 
row limits of the pleadings. A legislative inquiry antici- 
pates all possible cases me a may arise thereunder and 
the evidence admissible must be responsive to the scope 
of the inquiry, which generally is very broad. Many a wit- 
ness in a judicial inquiry has, no doubt, been embarrassed 
and irritated by questions which to him seemed incompe- 
tent, irrelevant, immaterial, and impertinent. But that is 
not a matter for a witness finally to decide. Because a wit- 
ness could not understand the purpose of cross-examina- 
tion, he would not be justified in leaving a courtroom. The 
orderly processes of judicial determination do not permit 
the exercise of such discretion by a witness. The orderly 
processes of legislative inquiry require that the Committee 
shall determine such questions for itself. Within the realm 
of legislative discretion, the exercise of good taste and good 
judgment in the examination of witnesses must be entrust- 
ed to those who have been vested with authority to con- 
duct such investigation. Hearst v. Black,.66 App. D. C. 
313, 87 F. 2d 68. 


Under these authorities, the Senate alone can review this 
record and determine, in justice to itself and to General 
Zwicker, whether the bounds of propriety, consonant with 
the lawful purpose of the subcommittee’s investigation and 
fair and reasonable standards of senatorial conduct, were 
transgressed by Senator McCarthy in his examination of the 
general at New York on February 18, 1954, and later in his 
testimony before this committee. 

The select committee is of the opinion that the very fact 
that “the exercise of good taste and good judgment” must be 
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entrusted to those who conduct such investigations places 
upon them the responsibility of upholding the honor of the 
Senate. If they do not maintain high standards of fair and 
respectful treatment the dishonor is shared by the entire 
Senate. 


4. The conduct of Senator McCarthy toward General Zwicker 
was not proper under the circumstances 

In the opinion of this select committee, the conduct of 
Senator McCarthy toward General Zwicker was not proper. 
We do not think that this conduct would. have been proper 
in the case of any witness, whether a general or a private 
citizen, testifying in a similar situation. 

Senator McCarthy knew before he called General Zwicker 
to the stand that the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
who was the responsible person under the statutes, had given 
the opinion that a court-martial of Major Peress would not 
stand under the applicable regulations and that General 
Zwicker had been directed by higher authority to issue an 
honorable discharge to Peress upon his application. 

Senator McCarthy knew that General Zwicker was a loyal 
and outstanding officer who had devoted his life to the 
service of his country, that General Zwicker was strongly 
opposed to Communists and their activities, that General 


Vi—Charges Not Included in the Public Hearings of 


Senate Resolution 301 provides that the committee— 


shall be authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony as it deems_ advisable, 
and that the committee be instructed to act and make a 
report * * *” 


At the outset of our deliberations, the committee decided, 
preliminarily, that it was advisable to proceed with hearings 
upon 13 of the charges in the various proposed amendments, 
classified into the 5 major categories outlined in the notice 
of hearing. The other charges, however, remained pending 
before the committee and its staff. We have studied them in 
the light of the law and testimony developed in the hearings 
and have also investigated the evidence suggested in the 
charges. The committee thereafter confirmed its tentative 
decision not to conduct hearings on these other items. The 
committee believes it desirable under the resolution from 
which its powers and duties stem, to express its reasons for 
determining that formal hearings need not be conducted 
on these remaining charges. 


The committee eliminated some of the charges for reasons 


of legal insufficiency, having concluded that the particular 
conduct charged was not in its judgment a proper basis for 
Senate censure. The determination of what constituted 
“legal insufficiency” in the context of a charge intended to 
support a proposed motion to censure a Member of the 
United States Senate was the most difficult task imposed 
upon this committee. No precedents found by the commit- 
tee were particularly helpful in connection with this task. 
The path is narrow and the guideposts few. 

Only three Senators have previously been censured by the 
Senate. Two, Senators McLaurin and Tillman, in 1902, for 
abusive and provocative language and engaging in a physical 
altercation on the floor of the Senate. The third, Senator 
Hiram Bingham, was censured in 1929 for having brought 
into an executive session of the Finance Committee’s meet- 
ing on the tariff bill, as his aide, the assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association. The Sen- 
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Zwicker was cooperative and helpful to the staff of the sub- | ¢ 
committee in giving information with reference to Major | y 
Peress, that General Zwicker opposed the Peress promotion }| ¢ 
and opposed the giving to him of an honorable discharge, 
and that he was testifying under the restrictions of lawful } |, 
Executive orders. u 

Under these circumstances, the conduct of Senator Mc- | 
Carthy toward General Zwicker in reprimanding and ridicul- | 
ing him, in holding him up to public scorn and contumely, 
and in disclosing the proceedings of the executive session | 
in violation of the rules of his own committee, was inexcus- | tj 
able. Senator McCarthy acted as a critic and judge, upon-| yp, 
preconceived and prejudicial notions. He did much to destroy f sg, 
the effectiveness and reputation of a witness who was not in | ¢} 
any way responsible for the Peress situation, a situation which | ¢} 
we do not in any way condone. The blame should have been | ¢y 
placed on the shoulders of those culpable and not attributed | ¢p 
publicly to one who had no share in the responsibility. | y¢ 


D. CONCLUSIONS pt 


The select committee concludes that the conduct of Senator | 7} 
McCarthy toward General Zwicker was reprehensible, and 
that for this conduct he should be censured by the Senate. | 4), 


ate found this action by Senator Bingham, “while not the re- | me 
sult of corrupt motives” to be “contrary to good morals and | sp 
senatorial ethics * * * (tending) * * * to bring the Senate} 
into dishonor and disrepute * * *”. The very paucity of } oth 
precedents tends to establish the importance placed by the | an 
Senate on its machinery of censure. the 

Obviously, with such limited precedents the task of this } cat 
committee in undertaking to determine what is and what is| pa, 
not censurable conduct by a United States Senator was in-} nu; 
deed formidable. Individuals differ in their view and sensi-} * 
tivities respecting the propriety or impropriety of many types} par 
of conduct. Especially is this true when the conduct and its} | 
background present so many complexities and shadings of in-} wo 
terpretations. Moreover, it is fairly obvious that conduct may J sur; 
be distasteful and less than proper, and yet not constitute} 4 
censurable behavior. afte 

We begin with the premise that the Senate of the United } be 
States is a responsible political body, important in the} g 
maintenance of our free institutions. Its Members are ex-f wer 
pected to conduct themselves with a proper respect for the} by 
principles of ethics and morality, for senatorial customs based] 4 
on tradition, and with due regard for the importance of] deli, 
maintaining the good reputation of the Senate as the highest} men 
legislative body in the Nation, sharing constitutional respon-] 5 
sibilities with the President in the appointment of officials} have 
and judges through advice and confirmation and participat-| testi 
ing in the conduct of foreign affairs through the ratification} mitt 
of treaties. 6 

At the same time we are cognizant that the Senate as 4 
political body imposes a multitude of responsibilities and 
duties on its Members which create great strains and stresses. 
We are further aware that individual Senators may, within 
the bounds of political propriety, adopt different methods 
of discharging their responsibilities to the people. 

We did not, and clearly could not, undertake here to estab-[the « 
lish any fixed, comprehensive code of noncensurable conduc] g, 
for Members of the United States Senate. We did apply ou}mem 
collective judgment to the specific conduct charged, and it}the , 
some instances to the way a charge was made and the natutt{jprjc, 
of the evidence preferred in support of it. And on the basisfible 
of the precedents and our understanding of what might be 
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deemed censurable conduct in these circumstances, we de- 
termined whether, if a particular charge were established, 
we would consider it conduct warranting the censure of the 
Senate. 

In concluding that certain of the charges dropped were 
legally insufficient for Senate censure, we do not want to be 
understood as saying that this committee approves of the 
conduct alleged. Yet disapproval of conduct does not neces- 
sarily call for official Senate censure. 

The decision to eliminate any of the charges was arrived 
at only following extremely careful and thorough considera- 
tion. Unquestionably, one consideration underlying the elimi- 
nation of these charges was the overall time factor. Under 
Senate Resolution 301 the select committee was directed by 
the Senate to hold its hearings and file its report prior to 
the sine die adjournment of the Senate in the 2d session of 
the then 83d Congress. And it was expressly contemplated 
that the Senate should be able to meet and consider such 
report at an appropriate time prior to such adjournment. 

In order to abide by this direction and conform to such 
purpose it was necessary to narrow and confine the scope of 
its deliberations, and particularly of its formal hearings. 
The committee’s study developed 12 major reasons which, 
singly or cumulatively, led to the elimination of these other 
charges from the committee’s formal hearings. Only a few 
of these reasons, in addition to the ground of legal insuffi- 
ciency, involved the passing of judgment upon the merits 
of any particular charge. The other reasons deal with the 
feasibility of the committee’s attempting to investigate, docu- 
ment, and receive suitable testimonial evidence upon such 
specifications. 

We set forth here the 12 general grounds upon which the 
other charges were dropped. Following that will be set forth, 
and appropriately identified, each charge eliminated, with 
the reasons for the omission of that particular charge indi- 
cated by a number or numbers in the right margin of the 
page. The numbers in the right margin correspond to the 
numbers of the 12 reasons for eliminating charges. 

The 12 reasons applied as appropriate for eliminating 
particular charges are— 

1. Charges which, even if fully supported and established, 
would not in the judgment of the committee constitute cen- 
surable conduct. 

2. Charges which, even if fully supported and established 
after investigation, would in the judgment of the committee 
be of doubtful validity as a basis for censure. 

3. Charges which are too vague and uncertain, or which 
were too broad in apparent scope to jusify formal hearings 
by the committee. 

4. Charges reflecting largely personal opinion rather than 
delineating specific, concrete conduct upon which a judg- 
ment of censure could properly be based. 

5. Charges which, in order to determine properly, would 
have required more time to investigate, document, and take 
testimony upon, than was practically available to this com- 
mittee. 

6. Charges which were substantially covered or dupli- 
tated by other charges upon which the committee actually 
iheld hearings and received evidence. 

7. Charges concerning statements made on the floor of 
the Senate about public officials, with which statements we 
may disagree, but which, if held censurable, would tend to 
place unwarranted limitations on the freedom of speech in 
the Senate of the United States. 

8. Charges involving such matters as the receipt by a 
member of a committee of payments not corresponding to 
the value of services rendered, from persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of such committee (which might be reprehens- 
ible if true, because of some implication of improper 
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influence), but which the committee believed were not sus- 
ceptible of satisfactory proof in this forum. 

9. Charges of improper treatment of a particular commit- 
tee witness who is presently undergoing confidential security 
investigation by the executive department. 

10. Charges involving misconduct of the staff of a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate, over which that committee as 
a whole has jurisdiction and primary responsibility. 

11. Charges concerning matters over which other com- 
mittees have already acquired jurisdiction. 

12. Charges on which no substantial evidence was sub- 
mitted and none could be found by the committee. 


Reason why 
eliminated 


The charges eliminated, and the reasons therefore, 
are: 
Amendments proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 


Mr. Fulbright: 


(1) The junior Senator from Wisconsin, while a 8 
member of the committee having jurisdiction over the 
affairs of the Lustron Co., a corporation financed by 
Government money, received $10,000 without render- 
ing services of comparable value. 

(2) In public hearings, before the Senate perma- 9 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, of which he was 
chairman, the junior Senator from Wisconsin strongly 
implied that Annie Lee Moss was known to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and that if she testified 
she would perjure herself, before he had given her an 
opportunity to testify in her own behalf. 

(6) The junior Senator from Wisconsin in a speech 7 
on June 14, 1951, without proof or other justification 
made an unwarranted attack upon Gen. George C. 
Marshall. 


Amendments proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Morse: 


(f) Attempted to invade the constitutional power of 
the President of the United States to conduct the for- 5 
eign relations of the United States by carrying on 
negotiations with certain Greek shipowners in respect 
to foreign trade policies, even though the executive 
branch of our Government had a few weeks pre- 
viously entered into an understanding with the Greek 
Government in respect to banning the flow of stra- 
tegic materials to Communist countries; and 

(g) Permitted and ratified over a period of several 10 
months in 1953 and 1954 the abuse of senatorial 
privilege by Mr. Roy Cohn, chief counsel to the Per- 
manent Investigations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations of which com- 
mittee and subcommittee the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin is chairman. Mr. Cohn’s abuse having been 
directed toward attempting to secure preferential 
treatment for Pvt. David Schine by the Department 
of the Army, at a time when the Army was under in- 
vestigation by the committee. 


n 
. 


Amendments proposed by the Senator from Vermont, 
Mr. Flanders: 


(1) He has retained and/or accredited staff per- 4 
sonnel whose reputations are in question and whose 5 
backgrounds would tend to indicate untrustworthiness 
(Surine, La Venia, J. B. Matthews). 


(2) He has permitted his staff to conduct itself in 4, 
a presumptuous manner. His counsel and his consult- 5, 
ant (Messrs. Cohn and Schine) have been insolent to 10 
other Senators, discourteous to the public, and dis- 
creditable to the Senate. His counsel and consultant 
traveled abroad making a spectacle of themselves and 
brought discredit upon the Senate of the United 
States, whose employees they were. 
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Reason why 
eliminated 

(3) He has conducted his committee in such a 3, 
slovenly and unprofessional way that cases of mis- 4, 
taken identities have resulted in grievous hardship or 10 
have made his committee, and thereby the Senate, 
appear ridiculous. (Annie Lee Moss, Lawrence W. 
Parrish, subpenaed and brought to Washington in- 
stead of Lawrence T. Parish). 

(4) He has proclaimed publicly his intention to 1 
subpena citizens of good reputation, and then never 
called them. (Gen. Telford Taylor, William P. Bundy, 
former President Truman, reporters Marder, Joseph 
Alsop, Friendly, Bigart, Philip Potter. ) 

(5) He has repeatedly used verbal subpenas of 2, 
questionable legality. (Tried to prevent State De- 5 
partment granting visa to William P. Bundy on ground 
that he was under “oral subpena.” ) 

(6) He has attempted to intimidate the press and 4, 
single out individual journalists who have been criti- 5 
cal of him or whose reports he has regarded with dis- 
favor, and either threatened them with subpena or 
forced them to testify in such a manner as to raise the 
possibility of a breach of the first amendment of the 
Constitution. (Murrey Marder of Washington Post, 
the Alsops, James Wechsler.) 

(7) He has attempted “economic coercion” against 2, 
the press and radio, particularly the case of Time 3, 
magazine, the abenioes Journal, and the Madison 5 
Capital Times. (On June 16, 1952; McCarthy sent 
letters to advertisers in Time magazine, urging them 
to withdraw their advertisements. ) 

(8) He has permitted the staff to investigate at 
least one of his fellow Senators (Jackson) and possibly 4, 
numerous Senators. Such material has been reserved 10 
with the obvious intention of coercing the other Sena-- 
tor or Senators to submit to his will, or for the purpose 
of inhibiting them from expressing themselves criti- 
cally, (Cohn said he would “get” Senator Jackson) — 
Washington News, June 14, 1954. 

(9) He has posed as savior of his country from 1 

communism, yet the Department of Justice reported 
that McCarthy never turned over for prosecution a 
single case against any of his alleged “Communists.” 
(The Justice Department report of December 18, 
1951.) Since that date not a single person has been 
tried for Communist activities as a result of informa- 
tion supplied by McCarthy. 

(11) He has used distortion and innuendo to at- 
tack the reputations of the following citizens: Former 3, 
President Truman, Gen. George Marshall, Attorney 4, 
General Brownell, John J. McCloy, Ambassador 5 
Charles E. Bohlen, Senator Raymond Baldwin, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosenberg, 
Philip Jessup, Marquis Childs, Richard L. Strout of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Gen. Telford Taylor, 
and the three national press associations. 

(12) He has disclosed restricted security infor- 4, 
mation in possible violation of the espionage law. 6, 
(McCarthy has made public portions of an Army In- 12 
telligence study, Soviet Siberia, which compelled the 
Army to declassify and release the entire document.) 

(15) He has used his official position to fix the 3, 
Communist label upon all individuals and newspapers 4, 
as might legitimately disagree with him or refuse to 5 
acknowledge him as the unique leader in the fight 
against subversion. (Deliberate slips such as calling 
Adlai Stevenson “Alger”; saying that the American 
Civil Liberties Union had been “listed” as doing the 
work of the Communist Party; calling the Milwaukee 
Journal and Washington Post local “editions of the 
Daily Worker.”) 

(16) He has attempted to usurp the functions of the 2, 
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Reason why 
eliminated 


executive department by having his staff negotiate 
agreements with a group of ship owners in London; 
and has infringed upon functions of the State Depart- 
ment, claiming that he was acting in the “national 
interest.’ 


(18) He has made false claims about alleged 
wounds which in fact he did not suffer. (Claims he 
was a tailgunner when, in fact, he was a Marine Air 
Force Ground Intelligence officer ° * * claims he en- 
tered as buck private. when he entered as commis- 
sioned officer. ) 


(19) His rude and ruthless disregard of the rights 
of other Senators has gone to the point where the en- 
tire minority membership of the Permanent Investi- 
gating Subcommittee resigned from the committee in 
protest against his highhandedness (July 10, 1953). 


(20) He has intruded upon the prerogative of the 
executive branch, violating the constitutional princi- 
ples of separation of powers. (Within a single week 
(February 14-20, 1953) McCarthy’s activities against 
the Voice of America forced’ the State Department 
three times to reverse administrative decisions on mat- 
ters normally considered internal operating pro- 
cedures: 

( (1) The Department had authorized the use of 
certain writings by pro-Communist authors as part of 
their program to expose Communist lies and false 
promises. McCarthy compelled the State Department 
to discontinue this practice; (2) the Department 
authorized its employees to refuse to talk with Mc- 
Carthy’s staff in the absence of McCarthy himself. It 
was compelled to cancel this directive; and (3) John 
Matson, a departmental security agent who had “co- 
operated” with McCarthy, was transferred so as to be 
put out of reach of the Department's confidential files. 
McCarthy compelled the Department to return Matson 
to his original position. ) 


(21) He has infringed upon the jurisdiction of 
other Senate committees, invading the area of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee and other committees 
of the Congress. 


(22) He has failed to perform the solid and useful 
duties of the Government Operations Committee, 
abandoning the legitimate and vital functions of this 
committee. 


(23) He has held executive sessions in an apparent 
attempt to prevent the press from getting an accurate 
account of the testimony of witnesses, and then re- 
leased his own versions of that testimony, often at 
variance with the subsequently revealed transcripts, 
and under circumstances in which the witness had 
little opportunity to correct or object to his version. 


(24) He has questioned adverse witnesses in pub- 
lic session in nah a manner as to defame loyal and 
valuable public servants, whose own testimony he 
failed to get beforehand, and whom he never provided 
a comparable opportunity for answering the charges. 


(25) He has barred the press and general public 
from executive sessions and then permitted unauthor- 
ized persons whom his whim favored to attend, in one 
case, a class of schoolgirls, thus holding the very prin- 
ciple of executive sessions up to ridicule. 


(26) His conduct has caused and permitted his 
subcommittee to be incomplete or incapacitated in its 
normal work for approximately 40 percent of the time 
that he has been its chairman. (During his 19 months 
as chairman of the subcommittee, his refusal to recog- 
nize their rights—later acknowledged by him—caused 
the minority members to leave the subcommittee on 
July 10, 1953, and they did not return until January 
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Committee Findings on McCarthy 





Reason why 
eliminated 


25, 1954. His personally motivated quarrel with the 
United States Army necessitated the interruption of 
the subcommittee’s work and its exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with the Army-McCarthy hearings from April 22, 
1954, to June 17, 1954.) 


(27) He has publicly threatened publications with 12 
the withdrawal of their second-class mailing privilege 
because he disagreed with their editorial policy. 
(Washington Post, Wall Street Journal, Time maga- 
zine.) Letter to Postmaster General Summerfield made 
public August 22, 1953. See Washington Post, Au- 
gust 23, 1953. 


(28) He has exploited his committee chairmanship 2 
to disseminate fantastic and unverified claims for the 
obvious purpose of publicity. (McCarthy’s hint that 
he was in secret communication with Lavrenti P. 
Beria and would produce him as a witness when Beria 
was on the verge of execution in Moscow.) Washing- 
ton News, September 21, 1953 (announcement of 
plan to subpena Beria). 


(29) He has denied Members of Congress access 


Reason why 
eliminated 


to the files of the committee, to which every Member 3, 
of Congress is entitled under the Reorganization Act 11 
(title II, sec. 202, par. d). 


(31) He has announced investigations premature- 3 
ly, subsequently dropping these investigations so that 
the question whether there was ever any serious intent 
to pursue them may be justifiably raised, along with 
the inevitable conclusion that publicity was the only 
og (Central Intelligence Agency, Beria, and so 
orth.) 


(32) Checking through hearings, one will note that 3, 
tavorable material submitted by witnesses will usually 4, 
have the notation “May be found in the files of the 5 
subcommittee,” whereas unfavorable material is print- 
ed in the record. 


(33) He has permitted changing of committee re- 3 
ports and records in such a way as to substantially 
change or delete vital meanings. (Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith felt compelled to object to the filing of 
his 1953 subcommittee reports without their first being 
sent through the full committee.) 


Vil—=Bush Amendment 


Senate Resolution 301 sibmitted to the select committee 
for consideration contains not only the charges for censure, 
but also contains the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. Bush, in regard to proposed changes 
in rules and procedure for Senate committees. 

The select committee is aware of the fact that the Sub- 
committee on Rules of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration has held extensive hearings on this subject. 

Many witnesses appeared before that subcommittee, in- 
cluding Senator Bush, and we are adyised that this com- 
mittee expects to have a report ready for the opening of 
the next session of Congress. 

It is the firm conviction of the select committee that this is 
a subject which requires much study before affirmative action 
is taken on a general change in the rules and procedure of 
committees and subcommittees of the Senate. However, after 
hearing the evidence and the testimony presented at the 
hearing before our committee, we are of the opinion that had 
certain rules of committee procedure been in effect, much 
of the criticism against investigative committee hearings 
would have been avoided. For this reason, we report a 
separate resolution on the subject of the Bush amendment, 
to read as follows: 


Resolved, That subsection 3 of rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(c) No witness shall be required to testify before a 
committee or subcommittee with less than two members 
present, unless the committee or subcommittee by majority 
vote agrees that one member may hold the hearing, or 
the witness waives any objection to testifying before one 
member. 

“(d) Committee interrogation of witnesses shall be 
conducted only by members and authorized staff personnel 
of the committee and no person shall be employed or as- 
signed to investigate activities until approved by the 
committee. 

“(e) No testimony taken or material presented in an 
executive session shall be made public, either in whole or 
in part or by way of summary, unless authorized by ma- 
jority vote of the committee. 

“(f) Vouchers covering expenditures of any investigat- 
ing committee shall be accompanied by a statement signed 
by the chairman that the investigation was duly authorized 
and conducted under the provisions of this rule.” 


And we recommend that this amendment to the rules be 


approved by the Senate to be effective January 3, 1955. 


Vill—Recommendations of Select Committee Under Senate 
Order Pursuant to Senate Resolution 301 


For the reasons and on the facts found in this report, the 
select committee recommends: 


1. That on the charges in the category of “Incidents 
of Contempt of the Senate or a Senatorial Committee,” 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, should be 
censured. 

2. That the charges in the category of “Incidents of 
Encouragement of United States Employees To Violate 
the Law and Their Oaths of Office or Executive Orders,” 
do not, under all the evidence, justify a resolution of 
censure. 

3. That the charges in the category of “Incidents In- 
volving Receipt or Use of Confidential or Classified or 
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Other Confidential Information From Executive Files,” 
do not, under all evidence, justify a resolution of 
censure. 

4. That the charges in the category of “Incidents 
Involving Abuse of Colleagues in the Senate,” except 
as to those dealt with in the first category, do not, under 
all the evidence, justify a resolution of censure. 

5. That on the charges in the category of “Incident 
Relating to Ralph W. Zwicker, a general officer of the 
Army c“ the United States,” the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. McCarthy, should be censured. 

6. That with reference to the amendment to Senate 
Resolution 301 offered by the Senator from New Jersey, 
Mr. Smith, this report and the recommendations herein 
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be regarded as having met the purposes of said 
amendment. 

7. That with reference to the amendment to Senate 
Resolution 301 offered by the Senator from Connecticut, 
Mr. Bush, that an amendment to the Senate Rules be 


adopted in accord with the language proposed in part 

VII of this report. 

The chairman of the select committee is authorized in be- 
half of the committee to present to the Senate appropriate 
resolutions to give effect to the foregoing recommendations. 





SENATOR McCARTHY’S 


The full text of the bill of exceptions to the Watkins Com- 
mittee report, filed with Senator Watkins Sept. 30, 1954, 
by Edward Bennett Williams, counsel for Senator McCarthy, 
is as follows: 


Forty-six specific charges were leveled against Senator 
McCarthy by Senators Flanders, Fulbright and Morse. The 
Watkins Committee has given consideration to all of them. In 
its report released on Monday, September 27, 1954, it finds that 
two of them warrant censure of Senator McCarthy and passes 
this recommendation on to the Senate. Each and every one of 
the remaining charges was dismissed by the Committee. 

The Committee has recommended that Senator McCarthy 
be censured for declining the invitation of the so-called Gil- 
lette Subcommittee to appear before it in 1952 and for se- 
verely criticizing the Subcommittee and an individual member 
thereof. The Watkins Committee has also recommended 
censure for what it terms the “abuse” of General Zwicker 
on February 18, 1954. 

Inasmuch as the issue has now been narrowed to these 
twe specific incidents of misconduct, it becomes important 
to analyze the legal principles surrounding each of them and 
to look at the facts in the light of these principles. 

All of the activities of Senator McCarthy in relationship 
to the so-called Gillette Subcommittee took place during the 
Eighty-second Congress. Never in the history of Congress has 
a Senator been censured for conduct which took place in a 
prior Congress. There are myriad precedents in both the Sen- 
ate and the House to the effect that there can be no censure 
for conduct which took place in a previous Congress. 

The reason for this rule is clear. If a Congressman or a 
Senator has engaged in any misconduct or has done anything 
contumacious of either the House or the Senate, it is the clear 
obligation of those Congressmen or Senators who have know]- 
edge of the misconduct or contumacy to call it to the atten- 
tion of the House or Senate when the Member is presented 
for seating at the next term. This would go to his qualifica- 
tions to be seated and should be- brought to the attention 
of the House or Senate before he takes his oath. 

When Senator McCarthy was presented to the Senate of 
the United States for seating on January 3, 1953, Senators 
Flanders, Fulbright and Morse were present in the chamber. 
So too were Senators Hennings, Hendrickson and Hayden, 
the signers of the Gillette Subcommittee report. Senator Mc- 
Carthy had stated publicly before he was presented for seat- 
ing that any members of the Gillette Subcommittee who felt 
that he had been guilty of any misconduct in relationship to 
the Subcommittee had a duty to call such facts to the at- 
tention of the Senate on January 3, 1953 and ask that Mc- 
Carthy step aside. 

Not one of the signatories of the Gillette Subcommittee 
report raised his voice when Senator McCarthy was pre- 
sented. Senators Hennings, Hendrickson and Hayden sat silent 
as he was unanimously seated without challenge. If they be- 
lieved that he had been guilty of misconduct or contumacy of 
any kind in relationship to the Subcommittee of which they 
constituted the membership, it was not only their right but 
their duty to call this to the attention of the Senate. From 
the fact that they sat silent it can only be inferred that they, 
as the members of the Gillette Subcommittee, did not think 
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that Senator McCarthy had engaged in misconduct of any 
kind in relation to all or any of them prior to January 3, 1953. 

It must also be inferred that, insofar as Senators Flanders, 
Fulbright and Morse are concerned, all of the charges in- 
volving the Gillette Subcommittee and Senator Hendrickson 
are an afterthought. These Senators certainly could not have 
believed that there was any merit in their “delayed action” 
charges on January 3, 1953, or they would have raised their 
voices at that time. 

It is said in the Watkins Committee report that Senator 
McCarthy declined the invitation of the Gillette Subcommit- 
tee to apear before it. Never in the history of the Senate has 
anyone been punished for declining an invitation to appear 
before a Committee. Senator McCarthy repeatedly stated in 
1952 that if he were ordered either verbally or by subpoena 
to appear before the Subcommittee, he would do so. This 
was never done. The only time when a request was made of 
hin to appear was on November 21, 1952. This request was 
made by a wire sent to Appleton, Wisconsin. He was told 
that he could appear on November 22, 24 or 25. At the time 
that the wire was sent, he was deer hunting in the northern 
woods of Wisconsin, and the Subcommittee had been so ad- 
vised. The Watkins Committee itself admits in its report 
that this wire did not reach Senator McCarthy until No- 
vember 28, 1952, three days after the “deadline” for his ap- 
pearance before the Gillette Subcommittee. At no time 
thereafter did the Subcommittee either invite or request him 
to appear before it. 

The next question which arises is why Senator McCarthy 
declined the Subcommittee’s earlier invitation to testify be- 
fore it. The Senator himself repeatedly told the members of 
the Gillette Subcommittee why he would not accept this in- 
vitation. He strongly believed and still believes that the 
Subcommittee was acting in a most illegal and irregular man- 
ner in conducting its investigation of him. The Senate reso- 
lution authorizing the investigation, which was proposed by 
Senator Benton of Connecticut, specifically limited the in- 
vestigation to Senator McCarthy’s “acts since his election to 
the Senate.” The evidence before the Watkins Committee 


showed that the Gillette Subcommittee was conducting an_ 


investigation of Senator McCarthy during his law school days 
at Marquette; that it conducted an investigation into his 
father’s finances (his father having died years before Sena- 
tor McCarthy came to the Senate); and that it went into his 
financial transactions at the Shawano National Bank for many 
years prior to his election. 

The report of the Gillette Subcommittee, which was made 
a part of the record in the Watkins Committee case, shows 
right on its face that a lengthy and extensive investigation 
was conducted into Senator McCarthy’s unsuccessful primary 
campaign in 1944. The report further shows right on its face 
that the Subcommittee went into Senator McCarthy’s finances 
for years prior to the beginning of his Senate career in 1947. 
That the Subcommittee was conducting itself illegally is, 
therefore, clear from its own report. It was conducting an 
investigation which the Senate never authorized it to conduct 
and it was spending federal funds doing it. 


Not only was it illegally exceeding its authority, but the}, 


conduct of its investigation was such that on December 27, 


1951, one of its investigators, Daniel G. Buckley, released a, 
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statement stating that he had been summarily dismissed from 
the Subcommittee staff because he had had the misfortune 
to unearth certain facts favorable to Senator McCarthy. On 
© | September 8, 1952, investigator Jack Poorbaugh resigned 
» | from the staff because he felt that the Subcommittee was be- 
ing prejudicially unfair to Senator McCarthy. Resignations 
were not confined to staff investigators. Senator Herman 
Welker tendered his resignation for the same reasons in 
September, 1952. 

When these facts are considered, the reason why Senator 
3. | McCarthy declined to accept the invitation of the Gillette 
S; § Subcommittee becomes more comprehensible. 

n- But other factors were also involved. On September 25, 
> 7 1951, in a letter from Senator Guy Gillette, Senator Mc- 
ve } Carthy was advised that he would not be permitted, either 
himself or through counsel, to cross-examine witnesses be- 
fore the Gillette Subcommittee. Never before in the history 
of the Senate has a Senator against whom expulsion proceed- 
ings were pending been denied this fundamental right to con- 


it- | front his accusers and to test the truth of their testimony. 

ae Furthermore, at the start of the hearings, there were five 
“ar | members of the Gillette Subcommittee. By November 20, 
mM | 1952, a year after the investigation began, three of the origi- 
nla } nal five had resigned. Senators Gillette, Welker and Mon- 
his roney had tendered their resignations. The quorum was thus 
of } broken. There was no longer even a legal ‘subcommittee. In 
vas F an effort to rectify this shorttoming, Senator Hayden, Chair- 
old man of the parent Committee on Rules and Administration, 
me } appointed himself as a member of the Subcommittee. 

es The Committee on Rules and Administration had then and 
ad- 7 has now no rules of its own on the manner in which members 
to of a subcommittee are appointed. The Senate parliamen- 


tarian, Charles Watkins, stated clearly and unequivocally in 
®P- Fa closed session before Senator Watkins on September 17, 
ime | 1954 (a session of which neither Senator McCarthy nor his 


him § counsel was notified) that “unless the committee has regula- 

tions in contravention of the Senate rules, the Senate rules, 
a wherever applicable, would govern its proceedings.” Rule 24 
3 t of the standing rules of the Senate provides that the members 


» ~ fof all committees must be appointed by ballot. An objective 
e application of this rule leads irrefutably to the conclusion that 
the }the Gillette Subcommittee was an invalid committee when 
nal Fit lost its third member, because that member was never 
‘e replaced in the manner prescribed by the Senate rules. 

’Y | Not all of the shortcomings of the Gillette Subcommittee 
were ignored by the report of the Watkins Committee. At 
page 28 of this report, the Committee recognizes and states 

~~ that Senator McCarthy should have been accorded the right to 
5 a cross-examine the witnesses against him before the Gillette 
oa Subcommittee, and that this right was denied to him. The 
)_STright to cross-examine an accuser is so fundamental in Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence that any adversary proceeding wherein it 
is denied becomes a nullity. The Watkins Committee recog- 
nizes that it was denied to him. Why then is it so difficult to 
understand that Senator McCarthy should decline the invita- 
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ade §,. ‘ : ' 
a tion of the Subcommittee to appear before it voluntarily? 
- tion At pages 24-25, the Watkins Committee report makes this 
co ncession: 


; face}. It may be, although this select committee is not in a po- 
ances | Sition to so decide, that some parts of the investigations 

1947 and proceedings of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
“".. | Elections were concerned with matters arising before Jan- 

ly 18) uary 1947... . 

ng aD 

nduct |. 





This statement is remarkable insofar as it categorically 
ys that the Watkins Committee was not in a position to 
at thee? ide whether the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
er 27, em otherwise known as the Gillette Subcommittee, con- 
lucted an investigation of McCarthy on matters arising be- 


ased tre January, 1947. The Gillette Subcommittee report was 
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made part of the record in the Watkins Committee hearings. 
It shows clearly and unequivocally that the Subcommittee in- 
vestigated McCarthy’s finances for a period long before 
1947 and that it investigated his unsuccessful 1944 primary 
campaign. Pages are devoted to the 1944 campaign, begin- 
ning at page 27 of the Gillette Subcommittee report. It is 
equally clear from the record that the Gillette Subcommittee 
was acting illegally when it conducted an investigation into 
matters that antedated 1947. How, in the face of the record, 
could the Watkins Committee say it was “not in a position to 
decide” that some parts of the investigation and proceedings 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections were con- 
cerned with matters arising before January, 1947? The report 
of the Subcommittee itself showed that it investigated mat- 
ters long antedating McCarthy’s Senate career. 

These were the reasons why Senator McCarthy severely 
criticized the Subcommittee orally and by letter. These were 
the reasons why he repeatedly charged that the Subcommit- 
tee and the members thereof were deporting themselves in 
a wholly illegal manner. These were the reasons why he de- 
clined to accept the invitation of the Subcommittee to ap- 
pear before it. 

When the case is argued on the floor of the Senate, these 
facts will be fully and completely developed and the count- 
less precedents supporting each of the foregoing proposi- 
tions will be shown. It will be brought out that never in 
the history of the Senate or the House has a Member been 
censured for declining an invitation to appear before a com- 
mittee—and Congressional history is replete with instances 
where such invitations were declined. It will be shown that 
never in the history of the Senate or the House has a Mem- 
ber been censured for expressing his opinions on the conduct 
of a committee of Congress or the individual members there- 
of—and Congressional history is replete with instances where 
Members have been critical of Congressional committees 
and have castigated the individual members thereof. 

Under the rulings of the Chair, it was not permissible to in- 
troduce evidence of the conduct of other Members, and so all 
of this evidence was excluded. It can and will be developed, 
however, in the defense of this case on the floor of the Senate. 

With respect to the charges revolving about the testimony 
of General Zwicker, each Member of the Senate will be urged 
to read carefully the testimony of February 18, 1954 and 


_to read carefully the testimony of September 13, 1954, so 


that each may determine for himself whether or not General 
Zwicker was an evasive and recalcitrant witness. The issue 
will be raised as to whether or not vigorous, hardhitting cross- 
examination, necessitated by a witness’ evasive answers, is 
a basis for the censure of the interrogator. Innumerable prec- 
edents for vigorous, hardhitting cross-examination can be 
found in the history of the House and the Senate. In many 
of these instances the Members went much further than did 
Senator McCarthy on the occasion in question. In no instance 
was censure ever considered or imposed upon such Members. 
By virtue of the ruling of the Chair, none of these historical 
precedents could be presented in evidence before the Wat- 
kins Committee. The Committee felt that what other Senators 
may have done in the past and what action the Senate may 
or may not have taken with reference thereto was irrele- 
vant to the proceedings in question. These matters, however, 
can be and will be developed fully in the debate on the floor 
of the Senate beginning November 8, 1954. 

For these reasons, the proprieties of the situation would 
seem to indicate that the final judges of this matter, the in- 
dividual Members of the Senate, should avoid predilection 
and predisposition before full argument is heard. 


For an explanation of censure and how it has been used 
in Congress, see page 54.. 
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FORGET IT’S McCARTHY— 
REMEMBER THE CONSTITUTION! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


ee a Senator is guilty of bad manners when 
he denounces a witness who is evasive in testify- 
ing before a congressional committee. 

Certainly a Senator is intemperate when he de- 
nounces a fellow Senator who has provoked him. 

Certainly a Senator uses poor judgment when he 
sends bitterly worded replies to letters from a Senate 
committee which has invited him to testify, even if he 
regards its hearings as a political smear. 

But—and here’s the crux of the entire case—not a 
single statement or charge made in the report issued 
last week by the committee headed by Senator Watkins 
of Utah affords constitutional justification for punish- 
ing any United States Senator now or hereafter. 

The Constitution makes no reference at all to “cen- 
sure,” but specifically says that each house of Congress 
“may punish its members for disorderly behavior.” 

Crimes of the mind, however, are not crimes of the 
hand. Censure cases in the past have primarily con- 
cerned physical acts—fist fights in the heat of Senate 
debate. Neither contemptuous language nor a con- 
temptuous “manner of expression” by a Senator is legal 
contempt of the Senate. 

Drastic treatment in cross-examination of a recalci- 
trant witness was vigorously defended in 1936 by Sen- 
ator Hugo Black of Alabama, Democrat, then chairman 
of a Senate investigating committee and now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The right to 
excoriate fellow members off the floor of Congress has 
always been held to be a prerogative of members of 
Congress in political campaigning. 

If the censure motion is approved by the Senate, the 
cause of freedom of speech will suffer a setback in the 
legislatures of the world. It will change the nature of 
the United States Senate. It will make of it a body in 
which minority rights hereafter will always be at the 
mercy of an intolerant majority. 


The Watkins report points to an alleged act 
of impropriety in 1952—a refusal by the Senator in 
question to accept an “invitation” extended to him by a 
previous committee to testify on his personal finances. 
There’s nothing in the records to justify the failure of 
that committee to issue a subpoena, which the same 
Senator repeatedly had said he would honor. 

Also, the Department of Justice and the Internal 
Revenue Service, under the present and preceding Ad- 
ministrations, have not found any violations of law by 
the Senator in connection with his personal finances or 





his use of funds to fight Communism. Has it not been 
argued often that to ferret out violations of law is 
primarily an executive and not a legislative function? 

The Watkins committee says, however, that an invi- 
tation by the previous committee requesting the Sena- 
tor to testify should have been enough. But is that law, 
or is it a new code of senatorial etiquette never before 
proclaimed in the Senate’s own rules or precedents? 

Back in 1929 and 1930 a demagogue from Alabama, 
the late Senator Heflin, vilified the Catholic Church, 
the Pope and the Vatican and Americans of Catholic 
faith, in tirade after tirade, on the floor of the Senate. 
No Senator moved a vote of censure. 

Likewise, in 1918 in the midst of war, the late Sen- 
ator La Follette, Sr., made a speech denouncing the 
war and virtually inciting the populace not to allow 
their sons to be drafted. A Senate Committee consid- 
ered censure but refused to recommend it. 

Both these instances of contemptuous speech ate ex- 
amples of what the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, a great lib- 
eral, meant when he defined the freedom of speech 
guaranteed in our Constitution as “freedom for the 
thought we hate.” 


That’s the acid test today, too. Are we true lib- 
erals, or are we totalitarians? If we are believers in “a 
government of laws and not of men,” the Watkins re- 
port should be rejected by the Senate. 

As a substitute motion, the Senate Committee on 
Rules—which for many months has been taking tes- 
timony on the subject of the procedures and methods 
of congressional investigating committees—should be 
directed to bring in a report defining what is or is not 
permissible in examining witnesses and what is or is 
not the proper procedure in obtaining testimony from 
Senators or Representatives themselves. 

Congressional history is replete with instances of a 
refusal by members to accept invitations to testify 
before investigating committees. It is regrettable that 
the Watkins committee declined to allow the evidence 
on this point to be introduced into the record. 

Let’s not legislate retroactively on any Senator. 
The Constitution says no ex post facto law shall be 
adopted. This means that no statute or rule shall pun- 
ish any citizen or any member of Congress for any past 
action which at the time was not a prohibited offense. 

Let’s forget it’s McCarthy, and remember the Con- 
stitution! 
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This Eagle’s fast—even for Texas—but 


“Roller Freight” will match it 


HEN you hear tall tales 

about the speed of the 
Texas Eagle, believe us believe 
them. The Missouri Pacific- 
Texas and Pacific streamliner 
flashes through the Southwest 
at aclip even Texans aren’t 
tempted to exaggerate; the 
Timken® roller bearings on her 
wheels eliminate all speed limi- 
tations due to bearings. 

But “Roller Freight” can 
catch the Eagle and match her 
mile for mile. It eliminates the 
hot box hazard, No. 1 cause of 
freight train delays. 


Hot boxes occur when the 
sliding friction, that often de- 
velops in friction-type bearings, 
overheats the axle. 

But Timken tapered roller 
bearings roll the load; no chance 
for metal-to-metal sliding fric- 
tion. On freights as on stream- 
liners they can end the hot box 
problem 

One railroad has cut a live- 
stock run from 60 hours to 30 
with “Roller Freight’’. The first 
all-“‘Roller Freight”’ railroad is 
now operating in Canada. 

When all roads go “Roller 


Freight?’ they’ll save$190,000,000 
a year and return 22% on the 
investment. They’ll have a big 
drawing card for future business, 
with faster service, “on-time” 
deliveries, fresher perishables. 
Like the rest of industry, our 
railroads keep America on the 
go with the wd of Timken bear- 
Timken Roll- 
er Bearing g E | 
Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable: | tinker Height cor axle bear 
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Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 










| AIMED HIGH 
WHEN I RODE AGAINST 






Ube 


1 “Threading a needle blind- 

folded should be easy for the 
Yugoslav peasants who compete at Sinj 
once a year in their sport of Alka,” writes 
Wendy Hilty, an American friend of 
Canadian Club. “The horscmen gallop 
down a 300-yard course in 13 seconds and 
snatch an 8-inch ring hung frem.a wire. 
I caught the ring, but I did it at a slowtrot. 


2 “An Alka champion had shown me 
how to hold the 10-foot lance. I noticed at 
the time, his costume looked shabby. I 
couldn’t help mentioning it. ‘Naturally,’ 
he smiled, ‘it’s 240 years old!’ 


2 “Alka celebrates the defeat of invading 
Turks. People everywhere celebrate with Canadian 


Club. I find it’s famous wherever I travel 
Why this worldwide popularity ? 


is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 


Canadian Club 


3 “After congratulating the winner, who won no prize 
but only honor for his bull’s-eye, I got the story on the cos- 
tumes. They're uniforms that were worn in battle against 
the Turks in 1715. Kept in the museum at Sinj, they’re taken 
out every summer for the Alka competition. 


Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
...in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones after. 
There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


JIN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


66 


IMPORTED WHISKY 


f , G | 
Lanadian Otul 


6 YEAR 


90.4 PROOF 


MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


‘MPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 





4 “IT caught up on history 
later when I met a local bigwig. 
“We're modernizing Yugoslavia,’ 
he said, and proved it by serv- 
ing me Canadian Club! 
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